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HE tract here announced contains a difcourfe delivered 
in the year 1801, before the Bifhop and Clergy of the 
diocefe of London; accompanied with a large body of notes, 
critical and illuftrative. The fubject of this Concioad Clerum, 
whilft it is one of the moft momentous that can pets 4 the 
pen of the theologian, is attended with difficulties which have; 
long exerciied, and, in the opinion of fome perhaps, havé 
hitherto baffled, the ingenuity of the learned. We therefore 
naturally turn, with more than common intereft, to the ex- 
amination of a work which profefles to remove thofe difficul- 
ties ; and we have felt ourfelves bound. to yield a moft patient 
attention to the critic, who promifes, at once, to gratify out 
curiofity and to confirm our faith; by throwing light om a 
prediction, which, even after the labours of centuries, conti- 
nues to demand illuftration ; and by clearing away the rubbifh 
which {till envelopes and deforms one of the grandeft and moft 
important of the foundation-ftohes in’ the bafe of the doétrind 
of the Mefliah. : 
The failure of fuccefs in the interpretation of this celebrated. » 
prophecy, the author ofthe prefent tract aicribes t6 & mif-di- 
rection of the learning and refearches of the commentators whe 
have heretofore undertaken its folution. He therefore refolves 
to purtue a courfe direétly contrary tothat, by which thofe, who 
have gone before him, have fteered in-their enquiry. Rejeéting 
all chronological imveftigations, on which he thinks too much 
attention has been beftowed, he makes it his principal aim to 
examine that which, in his opmion, has not been fufficiently 
explored; namely, the precifé import and true meaning of the 
original: convinced that, if he can exa¢tly afcertain this; the 
chronological charaéters of the predi¢tion cannot fail to mani- 
oa themfelyes in the obvious evidence of; the completion. 
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_ Whoever has taken the pains to confult the numerous and 
voluminous comments, in which (from the time of Africanus, 
in the beginning of the third century, to the prefent day) the 
meaning of the prophecy in queftion has been made to pais 
under the moft fcrutinizing review; or, whoever has even 
perufed the recent obfervations of Michaelis, Blayney, and 
Winile, (thofe of the firft named efpecially,) will hardly feel 
difpofed to concur with our author in the general accufation, 
thus brought againfi the interpreters of Daniel. He will, on 

‘ the contrary, be prepared to admit, that the difquifitions of 
the critic have, at all times, kept pace with the computations 
of the chronologer: nor indeed are we at all able to conceive 
how any rational euquirer could fet about an examination of 
the object and fulfilment of this prophecy in particular, with- 
out the moft exact attention to both. We are willing, how- 
ever, to allow, that in many cafes the received tranflation of 
the original text may have been too eafily acquiefced in; and 
therefore we rejoice at every infiance in which that tranflation 
is called before the tribunal of found and fober criticifm. 

From thefe few prefaiory reilections, we pafs to the confide- 
ration of that fo:ution of the prophecy, by which the author 
hopes to remedy the defects that have hitherto obfcured its 
application: and, that the reader may be more fuily polieiied 
of his feheme, we fhall preient, in his own words, the im- 
proved tranflation, by which he thinks the true fenfe of the 
prophet is unfolded : 

“ Septuaginta hebdomad2 decife funt populo tuo urbique fanéta 
tue, ut confummetur iniquitas, et perficiantur delicta, et expi- 
etur peccatum, et inducatur juttitia fempiterna, et fignetur vifio 
atque prophetia, et ungatur Sanctum San@orum. Scito itaque 
et intelligito, ex quo promulgatum fuerit edi¢tum de Hiero- 
folymis iterum wdificandis, ufque ad Meffiam Principem, hebdo- 
madas fore fepteni cum hebdomadis fexaginta-duabus. Tum denuo 
defolabitur platea, murufque, et turris tyrannidi miniftrans. Poft heb- 
domadas autem fexaginta-duas perimetur Meflias, at non ipfius 
caufa. Deinde urbem et fan¢tuarium eruet populus principis ven- 
turi, et cum impetu exicindet, finemque belli confummatifiima ex- 
cipiet ruina. Una autem hebdomada feedus multis ratum faciet ; 
medidque ifta hebdomada deficiet facrificium et oblatio, et in ald 
(templi) vifentur abominanda everforis, exitiumque cum vatftitate 
in defolatum effundetur.” (pp. 18, 19.) 

The reader will perceive, that, in the claufe alone which 
is here printed in italics, does the propofed tranflation differ, 
in any thing of moment, from that which is commonly in ule. 
In many refpects, however, the author’s expofition is attended 
with peculiarities which do not appear on the face of the tranf- 
lation: and of thefe peculiarities, {ome are of a bearing {0 
’ important, 
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important, as to demand particular and minute animadver- 
fion. 

The firft material departure from the folutions moft com- 
monly adopted, prefents itfelf in the author’s application of the 
period of feventy weeks, which is marked out generally in the 
24th verfe, for the accomplifhment of the fix important pur- 
pofes there enumerated. This period has, by ditlerent inter- 
preters, been fuppofed to terminate at different wras: fome 
referring it to the birth of Chrift; others extending it to his 
death, or even to his coming at the deftruction of Jerufalem ; 
whilft by fome recent expofitors*, in concurrence with certain 
early Jews, it has been confidered as poffeffing a retrofpettive 
alpeét, and as clofing with the expiration of the Babylonith 
captivity. Our author, however, adopts an hypothefis diffe- 
rent from all; by which it is made to reach to the diftance of 
thirteen years later than the deftruction of Jerufalem: that 
being (as he contends) the time at which the facred volume was 
fealed up, or finally concluded, by the hand of the laft apoftle, 
John. Tothis ending of the feventy weeks we cannot but object, 
both on the ground of its unfuitablenefs to the prophetic ex- 
preflion of “ fealing up the vision and the PropHeT,” and 
itill more on that of its inconfiftency with the order in which 
the feveral events fpecified in the 24th verfe have been ar- 
ranged ; the collocation there evidently marking out “ the 
jealing up of prophecy,” as an event not pofterior to that of 
“ anointing the Moft Holy ;” which latter event has by no 
interpreter been referred to a later date than the death of 
Chrift, and has been by our author himfelf identified with our 
Lord’s afcention into that true Sanctuary, or “ Holy of Holies,” 





* The late profeffors, Dathe and Blayney; with whom may be 
joined Mr. Wintle, who, at the fame time that he confiders our 
redemption by the Meffiah as defigned to be conveyed through the 
defcription of events contained in the 24th verfe, is yet decidedly 
of opinion, that the-primary objeé to which that defcription relates, 
is the deliverance of the Jews from the captivity under which they 
groaned ; and for their releafe from which, Daniel’s prayers had 
been at this time offered up. We cannot but think that thefe com- 
mentators have offered fingular violence to the meaning of the pro- 
phecy, in their endeavours to contract the amplitude, and lower 
the dignity, of the prophetic language, to the mere event of the 
temporal releafe of the Jews. The laft named of the above come 
mentators is obliged to make this confeffion. The celebrated J. D, 
Michaelis had, by a fimilar application of the magnificent expref- 
fions of the 24th verfe to the temporal concerns of the Jews, con~ 
trived to make the feventy weeks end with the taking of Jerufalem’ 
by Pompey. 
. x 2 where 
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where he acts as the Mediator and Interceffor for his people. 
(pp. 7—39-) But not only does this termination of the feventy 
weeks difagree with the letter of the prophecy ; it fails likewife 
in fupplying any character of its completion, inafmuch as the 
time at which St. John’s lateft production may be faid to have 
clofed the volume of prophecy, is not only not afcertained, but 
involved in fuch obfcurity,* that our author does not even pre- 
tend to any thing beyoud conjecture for that which he has 
affumed. 

Whilfi the fulfilment of the prophecy, as to the expiration 
of the predicted period, has been thus left to reft on vague 
furmife concerning a date which cannot be afcertained ; it re- 
mains to enquire, wheiher the author has been more fortunate 
in the time fixed for its commencement. ‘ihe epoch, which 
he has felected, is the 20th of Artaxerxes Mnemon: his rea- 
foning in fupport of which will hardly be deemed fatisfaétory, 
by thofe who have been ufed to feek fomething more than 
gratuitous aflumption, or an accordance with a preconceived 
hypothefis, as the ground of their conclufions. The arguments 
adduced (if fuch they may be called) may be feen from p. 71 
to p.75. But the principal and truly impulfive caufe of his 
affigning Nehemiah’s commiffion to the reign of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, in preference to that of Longimanus, which has ob- 
tained the almott unanimous fuffrage of the learned, is plainly 
eonfefled by the author (pp. 74, 75) to lie in this; that the in- 
terval between the 2oth of the latter king and the death of our 
Lord, exceeds, by more than forty years,+ the fixty-two weeks, 

or 





* Such as may with to fee the variety of contending opinions that 
have been held upon this fubject, and the great uncertainty that 
hangs over all, we refer to Lardner’s Credibility, 5th vol. of Kip- 
pis’s edition, pp. 186—217. We fhall only ttate, that the learned 
and cautious writer himfelf, after a full review of all thofe opinions, 
decides in favour of the idea, that the publication of John’s Goipel 
was antecedent to the dettruction of Jerufalem. Mr. Moore thinks 
it, upon the whole, probable, that it was 13 years later than that 
event, but that his other works were written before it. We cannot 
fay that his arguments carry much weight to.our minds: they may 
be feen from p. 52 to p.61; and intruth amount to little more than 
this,—that fuch an hypothefis befi accords with the interpretation 
of Daniel’s weeks, which Mr. M. has adopted. 

+ This, however, the author by no means contends for, as ne- 
ceffarily and definitively conclufive ; the difference of forty years or fo 
frem our beft chronological computations, being, in his opinion, @ 

“matter of but little confequence, in a prophecy, which profeffes to 
give an exact detail of time!!! The reader may judge for himfelf, 
; L whether 
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or 434 years, which, according to this expofition, fhould reach 
from the granting of Nehemiah’s commiflion, to the time of 
the Paffion. He feems, however, not much more fortunate 
in the era which he has preferred; fince, by his own admif- 
fion, the diftance of the crucifixion from the 2oth of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon falls hort, by twenty years, of the allotted period of 
fixty-two weeks of years. The deficiency, however, in reckon- 
ing from this era, being but half as great as the eacefs in 
reckoning from the former, the point he conceives to be fairly 
decided in its favour. A difference of twenty years, it is true, 
fill remains; that, however, Mr. M. deems utterly unimpor- 
tant; but, to fatisfy more fcrapulous inquirers, he obferves, 
that this difference may be diminifhed, by computing the pro- 
phetic period by the abridged year of 360 days. This expe- 
dient (tor which, undoubtedly, there is better authority than 
Mr. M. has taken pains to fhew) reduces the deficit to about 
fifteen years; the fixty-two weeks, in this cafe, amounting to 
but 428 years, whilft the 2oth of Artaxerxes Mnemon pre- 
cedes our Lord’s death by the fpace of 413 years.* 

Having thus pronounced an interval of 428 years (even of 
abridged reckoning) to be completed by the lapfe of a period 
of but 413 years, he proceeds, with fimilar accuracy, to dif- 
pofe of the feven prophetic weeks which are named, in con- 
nection with the fixty-two weeks, in the 25th verfe. Thefe 
he confiders (in oppofition to the almoft univerfal confent of 
interpreters) not as preceding, but as following, the larger 
period ; and fo far is he from viewing them as the portion of 
time deftined to elapfe, “from the going forth of the decree,” 
until its execution by the building of the city and temple, 
that he places their commencement at the death of Chrift, 
and their termination at the deftruction of Jerufalem. Not to 
remark, in this place, upon the inverfion of the prophetie 
order of thefe two periods of weeks; nor upon the mode of 
interpretation, by which the capture of the city has been re- 
prefented as the event with which the lefler period was to con- 





whether this be a fair reprefentation. ‘ Ubi tamen tam obfcura et 
involuta funt omnia, nil mirum eft non probe convenire numerum 3 
nec de fide Angelo facrifque oraculis debita detrahendum effet, etf 
Juperefjent anni quadraginta, quorum non facile ratio reddi pote.” — 
(pp. 73, 74.) 

* “ Deerunt igitur ad fumman perficiendam, 14 vel 15 non am- 
plius anni, quos quis defiderari mirabitur, qui fecum reputaverit, 
quam turbata et confufa fit hiftoria fuccefiorum Alexandri, quamque 
Jejune ad nos tranfiniffe fuerint iftorum temporuim notationes?”—— 
(pp. 76, 77.) 


x3 clude ; 
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clude ; it muft naturally occur to the moft fuperficial reader, 
to enquire, by what contrivance a {pace of forty-nine years 
has been compelled to contract itfelf within the dimenfions of 
an interval, which Mr. M. admits not to have exceeded the . 
amount of thirty-feven years. Here, we muft confefs, that 
though we were already, in fome meafure, prepared for new 
and enterprizing modes of numerical adjuftment, we were made 
to experience no {mall degree of furprize, from the {pecies of 
dexterity with which this, which to ordinary powers would 
have prefented an infuperable difficulty, has been forced to 
vanifh before the ingenuity of our author. The reader has juft 
feen, that at the term of our Saviour’s crucifixion, the former 
period of fixty-two weeks had remained unexhaufted, by an 
interval of at leaft fifteen years; he would therefore hardly 
expect tohear, that the period which was to follow could find, 
in that which preceded, any unoccupied {pace into which it 
might extend its own redundant length. Yet this is, pre- 
cifely, the remedy devifed by the author; who informs us, 
that, the Angel having declared that Meffiah fhould be cut off 
AFTER the fixty-two weeks had expired, we mut therefore 
infer, that more than the fixty-two had gone by, and con- 
fequently, that a part alfo of the firft of the feven weeks had 
been expended at the time of our Lord’s death. As the reader 


may, poflibly, not deem Reviewers entitled to demand of him 
fuch a firetch of faith as is requifite for the belief, that an 
argument of this nature could have flowed from the fame pen 
that had juft before allotted to the fixty-two weeks a {pace 
confeffedly fhorter than that period by fifteen years, we muft 
beg leave to refer him to the original, p. 23 *, compared with 


P- 73- 


But 





* « _ qua ratione, inquies, ex fpatio inter Dominum noftrum 
in celos receptum et everfa Hierofolyma efficientur hebdomade fex 
cum dimidia, quim, ut vulgd numerantur, nen intercefferint anni 
amplius triginta feptem? At hic quoque nobis non defuturum 
fpero, quo duce hattenids ufi fumus, Angelum; qui, chm Meffiam 
Post 62 hebdomadas peremptum iri aperté indicet, non nifi ex- 
actis iftis hebdomadis, et inchoata jam prima ex ultimis feptem, 
forfan et ad finem vergente, paffurum effe Chriftum non temeré in- 
ferre videmur. _ Et ficut hebdomadas, de quibus nunc agitur, non 
2% quo tempore Servator nofter cruci affixus eft, fed aliquot altits 
annis initium duxiffe decernimus, ita chm nondum medium attigif- 
fet, immd cim parim provecta effet ultima ex iftis hebdomadis, 
Hierofolymam excifum iri colligere eft tum ex vi vocis Hebrex 
quz2 MEDIUM fonat, queque portionem rei dimidio minorem non 
Hunquam denotet, tum ex promifio quo Dominus nofter —. 

uos 
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But this is not all : difficulties yet remain, and in like man- 
ner are furmounted: for, even conceding that the period of 
fixty-two weeks had been exhaufted in one shorter than itfelf, 
fo as to leave the interval of nearly a prophetic week ante- 
cedent to the crucifixion, to make part of the fucceeding 
feven weeks, yet, ftill more than fix prophetic weeks, or forty- 
two years, remain to be comprefled within a fpace of thirty- 
feven years. How is this to be effected? A two-fold remedy 
is here to be applied : firft, the reduction of the length of the 
prophetic year by the ftandard of 360 days, as before ; and 
iecondly, the diminution of the predi¢ted number of the weeks. 
A portion having been, as we have feen, already fevered from 
the beginning of the period, another is now lopped from the 
end; by which contrivance, fix weeks are faid to have ex- 
pired when any part of the laft of thefe had paffed. And this 
our author affirms to be perfectly agreeable to the prophecy 
itfelf; for, that it {peaks of the dettruction of Jerufalem as 
happening in tl:e middle, or, as he fays the word implies, any 
part of the week: and he contends alfo, that it receives con- 
iirmation from our Lord’s promiie to his difciples, that “ the 
days fhould be fhortened.” We quefiion much, however, 
whether any declaration, even froin’ our Lord himfelf, could 
convert feven prophetic weeks, or forty-nine years, into a 
period of not more than thirty-feven: nor can we bring our- 
telves to conceive, how a prediction, pronouncing feven weeks 
io intervene between two particular events can be faid to have 
received fulfilment, when the diftance between thofe events 
has proved to be not more than five wecks and an half, merely 
becaufe our Lord has ufed the expretiion above alluded to. 
We profefs ourfelves, therefore, totally unable to difcover in 
what way “ the veracity of the Angel has been preferved,” as 
the author expre(sly afferts in the triumph of his conclufion it 
las been, “ notwithfianding,” as he admits, “ thofe eveats, to 
which he had affigned a period of fix weeks and an half,” (the 
Angel had afligned a period of feven weeks,) “are found to have 
been comprized within the {pace of thirty-feven years *.”_ 
Weare, we repeat it, altogether unable to acquiefce in this 
conclufion of our author; and notwithtfianding the variety of 
curtailing expedients with which he has fupplied us, we find 
ourfelves entirely at a lofs to comprehend that, which is the 

unavoidable 





fuos maturiorem dierum iftorum finem fperare. juflit. Atque hoc 
patto Angelo fatidico falva erit fides, etiamfi ea, quibus preftitute erant 
‘ex hebdomade cum dimidid, intra annos a merte Chrifli 37 vel 38 
conclufa reperiantur !!!” : 
* See the author’s own words, as cited in the laft note. 
3 x4 
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unavoidable refult of his entire reafoning; namely, that an 
interval of fixty-nine weeks, or, as he reprefents it, of fixty- 
eight and an half (which, reckoning even by the year of 360 
days, cannot amount to lets than 473 years), can be com- 
preffed within a period of 455 years, reaching from the 2oth 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, to the 7oth from the vulgar era, or 
the deftruction of Jerufalem. 

With refpect to the one week in which the Angel propheti- 
cally places the final ceflation of facrifice, Mr. Moore has de- 
patio moft widely indeed from all the commentators. His 
concurrence with the generality of them, in the fubdivifion of 
the feventy weeks, into fixty-two weeks, feven wecks, and 
one week, had naturally led us to expect, that the one week fo 
emphatically noted in the prophecy, mutt be that which, in 
addition to the fixty-two weeks and feven weeks, was to com- 
plete the aggregate of the feventy. To our furprize, however, 
we difcovered, that the nature of the author’s hypothefis 
compels him to aflign the place of the fingle week, to the laft 
of the feven fo that it becomes, not the 7oth, but the 6oth 
week, of the aggregate number: and thus, the reafon which 
has fo generally induced the fuppofition of the three-fold divi- 
fion of the feventy weeks,—namely, the prophetic allotment 
of the three periods, of fixty-two weeks, feven weeks, and one 
week, is entirely loft, and yet the divifion retained *. The 

rophetic characteriftics of the one week unavoidably deter- 
mine it, however, in the author’s opinion, to the place of the 
fixty-ninth ; inafmuch as, in this week, he conceives the Mef- 
fiah to have “ fulfilled his promife+;” by “ fhortening the 
time,” and thereby rendering the defolation of the Jews lets 
tremendous than otherwife it would have been. Part of this 
week having elapfed at the time of the capture of the city by 
Titus, the remainder, with the fucceeding week of the fe- 
venty, amounting to above thirteen years, he confiders as 
extending to the third of Domitian, at which time he has 


thought 





* « __ Hebdomadas feptuaginta 4 vicefimo Artaxerxis initium 
cepiffe ; his ¢ripartitis, fub idem fore tempus terminatas efle priores 
Jexaginta-duas et decimum-quartum Tiberii; inde jer alias cw 
exigud feptime portione ad Hierofolymorum excidium pertinuiffe ; 
und denique que reliqua erat exeunte, claufam fuifle et obfignatam 
authenticam apoftolorum doctrinam.” p.71. 

+ Thus he thinks proper to tranflate the words n 32 ‘yaam: in 
which tranflation, as well as in the application he makes of it, the 
author undoubtedly poffefies the merit (or whatever other denomi- 
nation may be more fuitable) of originality; being without all pre- 
ecdent or authority for either. 
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thought fit to fix the fealing up of the oracles of the New Tef- 
tament by St. John; with which event he makes the final 
completion of the prophecy to conclude *. 

Atter what has been faid, it can hardly be neceffary to ob- 
ferve, that our author has not been very fuccefsful in the 
adjuftment of the chronological characters of this celebrated 
prophecy. That, on the contrary, he has in this refpeé been 
miferably deficient in every part,—his reckoning beginning 
from a wrong epoch, proceeding through intervals to which 
it does not correfpond, and ending at a date which is arbitra~ 
rily aflumed,—we hold ourfelves bound by our regard to truth 
and juftice thus explicitly to pronounce. Chronological ex- 
a¢inels, indeed, is not what the author contends tor: the 
impoflibility of attaining it, he dwells on with much emphafis, 
in pp. 21,224. What he has there faid, fufficiently evinces 
the little value he is difpofed to attach to the beft lights which 
hiftory can at this day afford, refpecting the times to which the 
alpect of the propheey is direéted. We are ready to adimit, that 
demonjirative certainty is not to be had upon thefe fubjects ; 
and that, over fome of the dates to which our author alludes, 
much darknefs undoubtedly hangs; yet, may we not fairly 
reply to his obfervations on this head, that the events, whole 
dates his hypothefis requires to be afcertained, may not be,— 
as, indeed, we are in our own minds decidedly convinced they 
are not,-—thofe to which the prophecy relates ; and that, confe- 
quently, the obfcurity, of which he complains, may have been 
of his own creation, rather than the natural accompaniment of 
the chronological chara¢ters of the prediction? But at all 
events, this we mufé reply ; that if any weight is to be given to 
the prophecy, it can only be by evincing its agreement with 
hiftorie dates. It isa prophecy of times and dates; he, there- 


‘ fore, 





* See p. 80 compared with p. 71, as quoted in note (*) above. 

+ “ Imprimis igitur, clm ex tanta vetuftate inextricabiles pend 
implicent temporum errores ; cm defint authentici rerum Perfica- 
rum annales; ctm parim accuraté digerantur gefta Alexandri 
Magni, et eorum qui poft hunc imperio potiti funt ; cdm vel de im- 
peratoribus Romanis, quam, diu finguli regnaverint, non prorjus conci~ 
hant qui rerum quas feripto tradiderunt pene avromras fuerant ; cm 
non conftet quo anno ab orbe condito natus fit, quove mortem fubi- 
erit, Salvator mundi; cdm non liqueat quot five menfibus five annis 
pot precurforis fui Avadsé» Chriftus ipfe in publicum prodierit, 
quantumve temporis evangelio predicando impenderit; cdm deni- 
que non minis incertum fit quando ultimus facrorum codicum liber 
2divo Joaune in lucem editus fit; fatis erit, opinor, fi que ab 
Angelo prenunciata funt circiter tempus fingulis prefinitum eve- 
alle equa liceat affequi conjectura.” 
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fore, who denies the poffibility of afcertaining thefe, eftablifhes 
at leaft this one point, that he is not the perfon who ought to 
undertake its folution. 

While the author has, at the fame time, difclaimed the ac- 
curacy of chronological refearch, (pp. 5. 21. 22. 71. 80.,) and, 
as we have feen, fully proved that he ought to do fo: yet he 
puts in his claim, with no finall degree of confidence, for the 
praife of exact criticiim in his inveftigation of the original 
text. That he has examined the feveral claufes of the pro- 
phecy with minute attention, and that he has fuffered no un- 
due deference for received opinions to check the freedom of 
his inquiry, we are fully prepared to concede, But it may 
reafonably be queftioned, whether a prejudice againft preju- 
dice,—that evil which has fo deeply infected the criticifm and 
philotophy of thete latter days,—may not have led the author 
to value too little thofe authorities which were entitled to his 
refpe&. We allude particularly to that alteration in the ren- 
dering of the 25th verfe, which forms the diftinguifhing fea- 
ture of the propofed interpretation. And the authorities, 
which, we think, he has too much flighted, are no leis than 
thofe of the original, and of all the copies of the antient ver- 
fions, which have come down to the prefent time. We can- 
not furely be confidered as exprefling ourfelves with too much 
ftrength, when we refer the reader to the tranflation given of 
the concluding claufe of the above-mentioned verfe. The 
words which, in our vulgar tranflation, have been rendered, 
“ The fireet fhall be Buinr again, and the wall, even 1 
TROUBLOUS TIMES,” we here find prefented to us in this form ; 
«“ The fireet fhall be DEsoLATED again, and the wall, and THE 
TOWER SUBSIDIARY TO OPPRESSION :” “ Tum denud DEso- 
LABITUR platea, murufque, et TURRIS TYRANNIDI MINI- 
sTRANS.” (p.19.) In this fhort claufe, we have a new accep- 
tation of three Hebrew words, unauthorized not only by 
every one of the verfions both antient and modern, but by the 
ufe of the words themfelves in their univerfal application, as 
well throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, as through ail the 
kindred languages. In fhort, no authority much better than 
an autos ea, has been advanced, for the prodigious change that 
has been here made, in the received interpretation of the words, 
TMININ, Dry psd. It is aflerted, indeed, that in two places 
of Ifaiah, AND implies defolation. Admitted :—there, and 
there only, throughout the Hebrew Bible, has the word been 
ufed: and, even in one of thefe inftances, Jerome has render- 
ed the word, valley. But does it thence follow, that it mult 
be derived from a verb 733, fignifying to deffroy? a word, of 
which neither the Hebrew of the Old Teftament, noy any “ 
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the kindred dialeés, fupplies any example. And fhall this fac- 


titious root be arbitrarily affumed, in order to force a new and 
unheard-of meaning upon the word, which, in a preceding 
claufe of the very fame verfe, and connected with the fame 
accompanying verb, 310, has been employed (and with the 
approbation of the author himfelf) in the fente of building up ; 
the fenfe which it bears in every other part of Scripture ? And 
shall this be done, not only in defiance of thefe confiderations, 
but in direét oppofition to the verfion of the LX.X, tothat of 
Theodotion, and to every other antient tranflation of this Pro- 
phet? If the interpreter of the Hebrew Scripture be permitted 
to ufe fuch liberties as thefe, he may eafily convert the infpired 
word of God, into a vehicle for the abiurdeft fancies of man. 
It is urged, indeed, that two of Kennicot’s MSS. read the 
word without the 3, MND. Thefe two, however, out of the 
vaft number which Kennicot had confulted, joined to the ftill 
greater number collated by De Rofli, yield but a flender fup- 
port againft the overpowering weight of teftimony, arifing 
from the antient verfions ; not one of which, nor any fingle co- 
py of one of them, that has yet been difcovered, gives the {mal- 
leit countenance to fo extravagant a tranflation. 

As to the remaining words, O\nym pa, which Mr. Moore 
has thought fit to render A TOWER OF OPPRESSION, We can- 
not {peak of his treatment of them in different terms. _We by 
no means with to be confidered as deciding in favour of the 
prefent received acceptation of thefe words: we are alfo per- 
iectly aware, that there has been confiderable variety, in the 
meaning afcribed to them, by tranflators and commentators, 
both antient and modern*: but we are, at the fame time, de- 
cidedly of opinion, that they would all, with one voice, ex- 
claim with us againit the violence offered to the ufage and 
principles of the language, by the fenfe thus unwarrantably 
iorced upon the words by this writer. In truth, Mr. M. might 








* The Vulgate renders the words, “ In anguftid temporum.” 
Theodotion, xas exxevwOncorras os xargos: OF, asin one MS., exxaswedncov- 
vas: and Labatier obferves, it fhould be written syxaswbycorras, from 
which the ofd Latin has it, “ Et innovabuntur tempora.” The Se- 
venty again, as given in,the Chigian MS., render by, xara cuvrerssa» 
xaigov: and the Syriac, copying from this, gives the fame; while 
James of Ediffa omits the words altogether in his veriion. Modern 
tranflators again interpret the words in different ways, fome read- 
ing, “ in a ftreight of tines ;” others, “in the fhorter of the times ;” 
and others again, with our common verfion, “ even in troublous 
times.” But to none before the prefent tranflator, did it ever oc- 
cur to ufe the phrafe, a TOWER OF OPPRESSION. 


as 
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as well invent a new language altogether, as impofe on the fa- 
cred text fuch unauthorized and fanciful fignifications. 

Similar freedoms have been ufed with other parts of the 
prophecy, on which our limits will not permit us to dilate. 
But there are fome mifiakes, into which Mr. M. has fallen, re.. 
fpecting the reading of the LX.X, to which we with to direé his 
attention, in order to guard him againft the like lapfes in fu- 
ture. In p. 66, he obferves, that yp) is exprefled by the Se, 
venty asa verb, xa exxomnzovra:. But this is the rendering of 
the Greek verfion of Theodotion, not at all of the Seventy, 
who, on the contrary, render the word exprefsly as a noun, ac- 
companied with a 3, both as prefix and fuflix, mas » cuvrerna 
evtz. An error of the fame nature occurs in p. 41; where he 
fays, that the LXX read onn, ad fignanda ; not ond, ad 
perficienda ; the latter of which readings he prefers. Now the 
factis directly the contrary: the LX X rendering by cuteasotma:, 
ut perficiantur; while Theodotieon’s verfion utes the word 
egeayices, ad fignandum. But the truth is, that thefe, with fe- 
veral other inftances, clearly prove, that our author has fallen 
iato the unpardonable error, oi confounding the Greek ver- 
fion of Theodotion with that of the Seventy ; which latter has 
been given to the public, in a volume edited at Rome by the 
Society De propaganda fide, fo lately as the year 1772; and 
again, through the Syriac verfion of the tetraplar of Daniel, 
rendered into Latin by Bugatus, who publifhed his tranflation 
at Milan, in the year 1788. ‘This isan error of no fimall con- 
fequence : and that Mr. M. fhould have fallen into it, appears 
the more furprifing from this; that the very verfion of the 
LXX, fo lately difcovered, has fupplied fome numerical varia- 
tions of confiderable moment, which have laid the grounds ot 
feveral new attempts towards a folution of this prophecy, none 
of which our author feems in any degree to have noticed. 
The animadverfiens of {uch eminent biblical fcholars, as the 
Jate Profeflors, Michaelis *, Dathe, and Blayney, ought not 
to have been unknown to, or neglected by, the commentator, 
who was, at this day, to engage in the interpretation ef this 
moti diftinguifhed of the prophecies of the Old Teftament. {fn 
truth, Mr. M. feems to have been by no means aware of the 
feveral lights, which might have conducted him to a juft fenfe 
of the prophecy ; and which, from certain information, we 
have reafon to believe, has led to a moft important and fatif- 
factory view of the production, fhortly to be laid before the 
public. 





* Not only in his Three Letters to Sir John Pringle, but in his 

- feveral obfervations on this prophecy in the Bibliotheque Orienta- 
lifche. 1 
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To fpeak, in one word, of the value of the work before us ; 
we mutt fay, that although its author evidently poflefles learn- 
ing and ingenuity, and is matter of a good and corre¢t latinity, 
yet we cannot but confider him deficient, in fome of the prin- 
cipal qualifications, requifite for the tafk he has undertaken : 
remembering perfectly well the avowal made at the outfet of 
thefe remarks, of the fatisfaction we feel at every fummons of 
our received tranflation, “ before the tribunal of found and fo- 
ber criticifm ;” we are yet obliged to confefs that, upon the 
whole, we rather lament than rejoice, that the prefent traét bas 
been brought before the public eye; inafmuch as every weak 
or ill directed effort to firengthen the argument from prophe- 
cy, can only tend to impair, or disfigure, one of the firmett 
and nobleft pillars of the Chriftian fabric. On this account, 
we have thought it neceflary to give to this publication a larger 
portion of our attention, than its magnitude, and much larger 
indeed than its merit, could entitle it to: becaufe we have felt 
it our duty, to guard, to the utmoft of our power, againft the 
inifchiets, which might arife from an erroneous interpretation 
of the moft momentous of the prophecies of the Meliiah; re- 
commended by an impofing fhow of learning, and indutfiry, in 
the author: and uthered into the world, under the refpeétable 

fanction of the London Clergy. 

This publication abounds with leffer miftakes, which we con- 
clude to be thofe of the prefs. Some of them occafion trou- 
ble to the reader, as confifting in wrong letters of reference to 
the body of notes; as, for example, in pp. 19. 23, where U is 
written for X, X for Y, and Y for Z. In p. 63, the word 
w7evucv is written for wreguyov, and this, where the exact 
reading of the word is the very point in queftion. Isit poffible 
that this can be the word, which the author fays he was ig- 
horant was to be found in the Greek verfion, until it was 
communicated to him by Dr. Holmes?—This is the very 
word, that is found in the common copies of the Greek, that 
are in every one’s bands. 





Art. CCVI. The Satires of Decimus Junius Jucenalis. Tranflated 
into Englifh Verfe, by the Rev. William Heath Marfh, A.M. 
8vo. pp. 238. price7s, Wettley; London. 1804. 

\ E well remember, that when we had examined Mr. 

Gifford’s tranflation of Juvenal with the ftrict attention 
requifite to enable us to give an account of it in the firft 
number of our Journal, we entertained fo high a fenfe of the 
ability with which that gentleman had executed his arduous 
uudertaking, as to be perfuaded that many years would elapfe 
betore 
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before we fhould have occafion to announce a new verfion of 
the works of the Volfcian fatirift. But our opinion is proved 
to have been fallacious. In the fhort {pace of lefs than two 
years after the publication of Mr. Gifford’s elaborate work, 
appears the volume at prefent under our confideration ; the 
author of which, however, difclaims the idea of attempting to 
injure the reputation of his contemporary tranflator, “ whofe 
verfion,” he anxioufly affures us, “ he had never feen till his 
own was entirely completed.” 

We are of opinion, that on this fubjeét Mr. M. is unnecef- 
farily folicitous. The rivalfhip of fcholars, when regulated by 
the principles of honour, and by the laws of politenefs, is 
laudable in itfelf, and beneficial to the interefts of literature. 
However numerous and difgufting may be the inftances of the 
anwarrantable. conduct which has originated in the mutual 
jealoufies of men of letters, it is fufficiently evident, that of 
any impeachment of this nature Mr. M. mutt ftand acquitted. 
For could any one have fuppofed, that, on the appearance of 
Mr. Gifford’s verfion, he was inftigated by envy, or any other 
finifter motive, to endeavour to depreciate its merits by pro- 
ducing a rival tranflation, we prefume that none could be 
perfuaded that his malice could be fo induftrious as to com- 
plete and publith that tranflation in lefs than two years. The 
fact, no doubt, is, that Mr. M. had finifhed his verfion before 
Mr. G.’s was fubmitted to the public infpection ; and when he 
found himfelf anticipated, it became to him a fubject of ferious 
confideration, whether his precurfor’s fuccefs was fo decifive, 
and his fuperiority over himielf fo manifeft, as to forbid him 
to entertain the pleafing hope of appearing in the fame field 
with credit. After duly deliberating upon this delicate quef- 
tion, Mr. M. has been induced to “ hazard the prefent publi- 
cation.”—In thus venturing to try his ftrength with a giant in 
literature, he certainly evinces a confiderable degree of {pirit; 
and though critical impagtiality muft decree the palm to his 
antagonift, we are of opinion that his merits entitle him to no 
mean reward. Like the Trojan chief, we are ready to beftow 

“ Enfem atque infignem galeam folatia victo.” 


The only legitimate mode of eftimating the value of a tranfla- 
tion, iscarefully to compare it with the original. As it is obvi- 
oufly inexpedient for us to detail the particulars of this proce!s, 
as applied to the whole of Mr. M.'s verfion, we fhall feleét for 
critical examination the third fatire .In making this choice, 
we are influenced, not only by our opinion that it affords a fair 
fpecimen of Mr. M.’s talents as a tranflator, but alfo by the 
recolleGion that in confequence of Dr. Johnfon’s admirable 
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imitation, it is more familiar to Englifh fcholars than moft of 
Juvenal’s other compofitions. 

In our critique on Mr. Gifford’s verfion, we obferved, that 
it is the firft duty of a tranflator to give a correét tranfcript of 
the fenfe of the original. Againft this fundamental rule, Mr. 
M. has erred, in the exordium of the fatire which we propofe 
to examine. 

Speaking of Cumz, Juvenal fays ; 

“ Janua Bajarum eft, et gratum littus ameni 
Seceffus.” 


which Mr. M. renders, 

“ Next Baiz fpreads its falutary fhore, 

Where partial Nature lavifhes her ftore 

Of choiceft bleffings.” 
It is obvious to remark, that Mr. M. has transferred to Baize 
the commendation which Juvenal, applauding the judgment 
of his friend in the choice of a retreat, beftowed upon Cume, 
Mr. Gifford has, in fewer words, given a correct idea of the 
meaning of the original : 

“ Full on the road to Baiz, Cume lies, 

And many a fweet retreat her fhore fupplies.” 





LV. 49.)—“ Quis nunc diligitur, nifi confcius, et cui fervens 
FEftuat occultis animus, fernperque tacendis ? 
Nil tibi fe debere putat, nil conferet unquam 
Participem qui te fecreti fecit honefti.” 
This paffage,y we apprehend, is not only inadequately, but 
erroneoufly, tranflated by Mr. M. in the following lines ; 
“ For who at Rome are honour’d and carefs’d, 
But fuch as ftifle confcience in their breaft; 
High brib’d by wretches who deteétion fear: 
For honeft fecrets few will deign to hear.” 


The “ ftifling of confcience” does not exhibit the true fenfe of 
confcius (privy to fecrets); nor of the expanfion of that idea 
in “ Ejtuat occultis animus.” And, in the latter couplet, 
Juvenal does not allude to the indifference with which “ honeft 
fecrets” are heard, but to the temper of mind of the people 
who impart them: in this inftance we muft prefer the verfion 
of Mr. Gifford, as being more faithful than that of Mr. Marth; 

“ For who is lov’d in thefe degenerate times, 

‘But he whofe confcious bofom {wells with crimes; 

With monftrous crimes he never muft impart, 

Though the dire fecret burft his lab’ring heart ? 

They owe, they pay thee nothing, who prepare 

To truft an honeft fecret to thy care.” 


(V. 54.) 
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(V. 54.) “ Tanti tibi non fit opaci 
Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 
Ut fomno careas ponendaque premia fumas 
Triftis, et 4 magno femper timearis amico.” 

The dire neceffity of hunting after a rhyme has caufed Mr. 
M. totaily to pervert the meaning of the concluding point of 
the above energetic and awful lines: 

“ Yet let not all that Tagus can unfold, 

Who feeks the ocean with his fands of gold, 
Rob thee of reft, through envy of the knave 
Who lives a great man’s penfioner and flave.” 


Juvenal does not warn his friend againft the indulgence of 
envy, but againft the participation of wicked fecrets; and he 
does not difluade him from becoming “ a great man’s pen- 
fioner and flave,” bat a great man’s penfioner and mafier. 

Mr. Gifford, in his verfion of this paflage, has happily 
fucceeded in transfufing the ideas of Juvenal into Englilh 
poetry: 

“ But let not all that Tagus’ waves contain, 

Nor all the gold they pour into the main, 

Be deem’d a bribe fufficient to requite 

Thy lofs of peace by day, of fleep by night. 

O, take not, take not what thy foul rejects, 

Nor fell the faith which he who buys fufpects.” 

(V. 198.) —“ Jam pofcit aquam, jam frivola transfert 

Ucalegun, tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant 
Tu netcis.” 

We are inclined to think that neither Mr. M. nor Mr.G. 
has fully entered into the fpirit of tl-is paflage. The former 
reprefents Ucalegon as a needy lodger : 

“ Though poor with eafe fecure their trifling all.” 
By the latter he is confidered as a neighbour to the perfon 
whom he wifhes to apprife of the dangers incident to thoie 
who refide in Rome : 
“ Though neighbours cry 
For water, and in wild confufon fly 
With what they can.” 


Bat we fubfcribe to the interpretation of Lubin, as quoted 
in-the Variorum edition of Juvenal. That acute critic is o! 
opinion that Ucalegon defignates fome wealthy citizen, who 
lives in the lower ftory of a houfe, the garret of which is occu- 
pied by fome unfortunate child of poverty and diftrefs. This 
comment fuggefts an aggravation of the miferies of the needy, 
which, we believe, Juvenal meant to convey, but which has 
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efcaped the notice of all the editors of his Satires, whofe notes 
we have confulted.. For we fubmit it to the decifion of 
claflical feholars, whether we are not warranted’ in the con- 
jecture, that he intends to a the rich man as fo much 
‘engaged in removing éven the refufe of his furniture, as en- 
tirely to forget the unfortunate pauper who fleeps in fatal fe- 
curity in the upper ftory: 
— “ Jam frivola transfert” 
Ucalegon ; tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant 
Tu neicis: nam fi gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit quem tegula fola tuetur 
A pluvia.” 
. —————2 
Every one who has attempted a poetical verfion of an an- 
cient claffic author, muft have experienced how difficult it is 
to give a complete counterpart of the fenfe of the original, 
without running into diffufenefs of ftyle. If, therefore, two 
rival tranilations were in other refpeéts equal, we fhould give 
the preference to that which is comprehended in the fewer 
number of lines. When his verfes are examined by the fimple 
procefs of enumeration, Mr. Marth appears to have the advan- 
tage over Mr. Gifford: his tranflation of the third fatire, for 
inftance, confifts of 410 lines, whilft that of Mr. Gifford is 
extended to 491. But, after diligent inveftigatian, we are 
convinced that his comparative concifenefs is not the refult 
of fuperior compactnefs of diction, but to the inadequacy of 
his expreflion of Juvenal’s ideas. Of this we fhall proceed to 
quote a few inftances: 
(V. 2.;—“ Laudo tamen vatuis quod fedem figere Cumis 
Deftinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllz.” 
“ Deferted Cumz well deferves his choice, 
And at his prefence Sibyl mutt rejoice.” 


In this tranflatiom the humourous hyperbole, by which the 
deferted flate of Cume is fo ftrongly exprefled, entirely eva- 
porates. By Mr.G. it is preferved: but the claffic icholar 
will be aware, that, in order to preferve it, he has been forced 
into an ungraceful amplification: 

“ ] yet applaud his firm refolve, to live 

At lonely Cumez; and the Siby! give 

One citizen at leaft, one virtuous fugitive,” 





{V. 5.) —* Ego vel Prochytam prepono Suburre.” 
“ But fome barren foil 
Would I prefer to all the city’s toil.” ; 
On this paflage we muft obferve, that the livelinefs of the 


original is loft in the general expreffion, “ fome barren foil ;”— 
Vou. ILE. and 
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and that Juvenal does not complain of the toil, but of the 
bufile, tumult, and danger which occur in the city. The ideas 
of the original are certainly more fully and more corre¢tly 
exhibited by Mr. G.: 


* Though I would make e’en Prochyta my home, 
Bare as it is, ere the throng’d fireets of Rome.” 


(V. 12.)—* Hic ubi noéturne Numa conftituebat amice,” 
is very feebly rendered, for the fake of a rhyme, 
“ Where facred converfe Numa oft defired.” 


Mr. G., more correétly, though at greater length, 


“ Here Numa erft his nightly vifits paid, 
And held high converfe with the Egerian maid.” 


A fimilar inftance of the different principles upon which the 
two verfions are conftruéted, occurs in the next line of Mr. M.’s 
tranflation : 

“ Though now the grove by peddling Jews is hir’d.” 
Into whieh he has endeavoured to comprefs the ideas con- 
tained in— 

“ Nunc facri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur 

Judzis quorum cophinus fenumque fupellex.” 


We think that in omitting to notice in his tranflation “ facet 

fontis,” and “ delubra,” Mr. M. has fuppreffed the {fpirit of 

Juvenal, which rifes indignant at the avarice and irreligion 

which prompted his countrymen to let out facred places for 

profane purpofes. Nor can we forbear regretting the lofs of 

the picture contained in “ paren cophinus fanumque fupellex.” 
bfe 


Dr. Darwin has juftly obferved, that “ the poet writes prin- 
cipally to the eye”:* and when tranflators bury defcriptions 
alive, in abftract terms, we are-apt to call in queftion the de- 
licacy of their tafte, or the copioufneis of their refources— 
Mr. G. has been more happy in his verfion of this paflage: 

“ Now the once hallow’d fountain, grove, and fane, 


Are let to Jews, a wretched wand’ring train, 
Whofe wealth is but a bafket ftuff’d with hay.” 





(V. 38.) “ Cum fint 
Quales ex humili magna ad faftigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit fortuna jocari.” 





* Botanic Garden. Interlude if. 
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This paffage is tranflated by Mr. M. in juft the fame number 
of lines as the original: sem 


“ Since fortune, when difpos’d to play the fool, 
Could never find a more appropriate tool.” 


The latter of thefe lines, however, conveys no precife idea ; 
and the principal circumftance of the original, “ ex humili 
magna ad fajtigia rerum eatollit,” is totally omitted :—not fo 
Mr. G.: 
“ Since thefe are they 
Whom fortune, ’midft her wild and wanton play 
With human ftate, her toy, in fome blind hour, 
Lifts from the dregs of earth to wealth and power.” 
(V. 41.) — © Mentiri nefcio, librum 
Si malus eft nequeo laudare et pofcere— 


is rendered by Mr. M., 


“J fcorn deceit ; 
And nonfenfe ever my contempt muft meet,” 


On comparing the two verfions of this paflage, it appears 
that whilft Mr. M. facrifices to concifenefs one of the chief 
duties of a tranflator, namely, an exhibition of the whole of 
the meaning of his original, Mr. G., at the hazard of diffufe- 
nefs, brings it to full view. 

In his rage for brevity, Mr. M. has totally omitted v. 187, 


188, which allude te certain cuftoms of the ancient Romans, 
a knowledge of which cannot fail to be interetting to the cu- 
rious enquirer into the manners of nations. This paflage Mr. 
G. has deemed it worth while, not only to tranflate, but alfo 
to illuftrate by a note. 

We look in vain into Mr. M.’s verfion for the humour which 
enlivens the termination of Juvenal’s defcription of the vio- 
lence of the drunken bully :— 

“ He for mercy pleads, 
And bleffes fortune when his prayer fucceeds.”’ 
This is a poor counterpart of— 
“ Pugnis concifus adorat 
Ut liceat pauciscum dentibus inde reverti.” 
Though Mr. G.’s tranflation does not equal the fpirit of the 
original, it is much fuperior to Mr. M.’s:— 
“ And creeping off, that mercy to admire, 
Which fets them free with yet a bone entire.” 


In the fcurrilous addrefs of the bravo, however, “ Unde 
venis,” &c. Mr. M. has avoided that low vulgarity of diction 
with which Mr. G. has caricatured his origioal. 
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Having thus illuftrated by inftances what we regard as the 
general defects of Mr. M.’s verfion, and the circumftances in 
which it is inferior to Mr. Gifford’s, we turn with pleafure to 
the more grateful tafk of pointing out its excellencies. And 
we think we may jufily concede to him the merit of fimplicity 
of diction and melody of verfe. We alfo applaud the delicacy 
with which he has fippreffed or foftened down the grofs ex- 
preflions and difgufting delineations of his original. Many 
detached inftances we have marked in our copy of his work, 
in which be has exemplified that euriofa felicitas of expreffion 
which is peculiarly requifite in a tranflator. Thefe we fhould 
le happy to quote: but, remembering that we are reftri¢ted 
to certain limits, we prefer laying before our readers a conti- 
nued paflage, of fome length, in which we think Mr. M. has 
been fignally fuccefstul. Several of this defcription oceur in 
the 10th Satire, from which we fele@ the following : 


“¢ TIow fmall the urn which Hannibal contains! 
And is this all, this all that now remains 
Of the great warrior, whofe undaunted foul 
Not Afric’s utmoft limits could controul, 
Though through her vaft extent his name was known, 
And every nation bowed to him alone ? 
Spain feels his yoke, huge Pyrennees arife 
A feeble barrier; tow’ring to the tkies, 
Nature oppofes e’en her Alps in vain: 
Through folid rocks he pierces; with difdain 
Smiles upon danger, ftill purfues his way, 
And trembling Italy receives his fway. 
But yet unfatisfied, he cries, “ Proceed, 
Forward, prefs on, complete the glorious deed ! 
Nothing is ours, till Rome’s proud grandeur falls, 
And Punic ftandards float around her walls.” 
With fuch pretenfions, colours are too faint 
The Chief on his Getulian beaft to paint; 
This mighty conqu’ror’s character to trace, 
His haggard looks and eye-disfigur’d face. 
What was his end? Hlufive glory, tell 
What fate thy vanquifh’d votary befel ? 
Chas’d into exile, his proud fpirit bends; 
At foreign courts a fuppliant he attends ; 
With humble brow, contempt and infult takes, 
And waits with patience ’till the tyrant wakes. 
To clofe that troubled life which vex’d the world, 
No falchions glitter’d, and no darts were hurl’d; - 
But fubtle poifon, in a ring conceal’d, 
Aveng’d the carnag’d heaps on Canne’s field. 
Madman ! through rugged Alps purfue,thy way, 
To thine chief hero of the children’s play.” 
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Mr. M.’s tranflation is not illufirated by notes. For this he 
modeftly declares that no apology is requifite, as “ whatever 
marticnleds concerning Juvenal and his writings could be either 
known with certainty, or conjectured with any degree of pro- 
bability, have been already fo copioufly detailed by Mr. Gif- 


ford, and in fuch a pleafing fiyle, as to render any further 
refearches unneceflary.” 





Art. CCVII. The Hiftory of Scotland, from the Union of the Crowns 
on the Accefion of Jumes VI. to the Throne of England, to the 
Union of the Kingdoms in the Reign of Queen Anne. The Second 
Edition, corrected, With a preliminary Diffrtation on the Par- 
ticipation of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the Murder of Darnl 


By Malcolin Laing, Efg. 4 Vols. 8vo. pp.1839. Price il. 16s. 
Mawman, London. 1804. 


Rp firft edition of this work was publifhed three or four 
years ago, in two volumes o¢tavo, without the differta- 
tion on the death of Darnley, which occupies no lefs than two 
volumes of the prefent work. In the firft edition there was an 
eflay, by Mr. Pinkerton, to explain the nature of the Gowrie 
con{piracy, which we obferve is omitted in the prefent edi- 
tion. Mr. Laing’s hiftory is meant as a fequel to Dr, Robert- 
{on’s work, who publifhed a hiftory of Scotland during the 
reigns of Mary and James VI., with a review of its previous 
hiftory. Mr. Laing’s motive for undertaking this work was, 
that, from the period of the acceffion to the Union, the moft 
prominent events only of Scottith hiftory are recorded by hif- 
torians; their caufes, confequences, and whole train of tubor- 
dinate incidents, being but imperfectly known ; and that the 
domeftic tranfactions of Scotland have hitherto remained con- 
cealed in manufcripts, or buried in the obfcure volumes of 
ecclefiaftical difputation. We confefs we have been difap- 
pointed in our expectations of meeting with a very full and 
perfect account of thefe parts of Scottith hiftory in the prefent 
volumes. With the exception of extreme cruelties, itated on 
the authority of Crawford’s, Founteiohall’s, and other manu- 
{cript memoirs, to have been perpetrated in Scotland in the 
reigns of Charles IT. and James ll., we find little that is. not 
to be met with in Rapin’s hiftory. 

The account of the reign of James I. is extremely barren of 
intereft, and is almoft exclufively devoted to ecclefiaftical 
affairs, We obferve, that in Scotland the monarch had no 
veto in oppofition to the decifions of parliament ; “ that his 
prerogative was limited to the power of aflembling the — 
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and prefiding in parliament, but that he was obliged at the 
conclufion of each parliament (feffion ?) to ratify, by the indif- 
penfable touch of fis fceptre, whatever had been enacted by 
the three eftates.” | The monarch, however, had, in faét, a veto 
before the introduétion of any difcuffion into parliament; for 
no bill- could be brought in without the previous fanction of the 
Lords of Articles, who formed a parliamentary ‘committee, 
and were chofen in the following manner: The bifhops fe- 
jected, in the firft inftance, eight temporal peers; and thefe 
eight, in their turn, made choice of eight bifhops; the fixteen 
conttituting the Lords of Articles. From the well-known fub- 
ferviency of bifhops to the Court, we may conclude, that 
nothing very offenfive to the ruling power was ever fuffered to 
be brought into difcuffion. Another remarkable circumftance 
is, that peers, prelates, and commons, all voted in one 
chamber. 

From the following extract, which breathes a fpirit of lau- 
dable hoftility to perfecution, we prefume that Mr. Laing was 
not aware of there having been numerous other inftances of 
religious perfecution during the reign of James I. 


“ To the popifh lords he was always lenient, though folicitous 
for their converfion; but the merit of toleration, or the praife of 
lenity, was obliterated by the unjuft and cruel perfecution of 
“Ogilvy, a Jefuit. His life, as a feminary prieft, was already for- 
feited ; but the exceflive and difproportionate feverity of the punih- 
ment prohibited the execution of an inhuman law. With an af- 
fected moderation, profefling to pardon his religious and to punifh 
only his political opinions, James tranfmitted a feries of interroga- 
tories, dangerous to a Jefuit, if anfwered with fincerity, or ineflec- 
tual, if the opinions of his order were concealed. His confeffion, 
though replete with bigotry, was fincere. He acknowledged the fu- 
premacy, and the right of the pope to excommunicate princes ; and 
reprobated the blafphemous oath impofed in England on Roman 
catholics: but he’ rejected every interrogatory on the power of the 
pope to depofe the king, or to abfolve his fubjects from their oath 
of allegiance ; and declined the queftion, as it was {till undeter- 
mined in the church, whether a monareh thus degraded might be 
lawfully flain. In thefe queftions the monarch was certainly far 

- lefs interefted than the difputant, for the fame topics had been agi- 
tated in his recent controverfy with Cardinal Bellarmine. But the 
filence was not lefs fatal than the confeffion of the Jefuit : by a fin- 
gular ftrain of tyranny, he was convicted of treafon for declining 
the authority of the king and council ; and executed for his refufal 
to anfwer intidious interrogatories that affected his life. Under the 
arbitrary reign of a favourite, the poflfeffions or the intereft of a 
wealthy peer may alternately purchafe his pardon or provoke his 
fate; but the execution of an innocent and wretched prieft, mutt 
be imputed to the vindictive difpolition of the fovereign, which “a 
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to be gratified only by the death of the unhappy victim who difputed 
his doctrines.” (Vol. iii. p. 65.) 


The faét is, that there were fix-and-twenty catholic priefts 
and laymen who were executed during this reign, befides one 
hundred and feven priefts who were banifhed. 

As the rebellion of Scotland againft Charles I. is in a great 
meafure to be attributed to the attempt, too obftinately per- 
fifted in, to compel the adoption of certain ceremonials in the 
church fervice of that country, we fhall prefent our readers 
with the following obfervations of Mr. Laing on the Commu- 
nion Service : 


“The real prefence of Chrift in the Eucharift is a doctrine which, 
however loudly difputed, is maintained, under flight or nominal 
thades of diftinétion, by almoft every denomination of Chriftians. 
According to the papifts, the elements are trenfubjlantiated in a 
manner imperceptible to fenfe; the bread into the body, the wine 
into the blood of the Son of God, According to the Lutherans, the 
bread and wine are confubjantial with the body and blood of Chrift, 
whofe perfon is myftically incorporated with the fubftance of the 
eucharift. The Calvinifts, again, are perfuaded that the corporeal 
parts of the nature of Chrift are /piritually conjoined with their 
jacramental fymbols, received by the faithful, and fwallowed /pi- 
ritually through the intervention of faith, The adoration offered 
by papifts to the corporeal, is withheld by reformers from the fpi- 
ritual prefence of Chrift in the eucharift. In the Englith church, 
however, where the doctrines of Calvin are blended and decorated 
with the ceremonies of Rome, the gefture of kneeling is retained in 
the adminiftration of the facrament, as a mark of veneration rather 
than of worthip, directed neither to the confecrated elements, nor 
to the {piritual combination of material fubftances. But the Scot- 
tith reformers were apprehenfive, that the adoration addreffed at 
firft to an invifible being, would foon be transferred to the inter- 
mediate object prefented to the votary, and again degenerate into 
an idolatrous worfhip. Every genuflexion was therefore prohibited, 
and their communion was regulated by a {crupulous imitation of 
the pafchal fupper. The apoftles reclined or fat with their Mafter 
attuble. The prefbyterians, inftead of kneeling like penitents to 
adore the elements, feated themfelves as guefts, to enjoy the hof- 
pitality of the genial board. ‘The altars which they had demolifhed 
were replaced by tables, on which the confecrated viands were 
broken and diftributed by the communicants themfelves, accord- 
ing to the primitive inftitution of their divine repaft. Such minute 
obiervance of the apoftolical fupper was dictated by their antipathy 
to the Romith worfhip, and their defire to recede from whatever was 
fuperftitious ; nor was the pofture recommended by James at the 
adminiftration of the facrament, lefs obnoxious as a departure from 
eftablifhed forms, than as an approach to the ido!atrous facrifice 
aud adoration of the hoft.” (Vol. iii. p. 72—74.) 
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Mr. Laing is in an error when he afferts (p. 75, vol. iii.), 
“ that it is a popifh doctrine that the hoft on the bed of death 
is geen to falvation.” 

n the hiftory of the reign of Charles I., the round-head 

politics of Mr. Laing appear confpicuous. He is continually 
dwelling on the mifconduét of the king, and fcarcely ever 
notices the provocations he met with from the continual en- 
croachments of the parliament. The caufes of his unpopu- 
larity in Scotland appear to have been, his attempt to produce 
a religious conformity between the two nations; the trial of 
Lord Balmerino on a very vexatious pretext,—that of leafing- 
making ; and the introduction of the canons, which went to ex- 
tend the royal {upremacy in matters of religion into a kind of 
patriarchal authority. In reafoning on the conduct of Charles 
with refpect to Scotland, it is very difficult to affume that 
fevere impartiality fo effential to hiftorical difcuffion. When 
we confider Charles as the fucceffor of a hundred and eight 
Scottifh monarchs, himfelf a mild and confcieutious prince, 
not innovating from his own caprices, but labouring to preferve 
a religious fabric ereGted in Scotland by his father, and which 
his own confcience told him ought to be preferved ;—when we 
fee hin conttantly thwarted by the oppofition of his Scottith 
fubjects ; circumvented by their toils; forced into the field by 
the:: repeated rebellions; compelled to an pit eine peace; 
that peace infringed by the Scotch to his deftruction, during 
his fubfequent conteft with his Englith fubjeéts; and finally, 
when he had-fought refuge in the camp of thofe who were to 
peculiarly his countrymen, who were bound to him by fo 
many ties ;—when we lee him, after being compelled io fub- 
mit to more than fix months indignities and infults, actually 
fold to his bitter enemies, who fo fvon brought him to the 
feaffold ; we feel fuch a mixture of pity and indignation as 
almoft unfits us for cold and minute difquifition. The jet of 
the queftion feems to lie in this ;—Could the Scotch juftly de- 
mand of Charles the abolition of epifcopacy, on pretext of the 
artifices ufed by James in its eftablifhment? At all events, we 
cannot but lament the obftinacy of Charles, which, on this as 
well as other occafions, let flip the happy moment of making 
conceffions, till they appeared to be extorted inftead of 
granted. The ftruggles of the king to preferve epifcopacy, 
produced on the part of the people the celebrated Covenant, 
which was fo influeatial on the fubfequent events of this reign, 
as to merit particular attention. 

“ The meafures which the tables adopted to unite the people, 
were bold and judicious; the refult, perhaps, of the peculiar 
exigencies to which they were reduced. The late oe scenery 
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evinced the infincerity of the former equivocal declaration of 
Charles, and by prohibiting their petitions under the pains of trea- 
fon, might remind them of the unjuft attainder of Balmerino, and of 
the perfecution to which they were deftined themfelves, when their 
combination fhould be diffolved. The officers of ftate were not lefs 
affiduous to divide the fupplicants, than the prelates to amufe them 
by delufive promifes that they would intercede with Charles to with- 
draw the liturgy and canons from the church, and to new-model the 
high commiffion, To difconcert thofe various intrigues, and to 
cement their own union by a folemn engagement, they projected 
the memorable renewal of their national covenant; the origin of 
which may be traced to the beginning of the reformation, when the 
lords of the congregation, by their bond or covenant, firft under 
took the protection of the infant church, It was twice renewed in 
the progrefs, but neglected after the etiablifhment of the reforma- 
tion, During the adminiftration of Arran, a negative confeflion of 
faith, enumerating aud renouncing the corruptious of the Romith 
fee, was framed, to gbviate the imputation of popery, and fub- 
fcribed by the fovercign, his houfehold, and his fubjects at large. 
When revived on the approach of the Spanifh Armada, it was con- 
firmed by a bond for the prefervation of religion, for the prote¢tion 


of the royal perfon, and for the general defence. The name was 


adopted from the frequent covenants of Ifrael with God; and the 
nature of the obligation was derived from the bonds of mutual de- 
tence and maintenance peculiar to the nation; but the idea itfelf 
is familiar in every divided ftate, wherever affociations are formed 


for the fupport of accmmon caufe. The covenant was remembered 
and revered by the people, as an obligation to which their anceftors 
had repeatedly {worn, inftituted during the purity, and renewed in 
the troubles, or on the triumphs of the prefbytertan faith, 

“ An engagement once popular, and itill venerated, in which 
the whole nation might again concur, was announced with precau- 
tion, and adapted with fuitable deliberation to the umes, The 
fupplicants were invited, or exhorted, to repair from the country 
to a folemn meeting proclaimed by the tables. A preparatory faft 
“as appointed, and the preachers, in fecret concert with the tables, 
sccommended an immediate recour{e to the national covenant. This 
memorable deed, of which it would be improper to forget the au- 
thors, was prepared by Alexander Henderfon, the leader of the 
clergy, and Archibald Johnfton, afterwards of Warifton, an advo- 
cate, in whom the fupplicants chiefly confided. It was revifed by 
Balmerino, London, and Rothes, The negative confeflion of faith 
was preferved entire. It contained a general profeflion of the re- 
formed faith, and a minute abjuration of the rites, doctrines, and 
the whole difcipline of the Romifh church; its baftard facraments, 
tts diabolical mafs, and the neceflity of the eucharift to falvation ; 
its invocation or worfhip of angels and faints; the dedication of 
churches, days, and altars; its confecrated water and prayers for 
the dead; the crofs, auricular confeflion, and blafphemous litany ; 
sts temporal monarchy, wicked hierarchy, and impious priefthood. 
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A variety of ftatutes were next enumerated, to vindicate the renewal 
of this intolerant confeffion. A bond of union was fubjoined, con- 
taining a declaration that the liturgy and canons, as if exprefsly 
prohibited, were virtually renounced in the confeffion of faith ; and 
concluding with an obligation to retift thofe innovations, to defend 
each other, and to fupport the fovereign in the prefervation of reli- 
gion, liberty, and Jaw. In this bond the only difficulty occurred : 
if the canons and liturgy were virtually prohibited, the articles of 
Perth and the hierarchy were equally condemned by the confeffion 
of faith ; but fome of the clergy were reftrained by an arbitrary oath 
of conformity, which the prelates had exaéted ; others, to whom the 
corruptions of the church were offenfive, had been reconciled, by 
the lapfe of thirty years to its epifcopal form; and, among the no- 
bility themfelves, there were fome who had imbibed the doétrine of 
paflive obedience during the late reign. Their fcruples were ob- 
viated by conceflions of cafuiftical diftinétions. The ufe and prac. 
tice of former innevations, and the approbation of corruptions 
already eftablifhed, were forborne, not abjured, till examined and 
determined by a free affembly: the defence of religion was quali- 
fied by the conditional fupport of the fovereign; and in this com- 
prehenfive form the covenant received the approbation of the 
tables, 

“ When the fuppliants had affembled in the Grey Friar’s church, 
the covenant was renewed with folemn exhortation and prayer. It 
was fubfcribed and fworn, with uplifted hands, by the nobility, the 
gentry, the clergy, and burgeffes; by thoufands of all denomina- 
tions, of either fex, and of every age. Copies were immediately 
tranfinitted, and commiflioners difpatched to the different counties 
in the Weft and North; and in a few days the covenant refounded 
like an alarm through Scotland. The people were roufed and agi- 
tated by a zeal untelt fince the firft reformation, All ranks were 
attracted to fubfcribe ; and in every parifh, the covenant was em- 
braced on Sunday with fhouts of the moft enthufiaftic joy, or with 
tears and prayers of contrition for their paft defection, The fierce 
clans of the North fufpended their feuds, and within two months 
almoft all Scotland fubmitted to the covenant. Aberdeen alone 
was withheld from fubfcribing, by the influence of the Univerfity, 
and the power of Huntley. Great was the joy, inexpreffible the 
comfort diffufed on the imagination, or the heart, by this fecond 
reformation, which was afcribed, in its origin and fuccefs, to the 
divine prefence; and compared, in its progrefs, to Elifha’s cloud, 
from the breadth of an hand overfpreading the firmament; and 
which was certainly produé¢tive of a change, if not a real reforma- 
tion of manners ;—of a more auftere devotion, an abftemious fum- 
plicity in apparel and diet, and a gloomy circumfpeétion in focial 
life.” (Vol. ili, p. 136.) 


The following obfervation on the rapid growth of the fpirit 
of oppofition among the people of Scotland we deem a very 
judicicus one: 


“« The 
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«« The moft moderate men, though in their youth impreffed with 
the doctrines of paflive obedience, were reconciled, by the appa- 
rent necetlity, to the right of refiftance. They diftinguifhed be- 
tween a king whofe power was confined to Scotland, who muft have 
yielded to the demands of the nation, or the advice of parliament, 
and a monarch whofe oppotition fprang from a foreign fupport, and. 
againft whom, as his approach was, in effect, an invafion from a 
foreign power, refiftance was properly a national defence. The 
moft experienced officers, trained to arms by Guftavus, and em- 
ployed by Banier, were recalled by Lefly to the defence of their 
country. Additional fupplies of ammunition, ams, and artillery, 
were provided. A committee for military affairs was eftablihhed at 
Edinburgh. Subordinate committees, and commanders who had 
ferved abroad, were diftributed through each county, and the peo- 
ple were trained in rotation to the ufe of arms. Two thoufand foot 
were embodied under Monro, as a feminary for foldiers, to over- 
awe the borders ; and nine bundred men were raifed by Argyle, to 
oppofe the Macdonalds of the ifles, and the arrival of Antrim, their 
chief, from Ireland.” (Vol. iii. p. 158.) 


The following remark applies pretty forcibly to the actual 
fituation of internal politics in England : 


“ Yet the queftion which thus rekindled a civil war in both 
kingdoms, was the refult naturally to be expected from two co-or- 
dinate parts of the conftitution ;—an independent parliament, anda 
monarch obftinately tenacious of power. His inflexible refolution 
not to nominate, or rather never to receive, a popular adminiftra- 
tion recommended by the commons, excited, and may {ftill juftify, 
the oppofition of parliament. A fuccefsful oppofition can only be 
exerted by fufpending the operations of government, or by divefti 
the crown of a dangerous or difputed prerogative : but the firft ex- 
pedient had been triedin vain, Neither the refufal of fupplies, nor 
the unavoidable interruption of public bufinefs; neither the urgent 
fituation of Ireland; not the poverty to which Charles was reduced, 
nor the diftrefs and danger with which he was furrounded, could 
furmount his invincible repugnance to gratify the commons, and to 
introduce the popular leaders into office. When a change of ad- 
miniftration and of meafures, the cheap and common remedy for 
public difcontent, was thus perverfely refufed, no alternative re- 
mained but to diveft the fovereign of the laft prerogative upon 
which he relied. There was then no ftanding army to be with- 
drawn from under his command, and diffolved by the refufal of a 
mutiny bill. But his military authority might be fufpended, and 
the militia might be lodged in fecure hands. In thefe tranfa¢tions 
we difcover the fpirit of latertimes. We difcern the fame conftitu- 
tional {pirit which has been repeatedly exerted to impofe a new 
adminiftration on a reluctant fovereign; or if the refufal of fup- 
plies, and a total interruption of government, fhould prove ineffec- 
wal, to abridge the fecret influence or prerogative of the crown. 
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The progrefs of parties at different periods is often fimilar, and the 
origin of the civil wars admit of a fimple and obvious explanation. 
It ijlufirates an important political truth, that the balance afcribed 
tothe Englith conftitution is often ideal; and that the executive 
and legiflative branches, which are regarded as co-ordinate and 
equal powers, cannot long remain independent or divided. The 
people may choofe between a legiflature created by the influence, 
and devoted fecretly to the will of the crown, and a reprefentative 
body emanating from themfelves, and creating the miniftry in which 
the executive authority refides; but if neither of thefe powers were 
fubordinate, nor difpofed to fubmit to the influence of the other, 
the ideal balance of the conftitution might be preferved in theory, 
but the flate would be undone.” (Vol. iii. p, 225.) 


The conteft between Charles and the parliament was fo 
equal, their fucceffes and defeats had been {fo nearly balanced, 
and their actual refources were fo much the fame, that it may 
fairly be prefumed that the Scotch interference turned the 
feale in favour of the latter, and proved the deftruction of the 
monarch. Whatever may be the opinion of the juftice of the 
parliament’s conduét, we think there can be no doubt as to the 
criminality and bafenefs of the Scotch and their General 
Leflie. Their conduét was in direct oppofition to a treaty 
which they had recently extorted from their fovereign, but 
which his bittereft enemies never accufed him of infringing, 
however injurious to his interefts; and Leflie, when he was 
ereated Earl of Leven, made a folemn promife never more to 
bear arms againft the king. In Mr. Laing’s account of the 
effects of the Scotch interference, we do not meet with that 
minutenefs and intereft which we expected in a hiftory exclu- 
fively of Scotland: even Monirofe’s gallant exploits are hur- 
ried‘over. His account of the rife and progrets of the feét of 
Independents contains, however, ample information. 

Our author's obfervations on the termination of the conte 
between Charles and the Parliament are not a little curious: 
“ Thus, at the diftance of four years from the time when his 
fiandard was erected at Nottingham, the firft civil war was 
éxiinguifhed in England ;—~a memorable war, which is diftin- 
guifhed above all others by a mild and generous humanity, ez- 
empt from the vindiélive fury of civil diffentions.” We thall 
pais over rapidly the final act of this tragedy. In canfequeuce 
of the fatal battle of Nafeby, Charles was compelled to feek 
refuge in the Scottith camp; where, although he defpaired ot 
allegiance, he had every reafon to expect at leaft a fecure 
afylum. But the Scots, after keeping him captive, and treat- 
ing hiin with indignity, bafely betrayed him ; and, like Judas, 
fold their mafier to his enemies. Mr. Laing labours in vain 
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to remove this foul {pot from the character of his countrymen, 
by attempting to prove that the Englifh parliament had 
agreed to pay the Scotch claims before the treaty for deliver- 
ing up the king’s perfon: in reply to which we will briefly re- 
capitulate hiftorical faéts ; and prove, firft, that Charles did not 
venture his perfon into their power without a promife of fecu- 
rity ; and, fecondly, that the Scotch arrears, and the difpofal 
of his perfon, weré treated of by the commiffioners of the two 
nations at the fame time. It appears from Charles’s letter to 
the Marquis of Ormond (Rufhworth, vi. p. 268), that before 
he trufted himfelf with the Scotch army, he had received 
“very good fecurity, that he, and all who adhered to him, 
fhould be fafe in their perfons, honours, and confciences, in 
the Scotch army.” He came to the Scotch army. May 5th, 
1646: on Augutt 12th, the Scotch commiffioners prefented a 
memorial to the Lords, offering to fend their army into Scot- 
land, upon reafonable fatisfaction for their pains, hazards, 
charges, and fufferings; and that, fince his majefty had not 
agreed to the propofitions prefented to him, it was neceffary 
to confult with them what was to be done, As WELL CONCERN- 
ING THE KING'S PERSON, as the peace and fafety of the two 
kingdoms. This produced higgling between the two parties ; 
the Scots firft demanding two millions, then lowering their 
demand to five hundred thoufand pounds, and agreeing 
finally to take four hundred thoufand. We acknowledge that 
there is no treaty,—no paper in exiftence, to prove that the 
delivery of the king’s perfon was the condition on which the 
Englith parliament agreed to pay this money ; but we know that 
the original hint about the king’s perfon was given in Auguft 
by the Scotch, when they firft claimed their arrears; that the 
delivery of his perfon took place at the fame time with the de- . 
parture of the Scotch army, and the payment of their arrears ; 
and it is incredible that the Englifh parliament fhould agree 
to pay fo large a fum to a people of whom they began to 
entertain no fmall jealoufy, without fome important, fome 
equivalent conceflion, being made to them. e non-exift- 
ence of written documents, on which Rapin dwells fo much, 
proves nothing: the Scottifh commiffioners would hardly 
- commit fo difgraceful a treaty to paper, when it was eafy to 
fettle it by a verbal agreement. 

Mr. Laing calls Cornet Joyce’s feizure of the King “ a gen- 
tle violence,” and infinuates that Charles was privy to the de- 
fign. What motive there can be for fuch an improbable fup- 
pofition, except it be to throw a ftigma on the King’s finceri- 
ty, who, on the event taking place, fent a note to the two 
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Houfes, acquainting them-that he was carried away againft 
his will, we are at a Jofs to imagine. Joyce’s gentle violence 
confifted in burfting into the King’s bed-chamber, holding a 
piftol in his hand, and, when required to fhow his commiflion, 
pointing to his foldiers :—a commiflion, as Charles obferved, 
written in very legible characters ! 

Our author accufes Mr. Hume of facrificing truth to dra- 
matic effect, in aflerting that the King’s flumbers were dif- 
turbed each night by the noife made by the workmen in 
ereting the {caffold on which he was to fuffer. The King 
was lodged at St. James’s, and not at Whitehall, as appears 
from Herbert’s Memoirs, who flept in his chamber from the 
beginning of his trial, to the laft hour of his life ; and what 
proves that Hume’s error was a wilful one is, that it appears, 
from a copy of Herbert’s Memoirs in the Advocate’s Library, 
that the very paflage which mentions that the King was re- 
moved two hae after his trial from Whitehall to St. James’s, 
is marked with Hume’s pencil. In Mr. Laing’s account of 
the execution, there is a flight inaccuracy : he firft ftates that 
the two executioners were difguifed in vizors, and further on 
adds, “ His head was fevered from his body at a fingle ftroke, 
by the man in the mafk. The other executioner expofed the 
bleeding head to public view ;” &c. 

In {peaking of an infurrection of the Covenanters in Scot- 
land, Mr. Laing informs us, “ this expedition was termed the 
Whigamous inroad, from a word coglayed by thefe weftern 


peafants in driving horfes, and the name transferred in the 
fucceeding reign to the opponents of the Court, is ftill pre- 
ferved and cherifhed by the /Vhigs as the genuine defcendants 
of the covenanting Scots.” We conceive the modern Whigs 
will not be much gratified in being traced to fucha fource. 

We cannot refrain from laying before our readers the in- 
terefting account of Montrote’s execution. 


* The clergy employed to perfecute the repofe of his laft mo- 
ments, fought, by the terrors of his fentence, to extort contriticn ; 
but his behaviour, firm and dignified to the end, repelled their in- 
fulting advances with fcorn and difdain. He was prouder, he re- 
plied, to have his head affixed to the prifon walls, than his picture 
placed in the King’s bed-chamber; ‘and, far from being troubled 
that my limbs are to be fent to your principal towns, I with that I 
had fiefh enough to be difperfed through Chriftendom, to atteft my 
dying attachment to my King.’ To reduce this fentiment into verfe, 
was the calm employment of his mind that night. He appeared 
next day on the fcaffold, in a rich habit, with the fame ferene coun- 
tenance; and addrefied the people, rather to vindicate his dying 
unabfolved by the church, than to juftify an invafion of the pol 
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dom during a treaty with the eftates. The infults of his enemies 
were not yet exhaufted. The hiftory of his exploits was attached 
to his neck by the public executioner; but he fmiled at their in- 
ventive malice, declared that he wore it with more pride than he 
had done the garter ; and when his devotions were finifhed, he de- 
manded if any more indignities remained to be pra¢tifed, and fub- 
mitted calmly to an unmerited fate. 

“Thus perifhed, at the age of thirty-eight, the gallant Marquis 
of Montrofe, with the reputation of one of the firft Commanders 
whom the times had produced. He excelled in military ftratagems; 
but his talents were rather thofe of an active partifan, than of a 
great Commander ; and were better fitted to excite and manage a 
defultory war, than to direé the complicated operations of a regu- 
lar campaign. His genius was great and romantic; approaching 
the moft nearly (in the opinion of Cardinal de Retz) to that of the 
ancient heroes of Greece and Rome. But his heroifm was wild and 
extravagant ; prone to vaft and defperate enterprifes, without con- 
fulting the neceflary means; actuated rather by paffion than by 
virtue, by prejudices rather than by regulated principles; and it 
was lefs confpicuous during his life, than from the fortitude with 
which he fuftained an ignominious death.” (Vol. iii. p. 420.) 


The following are the lines which he wrote with a diamond 
on his prifon window, the night before his execution : 


“ Let them beftow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I may {wim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimfon lake : 

Then place my parboil’d head upon a ftake ; 
Scatter my athes, ftrew them in the air. 

Lord! fince thou know’ft where all thefe atoms are, 
I’m hopeful thou’lt recover once my dutft, 

And confident thou'lt raife me with the juft.” 


Montrofe alfo wrote with the point of his {word an epitaph 
on the death of Charles I: ’ 


“ Great, good, and juft! could I but rate 

My griefs, and thy too rigid fate, 

I'd weep the world to fuch a ftrain, 

That it thould deluge once again : 

But fince thy loud-tongued blood demands fupplies 
More from Briareus’ hands than Argus’ eyes, 

I'll fing thy obfequies with trumpets founds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds.” 


_ After the death of Charles I., Scotland made fome unavail- 
ing attempts in favour of Charles II., but after being repeatedly 
baffled by Cromwell and Monk, this nation remained in com- 
plete fubjeétion to England till the period of Charles II.’s ac- 
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The effect of thefe civil difturbances on thé manners of the 
Scotch, is thus defcribed by Mr. Laing : 


“A morofe and fullen enthufiafm, of whith it is difficult at.pre- 
fent to form an adequate conception, diftinguifhes the charaéter and 
manners of the times. Ever fince the reformation, it had beén the 
misfortune of the clergy to continue obnoxious and hoftile to the 
court; and it was their policy, therefore, to cultivate thofe arts of 
popularity, and to cherHh that original fervour of devotion, from 
which an eftablifhed church, not difcountenanced by the civil ma- 
giftrate, never fails to recede. The oppofite policy of James, to 
deprefs the church, and to enliven its devotions, ferved only te 
perpetuate an auftere and fanatical {pirit, which might have fub- 
fided in time from indulgence, or from neglect. As he profeffed to 
counteract the fanaticifm of the people, by amufing fpettacles, good 
cheer at Chriftmas, and popular games in May, thefe were induftri- 
oufly prohibited by the covenant. ‘Theatrical reprefentations were 
not then introduced; but the moft innocent amufements, and the 
moft profligate diffipation, were alike profcribed. Cards and dans 
cing were interdited as the fnares of Satan, dangerous, or at leat 
unfuitable to the people of God. The feafis and domeftic paftimes 
appropriated to the winter folftice; the revels, and public diver- 
fions of the people ; even the Chrifimas recefs of the Courts of Law, 
were fupprefied as fuperftitious; the fports of the field were for- 
bidden to the clergy; nor durft the moft popular among them in- 
dulge in the moft innocent recreations, without a difpenfation from 
the Prefbytery, for the prefervation of their health. The people, 
aftonifhed at their own fuccefs in extemporary prayer, were ambi- 
tious to acquire the habitual folemnity of the clergy; .the clergy, to 
exceed the gloomy deportment of the people; and from their mu- 
tual emulation, the mirth and guiety of the nation difappeared. A 
pious grimace and cant, the refult of an affected devotion, fucceed- 
ed; and as the royalifts were reftrained by the eccletiaftical courts 
from the riotous exceffes of their party in England, an univerfal fe- 
verity of manners prevailed. 

“ This four and illiberal feverity of national manners, however 
curious or contemptible toa philofophical mind, was neither utter- 
ly pernicious, as fome imagine, nor, on the contrary, highly benef- 
cial, to public morals, Previous to the acceflion, the towns were 
injefted with conftant tumults, fanguinary conflicts, and frequent al- 
faffinations; and fuch were the barbarous manners of the antient 
Scots, that concealed armour was worn at court. Doubtlefs, their 
fubfequent intercourfe with the Englifh, and the travels of their no- 
bility and adventurers through Europe, contributed to their refine- 
ment: but when the Covenant was eftablithed, their deadly feuds 
difappeared, from a fenfe of religion, or from the terrors which au 
extenfive aflociation infpired. Tatenigeremcts an early reproach, 
was reftrained ; profane fwearing, which diminifhes our reverenc? 
for judicial oaths, was univerfally difcontinued ; and in confequenc? 
of the general feverity of manners, even the chara¢teriftical sna? 
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of the Scots was reprefied. The perufal of the Scriptures, and the 
habits of religious controverfy and extemporary prayer, in which 
the people of each fex, and of every condition, were eminently 
gifted, diffufed a portion of knowledge, which is ftill preferved; 
and it is obfervable, that the Scottifh peafantry are lefs illiterate, 
and more inquifitive and acute, than in other nations. The vices 
peculiarly obnoxious to the clerical cenfure, are thofe from which 
the clergy are themfelves debarred. Where chaftity has been fub- 
{tituted, inftead of celibacy, as a chief ingredient in the ecclefiafti- 
cal chara¢ter, fornication has ever been expofed, in the reformed 
churches, to the moft fevere perfecution. It was not punifhable 
with death, asin England ; but the penalties inflicted by the legifla- 
ture, and the cenfures, and, above all, the penances of the ecclefi- 
aftical courts, muft have taught circumfpection at leaft to licentious 
youth. The offenders appeared on the pillar, or ftool of repent- 
‘ance, an elevated feat in the midft of the church, to profefs their 
contrition to the congregation, and to endure the acrimonious re- 
bukes of the paftor. The penance of the adulterer was prolonged 
for fix months, and performed in fackcloth ; but the terrors even of 
the lighteft penance, have frequently impelled the unhappy mother 
to ftifle the illegitimate offspring of her womb. 

“ Fanaticifm, however, though in thefe inftances beneficial to 
morals, was productive of pride, hypocrify, fuperftitious credulity, 
religious perfecution, and other vices peculiar to the age. The 
regenerated, in proportion as they approached perfection, indulged 
in the utmoft latitude of fpiritual pride. Their ecftafies arofe at 
times to infpiration and vifions, in which they affected to hold the 
mott familiar converfe, and to expoftulate in the moft homely terms, 
with the Deity ; and they received as a divine refponfe, or uner- 
ring precept, whatfoever text or example occurred in prayer. As 
fear is invariably, in domeftic education, the fource of falfehood, 
their hypocrify was contra¢ted under early perfecution, from the 
neceflity of diffimulation, and improved from the habitual cant to 
which the mind reforts, when its devotion fubfides. Pride and hy- 
pocrify were cherifhed by the Calviniftic affurance, that the chofen 
are predeftinated never to fall; but fuperititious credulity is gra- 
tified by perfecution, and its objects were difcovered in the inno- 
cence and indigence of helplefs age. The belief of witchcraft was 
univerfal in the laft century, but the punifhment was more peculi- 
arly confined to Scotland. There the old and infirm, whofe fole 
criine was their mifery, were feized on the moft malevolent and ab- 
lurd fufpicions, and if the importunities of the clergy failed, tor- 
tures, under which the unhappy fufferers frequently expired, were 
never wanting to extort the confeflion of their ideal guilt. What- 
foever perfons they accufed in the phrenzy of defpair, were impli- 
cated in the crime, fearched by approved inquifitors, to difcover 
the fecret tokens of forcery, and condemned with their wretched 
accufers to the flames. Upon one occafion, thirty unhappy wretches 
were convicted of witchcraft, and burnt in Fife; on another, fixty 
of each fex were arraigned for the fame crime, but acquitted by the 
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good fenfe of the Englifh Judges, who perceived that the accufa- 
tions were malicious, “and the evidence abfurd. But in every pa- 
rifh and congregation, the moft unrelenting inquifition was main- 
tained by the clergy againft an imaginary crime, and there are few 
villages in Scotland, where the flames of perfecution have not been 
kindled againft indigent old age.” (Vol. ili. p. 480.) 


Our author gives a very able fketch of the character of Crom- 
well :-— 


“ He was born of refpectable parents, remotely allied on his mo- 
ther’s fide to the Stuart family, and on his father’s fprung from a 
fitter of Cromwell, the Minifter and the victiin of Henry VIII. 
From a diffolute and licentious youth, he pafied at once to the op- 
pofite extreme of enthufiafiic devotion; and, when the wars com- 
menced, afcended rapidly to the natural level of his genius and am- 
bition. From a command of horfe, he rofe to the firft rank in the 
army and in the fiate; from the obfcure and humble mediocrity oi 
a private ftation, to the abfolute dominion, and ultimate difpofal of 
three kingdoms. To fupplant a Monarch, or to fubvert the liber- 
ties of a free people, hud been the lot of others: but by combining 
thefe crimes, he was the firft who brought the Monarch whom he 
dethroned to a public execution, and reduced the people whom he 
ferved to the moft complete fubjection. A magnanimous and da- 
ring {pirit, an invincible courage, military talents, addrefs, perfe- 
verance, and uniform fuccefs, were neceflary to accomplith his ele- 
vation, and his crimes. But to thefe qualities he added the mof 
extravagant enthufiafm, the moft confummate hypocrify, a profound 
fagacity .1n difcerning the characters and defigns of others, an im- 
penetrable fecrecy in difguifing his own. From the diffipation of 
his early years he retained a fpecious franknefs, which degenerated 
often into grofs buffoonery, but without which hypocrify itfelf is of 
little avail. His magnanimity was naturally imperious and over- 
bearing; nor did he ftoop to diffimulation and artifice where it was 
poflible to command. His talents as a foldier, are rather confpi- 
cuous in the enthufiafm with which he infpired, and in the diici- 
pline to which he inured his troo ps, than in the evolutions of the 
field, or in the conduct of a campaign. His victories were due to 
their difeipline and irrefiftible valour, and as he entered iuto the 
army late in life, his military chara¢ter, though furpafied by none 
of his countrymen, never equalled the reputation of Condé and 
Turenne, Although inferior to Vane in dexterity and addrefs, he 
excelled in a vigorous and found underftanding. Neither wholly 
illiterate nor detiitute of elocution, he united an apparent incvle- 
rence of thought and expreffion, with a clear and fteady conception 
of his object; anda promptitude i in the choice and execution of his 
defigns. His quick and intuitive difcernment of the characters 0! 
men, was accompanied with the rare talent of employing their abi- 
lities in the manner moft adv antageous to himfelf or to the fiate. 
But the difcriminative charaéters of his genius were enthufiallz, 
hypocrity, and immoderate ambition; from the comibination : 
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which, he was fitted to become the author of a new feé, had he 
not found a fyftem already adapted to his purpofes, and fathioned’ 
to his hands. 

“ His ambition, however, was guided by events; and, like his 
talents, they appeared to expand with every opportunity that oc- 
curred. At one period it was confined to a ribband, a title, a com- 
petent fortune, and the command of the army; till the duplicity of 
Charles left him, as he faid, only this alternative: If it is my head 
or the King’s which muft fall, can I hefitate which to choofe? If 
Ireton, a genuine Republican, had furvived, or if the Parliament 
had confented to a timely diffolution, his ufurpation might have 
been prevented’; but the diffolution of the Long Parliament had 
become not lefs effential to his prefervation, than the deftruction of 
the King. His domeftic government was a reign of expedients, 
conducted with vigour, but without a plan. It was believed that 
his refources and his arts were exhaufted with his life; but to fur- 
mount the original obftacles to his greatnefs, was far more difficult 
than to prolong its duration, In private, his morals were irre- 
proachable. Where his fafety or his intereft had no immediate 
concern, his government was juft and lenient; and though huma- 
nity never obftructed the execution of his defigns, even his enemies 
acknowledged that he was not unworthy of the crown which he re- 
jected, had he been born to reign. He died with the charatter of 
the worft and the greateft man in modern times, which, with fome 
abatements, is fiill preferved ; and as he enjoyed more than regal 
power while alive, he was interred with more than regal pomp and 
expence.” (Vol. ili. p. 488.) 


On the reftoration of Charles II. very arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal meafures took place in Scotland; great cruelties likewife 
were undoubtedly perpetrated. All this, however lamentable, 
was to be expected now that the tide was turned : but it does 
not appeat that the Englifh Government fan¢tioned thefe cru- 
elties ; on the contrary, from the following account of Mr. 
Laing himfelf, it appears that the Court attempted in vain to 
{tem their progrefs. 


“ Executions became fo frequent, that an order arrived from 
Court to prevent the judicial effufion of blood. It was withheld 
from Council by the two Archbifhops, till the execution of Maccail, 
a young preacher, whom they had excruciated in order to 
extort a confeffion of his affociates, or of the confpiracies from 
which the infurrection was fuppofed to originate. The common 
inftruments of torture were boots of iron, within which the leg was 
comprefied with wedges. But Maccail endured the torture till his 
leg was crufhed and broken; and expired in ecftafy on the feaffold, 
exclaiming with a fublime enthufiafm, Farewell, thou fun and. 
moon! The world, and all its delights, farewell! Welcome, God 
my Father! Welcome, Chrift my Redeemer! Welcome, glory and 
Siernal life! Welcome, death! At thefe rapturous exclamations, 
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uttered in a voice and manner peculiarly impreflive, every eye was 
fuffufed with tears.” (Vol. iv. p. 44.) 


Archbifhop Sharpe was a principal actor in thefe horrible 
fcenes ; and as foon as a reprefentation was made to Charles, 
of the wretched ftate to which Scotland was reduced by the 
tyrannical conduct of this Ecclefiaftic, he fent him an oe to 
retire from public affairs to his diocefe. _ Mr. Laing obferves, 
that “ the wretched Cameronians, who fuffered death for their 
religious opinions, expired with fuch refolution, that when 
their lives were offered by the Duke if they would acknow- 
ledge, or even exclaim on the fcaffold, God blefs the King! 
the very women refufed to forfeit the crown of martyrdom.” 
It is to be obferved, that the Cameronians had appeared in 
arms, in open rebellion, and we are at a lofs to conceive how 
they can be faid to have gained the crown of martyrdom for 
their religious opinions, when a fimple declaration of alle- 
giance to the King would have faved them from death. 

Above all the officers chiefly noted for favage cruelty, was 
Graham of Claverhoufe, who chole to forfeit, in the blood of 
his innocent, defencelefs countrymen, the heroifm fo gratui- 
toufly afcribed to the Vifcount Dundee.” Thefe cruelties were 
in 16085, and our author will have fome difficulty in proving 
how heroifm gratuitoufly afcribed to Dundee in 1689, when 
he perifhed in the field in the caufe of his Sovereign, could 
have been forfeited, that is to fay, loft, by Graham of Claver- 
houfe in 1685, that is, before it was afcribed to him even gra- 
tuitoufly. 

The maffacre of Glenco is acknowledged by Mr. Laing to 
have been a barbarous tranfaction, not interior to the wortt 
event in the preceding reigns ; and in the true ftyle of a parti- 
zan he adds, that William was not altogether exempt from the 
blame due to it. The fact is, that the actual murderers of this 
whole clan of men, women, and children, obtained inftructions 
figned by William’s own hand ; “ that if Glenco and his clan 
could well be feparated from the reft, it would be a proper vin- 
dication of public juftice to ertirpate that fect of thieves!” 
Mr. Laing adds, that the directions given by Dalrymple far 
exceeded even the King’s inttructions. How can any meature 
be faid far to exceed extirpation ¢ 

This article has already grown under our hands to fuch a 
length, that we cannot enter into the hiftory of the Union, 
which our author gives pretty much at length. The Scotch 
then, as the Irifh more recently, were vehemently againtft it ; 
but the experience of a century has been decifive in its fa- 
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We muft alfo content ourfelves with barely ftating, that in 
his able differtation on the poems attributed to Offian, Mr. 
Laing has proved to our fatisfaction that they are the produc- 
tion of Macpherfon himfelf. 

The differtation on the fo much agitated queftion of the 

articipation of Mary in the murder oF Darnley, occupies no 
Rots than two entire volumes of the e— work. Mr. Laing 
is decidedly againft Mary. Our limits prohibit us from gi- 
ving even a fketch of his prolix argumentation. We confi- 
der this unfortunate Queen as the victim of perfecution, which 
even her unmerited death could not extinguifh. But when we 
refleét that fhe was the victim of a powerful party, headed by a 
jealous rival, who would {pare no pains to blacken the reputa- 
tion of their victim, and that yet, notwithftanding all their for- 
geries and machinations, the literary world is full divided on 
the fubject, we deem this a ftrong prefumption in her favour. 
Had the been really guilty of this foul crime, her guilt would 
have been made manifeft as {carlet. 

In the courfe of the work we have met with feveral inaccu- 
rate expreflions, and many ob{cure paflages. 

Vol. ili. p. 19. we have vifatorial for vifitatorial: p. 191. 
prurience for luxuriance : p. 314. ealily furprized, for capable 
of being eafily furprized. Again we learn, “ that the bifhops 
joined in a pious and convivial addrefs.” Vol. iii. p. 37. 
what is meant by the darkened candles with which the 
royal altar was decorated? We conceive the meaning of lu- 
mina ceca in Calderwood’s poetry, to be unlighted candles. 
in p. 76, he talks of “ the fepulchre in which our Saviour was 
tnurned,’—he fhould have faid entombed: the term inurn- 
ed, implies that the body has been confumed to afhes, and 
the afhes depofited in an urn. We {fcarcely remember a 
worfe metaphor than the following: “ His doctrines firuck 
a vigorous root in the nation; and their branches, watered by 
the benediétions, were trained and cherifhed by the care of the 
church ;” vol. iii. p. 22. We think alfo the expreffion, p. 24. 
“ indulged in dark and difinal prefages of future mifery,” not 
avery happy one. Among the obfcure paflages we felect the 
following one: “ That he conceived his prerogative invaded, 
or his throne endangered by a democratical legiflature, is in- 
deed a pelitical caufe, or excufe for hoftilities; but reafon 
and humanity would in vain determine, whether, in a moral 
view, the King were juftifiable, who, in defence of even a juft 
prerogative, has involved his fubjeéts, for whofe happinefs he 
was created, in the multiplied calamities of a civil war.” Mr. 
Laing would do well to ftudy fimplicity of fiyle: as in this 
work his ftyle is too much laboured, and too much involved. 

z3 
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Art. CCVIII. An Introduction to the Knowledge of Rare and Va- 
luable Editions of the Greek and Latin Clafics, including the 
Scriptores de Re Rujfticd,.Greek Romances, and Lexicons and 
Grammars: to which is added, a complete Index Analyticus, 
The whole preceded by an Account of Polyglot Bibles, and the bef 
Editions of the Greek Septuagint and Teftament. By Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, A.B. Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. 
Price 12s. boards. pp. 571. Dwyer, London, 1804. 

[* the year 1802, a work appeared, intitled, “ An Introduc- 
A tion to the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable Editions of 
the Greek and Roman Claflics, being in part a tabulated ar- 
rangement from Dr. Harwood’s View, &c., by T. F. Dibdin, 
A.B.” Of this work, containing only 63 pages, but printed in a 
fmall type, that which occupies our prefent attention is profef- 
fedly an enlargement, and the author informs us that he has 
been encouraged to fuch an undertaking, by the fuccefs which 
the firft edition has experienced. (Preface, p. i.) 

“ The prefent volume,” fays Mr. D. “ comprehends an ac- 
count of, “ ift, Polyglot Bibles; 2d, Greek Bibles; 3d, Greek 
Tefiaments; 4th, Editions of the moft popular Greek and La- 
tin Claffics; 5th, Roman writers on Hufbandry; 6th, Greek 
Romances ; 7th, various fets of the Claflics; 8th, an Analyti- 
cal Index.” He atterwards proceeds to give a fummary env- 
meration of his authorities, which comprehends the names of 
mott of thofe who have profefiedly, and of many alfo who have 
incidentally, contributed by their learned labours to illuftrate 
the fiudy of Bibliography. The author flatters himfeif, that 
“the account of the Edetiones Principes, the Aldine, the Ste- 
phens’, Elzevir, and Variorum Clafiics will be found as full and 
correct as the limits of his work would permit ;” and adds, that 
many editions in (of) the fixteenth century, which Dr. Har- 
wood has not noticed, or of which he has merely given the 
date, have been (here) placed in a more interefting point of 
view.” (Pref. p. 7.) 

Immediately aiter the preface, follows a more particular 
* lift of works referred to,” as authorities in this volume ; and 
Mr. D. has added to each title a brief judgment of what he 
terms “ the comparative value” of thefe works, by which he 
mutt be underfiood to mean their comparative excellencies 
and defetts in point of execution, or with what degree of con- 
fidence or caution their ref{pective authorities are to be received. 
Speaking of Dr. Harwood’s well known “ View of the Claffics, 
&e.” he fays, this performance “ has the merit of being the 
firft work which excited a fpirit of enquiry into the relative va- 
jue of editions ; it alfo kindled a ftrong paflion for the poflef- 
fion of rare and curious books, and toa perufal of it I — 
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myfelf indebted for the idea of-the prefentattempt. There has 
lately been an Italian edition of it in two volumes, in 12mo, 
1793, which is rare in this country.” (Pref. p. 14.) Of this 
edition, which is enriched with confiderable augmentations by 
the celebrated tranflator Maffeé Pinelli of Venice, Mr. D. does 
not appear to-have availed himfelf on the prefent occafion. 
Mr. D. concludes the account of his authorities by obferving, 
that “Should his own publication be approved of, he may be 
induced to follow it up with a fimilar work on the remaining 
Greek and Latin writers, including the Lathers: which may 
be fucceeded by an account of the moft curious and rare 
books in the Englifh and French languages.” (Pref. p. 20.) 

After this introductory matter, the firlt place in the volume 
before us is occupied by an account of the Biblia Polyglotta, 
Biblia Greca, and the various editions of the Nov. Tefta- 
mentum Gr. Of the principal editions of the Sacred Books, 
Mr. D. has prefented his readers with a tolerably ample and 
minute account. 

We come now to that part of Mr. D.’s work which treats of 
the various editions of the Greek and Latin Claffical Writers, 
and which occupies the far greater portion of the volume. In 
the general arrangement of this part of his undertaking, Mr. 
)). has varied from his confefled prototype, Dr. Harwood. 
The Doétor has arranged the different feries of authors, whofe 
works he has mentioned, nearly, though not ferupuloufly, in 
the order ef time in which they refpectively flourihed. Thus 
Homer, with whom the Doctor commences his account, he 
obferves, flourifhed 8..c. (before Chrift) 850; Hefiod, who 
forms the fecond title in his work, 8. c. 870. By adopting the 
alphabetical arrangement, without regard to priority of age or 
reputation, Mr. D. had fo far an opportunity of improving upon 
the Doétor’s plan, that, had he annexed to his own alphabet ei- 
ther the chronological notes of Dr. Harwood, or others of hisown, 
it appears to us that the long Index Analyticus, at the end of his 
volume might have been difpenfed with; fince (if we except 
thefe chronological notes, which might as eafily have been in- 
ferted in the body of Mr. D.’s work), we have not obferved that 
it contains any new matter, or that it is any thing more than 
a kind of compendious repetition of what has been faid be- 
fore. But if, at all events, the Index Analyticus muft have a 
place in the volume, as it is itfelf an alphabet, and contains 
- humeral references to the preceding matter, the former alpha- 

bet is rendered fuperfluous, and the neceflity for deviating from 
Dr. H.’s arrangement is done away. 

As, moreover, the lift of authors noticed in Mr. D.’s work, 

comprifes only a very {mall proportion of thofe.which fall - 
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der the cognizance of Dr. Harwood, and Mr. D. intends to 
follow up the prefent by a fecond volume, we think he ought 
not to have indulged himfelf in that capricious felection of au- 
thors, of which his alphabet is compofed. He might have ta- 
ken the Greek and Latin poets, hiftorians, philofophers, geo- 
graphers, or any other defcription of writers, and given a com- 
plete account of each feries, as far as the limits of his prefent 
volume would admit, leaving the others to be noticed in a 
fimilarly methodical and complete arrangement in his future 
publication. In the prefent work we have to lament the want 
of this integrity and lucid order. The principal Greek and 
Latin poets, for inftance, are indeed noticed, but fome of in- 
ferior note are omitted. Of thefe, Aratus, Aufonius, Calpur- 
nius, Dionyfius the geographer, Falifcus, Manilius, Oppian, 
Orpheus ; of the hitiorians, Arian, Aurelius Victor, the By- 
zantine hiftorians, Herodian, Jofephus, Procopius, Zofimus ; 
and others of each defcription, are omitted. A fimilar par- 
tiality of felection is obfervable with regard to authors of other 
claffes. Mr. D. has given a place in his alphabet to Euclid, 
and has pafied by the reft of the Mathematici Greci. Should 
thefe authors become the fubjeéts of his future attention, who 
would expe¢t to find a folitary writer in any particular fcience 
thus detached from his fraternity, and affociated with others of 
an entirely different defcription ? 

Though on comparing the number and variety of authors 
who fall under the notice of Dr. Harwood, with thofe hitherto 
noticed by Mr, D., it will be found that this little vade-mecum 
of the Englifh claffical colle¢tor, is far from, being readered 
ufelefs by the prefent publication, yet it muft be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Dibdin, by a laborious examination of nume- 


rous bibliographical works, has been enabled to give a far . 


more particular and curious detail of the peculiarities obfer- 
vable in thofe editions of claflic authors which have employed 
his attention. Dr. Harwood’s work is exceptionable on ac- 
count of many omiffions and inaccuracies; and Mr. D. fre- 
quently fupplies the former, and correéts the latter. Upon his 
accounts of the “ Editiones Principes,” ke has profefledly be- 
fiowed particular and minute enquiry. From the lately pub- 
lifhed “ Annales des Aldes” of M. Renouard, he has bad the 
good fortune of being enabled to enrich his publication with a 
lift of the Auctores Claffici Gr.et Lat. in Officina Aldina impreff, 
and with various particulars relating to thofe celebrated and in- 
terefting printers, who rendered fuch diftinguifhed fervice tothe 
caufe of letters. Indeed, if Mr. D. has been as faithful, as he 
has evidently been laborious, in feleéting and detaching his 
materials from the voluminous bibliographical treatifes = 
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have ferved him as authorities, the Englifh bibliographical 
ftudent will have fufficient reafon to congratulate himfelf upon 
fo large an addition to his means of information in this fci- 
ence. To trace Mr. D. in every inftance to his avowed fources 
of information, is a tafk which we pretend not to undertake : 
nor is it our defire malevolently to ftep afide in queft of thofe 
errors which may happen to cleave to his prefent performance. 
We fhall content ourfelves with pointing out one or two inac- 
curacies, which have, inter legendum, obtruded themfelves 
upon our notice. ; 

In his account of the celebrated Florentine edition of Ho- 
mer, the Editio Princeps of the works of the Father of Poefy, 

ublifhed anno 1488, in two volumes, folio ; 

« This is,” fays Mr. D. p. 164, “ one of the moft celebrated 
publications of the fifteenth century, well known to bibliogra- 
phers, and to be found in all the libraries of the curious, both 
abroad and at home, from Tillotfon to Pinelli: a reference, 
therefore, to “ Bibliothecas,” would be tedious and unnecef- 
fary. ‘This immortal work (for fuch a production at fuch an 
euly period of typography well merits the appellation), was 
compofed and executed by the care, application, and at the 
expence of DemeTRivs CuaLconpbyLa and Demetrius of 
Crete.” Compofed! what can Mr. D. mean by this expref- 
fion‘—But, to wave other criticifins to which the foregoing paf- 
lage is manifeftly obnoxious, does it not excite the furprize of 
the attentive reader, that two indigent Greek exiles fhould be 
uble to fupply funds adequate to the expence of fo magnificent 
awork? Naturally led to enquire what Mattaire (to whole au- 
thority Mr. D. here refers) fays upon this head, we find his 


current notice of this publication exprefied in the following 
terms : 


“ Homeri opera omnia Grecé labore et induftrid Demetrii 
Mediolanentis Cretentis, fumptibus Bernardi et Nerii 
Tanaidis Nerilii Florentinorum. Fol. Florent. 1488.” 

Annales, Tom. I. p. 208. 

But Mattaire, not fatisfied with this feanty notice of fo 
{plendid a publication, has in another part of the fame volume 
(p. 184,) cited at length the two prefaces, the one Latin, the 
other Greek, prefixed to this edition of Homer ; the former of 
which fupplies every fatisfactory information at whofe charge 
fo arduous a work was executed. 

“ Bernardinus Nerlius Petro Medice Laurentii filio S. 

“Cum doétiffimorum virorum—fententia Grecas litteras Latinis 
“—pernecefiarias effe animadverterem—nonnullos Grecarum ftudi- 
ofos ob inopiam librorum magno affici incommodo—decrevi Gre- 
cum aliquem authorem, qui et—nobiliflimus—et perutilis foret, im- 
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primendum fufcipere. Quod etfi arduum et perdifficile videbatur, 
tamen cum ea que ad hoc opus conficviendum neceffaria erant, in 
hic notira civitate concurrerent, ejufmodi occafionem minimé pre- 
termittendam putavi. Nam ut omittam Nerii fratris liberalitatem, 
et Joannis Accaioli auxilium, Demetriique Cretenfis dexteritatem, id 
imprimis mihi opportunum fuit—quod ad hance rem Demetrium 
Chalcondylem Athenienfem na¢tus eram, virum—tempeftate nof- 
tra doctiflimum, preceptoremque meum, quo hujufmodi opus accu- 
ratiffimé recognofci potiet ;” &c. 

Bernardus Nerlius here diftributes with impartial juftice the 
glory due to each of the parties concerned. His own and his 
brother’ s munificence, aided by that of Joannes Accajolus, fup- 
plied the pecuniary means for this publication. The typo- 
graphical department was managed by Demetrius Cretenfis*; 
and Demetrius Chalcondyles perfor med that which is under- 
ftood to belong to the province of an editor, determining the 
readings, and r revifing and correcting the text. 

Mr. Dibdin, p- 52, gives us to underftand that the V ariorun 
edition of Aulus Gellius, by J. F. Gronovius, 1687, 8vo, con- 
tains the notes of Thyfius and Oifelius, two preceding editors. 
This we believe is not the cafe. P.287, the editions of Piv- 
dar, Ceporini 8vo, Bafil, 1526 and 1556, Greece, are faid to 
contain the Greek fcholia. We have feen copies of both thele 
editions, but they were without the Scholia Greca ; nor does 
either Dr. Harwood, or the Bibliotheca Afkeviana, deferibe 
them as poffefling this advantage. 

In the article of names, we find frequent inaccuracies ; 2 


Calergi for Calliergi, or Cailiergus, p- 287. 
Chalcondyla for C hhalcondyles, p- 164. 
Oxdaxius for Odaxius, p. 132. 
P.323, Mr. Dibdin, {peaking of the Editio Prineeps of Plu- 
tarchi Moralia, publifhed ap. Ald. Venet. 1500, fol. fays, 


“ Fabricius, Harles,and Renouard, have all given the conclution 
of Aldus’s preface to Perufinus; which, as the reader may have 10 
objection to fuch quaint and curious effulicns, I fhafl not hefitate t 
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* Demetrius, agnomine Ducas, Cretenfis patria, fed diuturnd 
apud Mediolanenfes mora, Mediolanenfis nomen adeptus, primus 
omnium apud Italos integros Grecos codices vulgare fatis elegat 
ter aggrefluseft. In conjunction with Dionyfius Paravifinus, ant 
1476, he publifhed at Milan the Grammatica Greca of Lafcar’ 
He was at length invited by Cardinal Ximenes-+o take the’ chair oi 
Greek Profeffor in the Univ erfity of Complutum : and whether he 
ever returned thence to Italy, is acknowledged to be a matter of 
uncertainty. See P refationes cpt. volum. edit. ante an. 1500, 2) 
pofite, p.clxiii., note 1. Alfo Hodius de Gracis Iluftribus.—Jot 
of the Reviewer. 
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extract for his amufement; premifing, that it relates to a foriner 
vifit paid by the printer to Perufinus at Milan. 

“ Aldus venit en! Aldus ecce venit ! 

Noftrum finciput,” &c. 

We beg leave to inform Mr. D, that the name of the au- 
thor of thefe verfes was Jacobus Antiquarius, and not Perufi- 
nus, which is merely an accidental appellation, denoting that 
this f{cholar was a native of Perugia. 

Thefe may, however, be confidered as venial errors; but 
there are others of a different kind, and which, in our capacity 
as critics, we cannot fo eafily excufe. The ftrange and un- 
meaning ufe of the abbreviation ibid. conftitutes a blunder of 
fuch a nature as would draw down chaftifement upon a fchool- 
boy. Itpervades the whole book, and glares upon the view in 
almoft every page. Reader, out of innumerable inftances, 
take the following. Article Tacitus, p. 384 : 

Lipsit. Antverp. O&. 1574, 8198. : 
Ipip. Ibid. fol. 1600, &c. Ke. 

Inip. Lugd. Bat. fol. 1585, &c. Ke. 

Isip. Ibid. Oct. 1588, &c. &c. 

Inip. Aur. Allob. Oét. 1619. 

P. 371, Article Statius, Mr. D. fays, 

“ Among the beft critical editions of the Thebais (or Thebaidos, 
as it is fometimes called), the ftudent will confider the one pub- 
lihhed by Dr. Aikin, duod. 1778, 2 vols. which is well fpoken of by 
Harwood.” 

Is Mr. D. ignorant that “ Thebaidos” is nothing more than 
the genitive cafe of Thebais, as Achilleidos of Achilleis! Mr. 
}). has alfo been guilty of a double error here, in placing this 
edition by Dr. Aikin among thofe which contain the Thebais 
only, and in attributing to it a character of excellence which it 
does not fully merit. It contains the whole extant works of 
Statius, but is not fo free as might be reafonably expected from 
typographical errors. 

Lett filence fhould imply approbation, we alfo find ourfelves 
conftrained to obferve, that Mr. D.’s Englith is very excep- 
tionable. We have noticed frequent obfcurities, vulgarifms, 
and palpable tranfgreflions of grammatical purity. Not to 
crowd our pages, however, with numerous inftances, we fhall 
be fatisfied by adducing in fupport of our allegement thofe 
which follow. 

Page 25, article Anacreon, Fofteri, Lond. 12mo. 1803, Gr. 

“It is not profeffed to be acritical edition, but thofe who love 
the plain text of Anacreon dreffed up with every advantage of or- 
a will find pleafure in perufing this morfel of typographical 
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Page 40, Arifioteles Caufaboni, Lugd. fol. 1590. Gr. Lat. 
2 vols. 

“To this edition there are three indexes; one containing the 
names of the authors who have written upon Ariftotle ; the other, 
the principal fubject matter difcuffed in the books; and the third, 
“« Rerum Omnium.” 


Page 46, line 4 from the bottom; 


“ The want of general critical information on the writings of his 
author.” 


This mode of ufing the prepofition on is very frequent with 
Mr. D. 
P. 52, line 6 from the bottom. 


“ The text, like almoft all of the Bipont editions, is unaccompa- 
nied by notes.” 


P. 143. Euripides. Parts of his works edited by Porfon. 

“ The celebrity acquired by thefe publications, and the eager- 
nefs with which the remaining plays are expected throughout Eu- 
rope, is a fufficient demonftration of their intrinfic excellence.” 

Page 152, line 1. 

“The index is fufficiently copious ; which does not always occur 
with the Bipont editions.” 

Page 464. 

“ The importance of medicinal fiudies relating to horfes and ani- 
mals.” 

Page 523. 

“T cannot difmifs this account without paying a tribute of re- 


fpect to the name and memory of Aldus, There is fearcely 2 Bi- 
bliographer but what has reverenced his induftry and talents.” 


The great mafs of bibliographical information contained in 
‘Mr. Dibdin’s volume being, generally fpeaking, drawn from 
fources of ackuowledged refpectability, is doubtlefs of a valu- 
able and acceptable nature, where it is not vitiated by the hatte 
or inadvertency of the compiler. With Mr. D.’s own fenti- 
ments refpecting various editions of claffic authors, we cannot 
always coincide. We think he has in particular frequently 
fpoken too lightly of the Editiones Bipontine (improperly 
termed by him the Bipont Editions). Thefe ufeful, though 
un-ofientatious editions, generally exhibit a corre¢t text, and 
are peculiarly efiimable for the Notitia Literaria with which 
they are enriched. 
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Art. CCIX. Letters written during a Tour through South Wales in 
the Year 1803, and at other Times. By the Rev. J. Evans, 
B.A. late of Jefus College, Oxon. Svo. pp. 449. Price 8s. 
Baldwins, London. 1804. 


ARIOUS are the motives which induce authors to fub-~ 
mit their lucubrations to the infpection of the public. 
Some are “ obliged by hunger ;” others by “ the requeft of 
friends :”"—while a refpectable few are prompted by a de- 
fire to promote the general utility, a larger proportion are 
inftigated by views of literary ambition. Many have feized 
the pen, to give vent to the emotions of jealous hoftility: and 
the expofure of the fophiftry and malice of thefe pefts of the 
republic of letters, has given occafion to the difplay of the 
zeal of literary friendfhip. Mr. Evans has added a new item 
to the liit of the caufes of authorfhip ;—he writes through fear. 
The remarks which he made in a tour through North Wales 
having met with a very flattering reception, he was apprehen- 
five of being charged with partiality to that diftriét, had he 
neglected to lay betore the public the refults of his obfervations 
during a tour through the fouthern divifion of the Principa- 
lity*. As his countrymen (for we prefume that Mr. Evans is 
a Cambro-Briton) {till retain the charaéter afcribed to them 
by Tacitus, who, as he obferves +, denominated them “ a for- 
midable and puguacious race,” we are not furprized that he 
fhould be anxious to obviate their refentment; and we are 
truly glad that the etfeét of his prudent precaution has been 
the publication of the prefent volume. We have traced his 
route by our fire-fide with a confiderable degree of pleafure ; 
and we have derived much information from his remarks. 

Mr. Evans, indeed, appears to be peculiarly well qualified 
to communicate ufeful inttruéticn concerning the hiftory and 
the prefent fiate of South Wales. Verfed in the fcience of 
botany, he has carefully noted the plants, many of them 
{caree and curious, which he met with in the courfe of his 
excurfion. Nor has he been inattentive to the interior ftruc- 
ture of the celebrated mountains of South Wales. His account 
of the quarries of flate, and of the mines of coal, iron, and 
copper which he vifited in the courfe of his journey, evinces 
the patience and the fuccefs of his refearches into the mineral 
riches which they contain ; whilft his defcription of the pro- 
ceffes of refining and preparing the above-mentioned metals, 
beipeaks a general acquaintance with practical chemiftry. 
From the judgment which he paffes upon the different sees 
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of cultivation adopted in different diftri¢ts of the Principality, 
we are prepared to believe that he has attained to fome profi- 
ciency in agriculture: and he has evidently been anxious to 
obtain ufeful information on the fubjects of trade and manu- 
factures. Antiquities, however, appear to have been his fa- 
vourite ftudy ; and we find many pages of his work occupied 
by refearches too profound to be generally interefting, and 
too indifting in their progrefs to afford the fatisfaction of 
clear and certain refults. We confefs that we have not un- 
frequently been glad to efcape from'the fhadowy regions of 
conjeCture into which we have been led by his difquifitions on 
thele fubjects ; and that we have indeed “ been fatiated with 
the recital of cafiles built, befieged, and razed.” At the fame 
time we muft acknowledge, that Mr. Evans’s antiquarian de- 
tails oceafionally contain anecdotes and facts, connected with 
the general hiftory of our country, which relieve the drynefi 
of fuch inquiries. Thus, though we proceed with toil through 
the catalogue of the Fitzwarrens, the Clares, and the Aud- 
leys, the fucceflive owners of the Caftle of Newport, the tad 
deftiny of Robert, Duke of Normandy, beftows a melancholy 
intereit on the mouldering ruins of the ftrong-hold of Cardifi: 
in which that gallant chieftain “ was confined for years a 
prifoner; and found no refi till he arrived at the place where 
the wicked ceafe from troubling *.” 

After diligently exploring the vicinity of Briftol, and di- 
recting his courfe through the Southern diftriét of Monmouth- 
fhire, Mr. Evans entered the Principality by croffing over the 
Rhymney into Glamorganfhire. Hence proceeding wef- 
ward, he pafled through Caermarthenfhire and Pembrokefhire. 
From the latter county his route took a north-eafterly diree- 
tion along the coaft of Cardiganfhire ; and laftly, after vifiting 
Brecknockfhire, he quitted the Principality at Beachly. 

It being obviouily impoflible for us to enumerate all the 
topies which attraéted his notice in this extenfive tour, we 
fhall content ourfelves with fubmitting to our readers fuch 
extracts as will enabie them to form a tolerably accurate judg- 
ment of the general merits of this work. 

The county of Glamorgan appears to have been examined 
by Mr. Evans with particular attention. On quitting this dii- 
trict he gives a fummary of its characteriftics ; a portion of 
which may be quoted as a very fair fpecimen of his faculty of 
obfervation, and of his talent for defeription. 

“ The vale of Glamorgan extends in length about forty miles 
and from ten to twelve in breadth ; fheltered from the North sp 
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by a chain of mountains, and open to the South, with the fea in 
front, it partakes of a two-fold advantage, the genial fun, and mild 
fea-breeze: and though great part of it hes on a fubftratum of lime- 
‘fone, at the depth of a few feet, yet it is highly produétive under 
the hand of {kill and induftry. Such is the mildnefs of the air, that 
many fhrubs and evergreens, houfed in other parts, ftand here our 
hardeft winters. Myrtles may be feen in the open ground in a 
variety of gardens ; and from its falubrity it may be confidered as 
the Piedmont of Britain. The vale is ftudded with towns, villages, 
gentlemen’s feats, and cottages. The latter being white-wathed, 
gives them an appearance of cleanlinefs and neatnefs, not obferva- 
ble in othercountries. Thefe, contrafted with the various greens 
of nature’s garb, are by no means ungrateful to the eye, however 
the cuftom may offend the picturefque Gilpin (vid. Views on the 
Wye), becaufe a glare of white is not agreeable to {porting nature. 
But the quefiion here is not, whether buildings in colour fhould be 
conformable to nature, or how far a glare of white may be dif- 
cordant to the fyftematic rules laid down for pi¢turefque beauty, 
or landfcape drawing ; but, whether in a profpect abounding with 
habitations, thofe do not appear more cheerful to the eye, con- 
trafied with the deep verdure of fummer, the various greens and 
brown of {pring and autumn, or the dark fhddes of winter, than the 
dull and negleéted hue of weather-beaten ftone? I believe few, 
that have travelled through Wales, but will inftantly acknowledge, 
that this externa] exhibition of neatnefs intimates cleanlinefs with- 
in; and that, exclulive of the idea of comfort which it fuggetts, 
the appearance alone gives it a decided fuperiority over that of the 
dingy and dirty-looking cottages in the adjoining counties. And he 
who cannot admire this neat and falutary cuftom, has mever yet 
experienced the pleafurable fenfation arifing from the fight of a 
wood-bine or a rote in bloffom againft a white-wafhed wall. 

“ From the detcription I have given you of this rich vale, you 
will perhaps expect, that agriculture mutt be carried here to an 
enviable height, and that the produce is more abundant than in 
England ; but this is by no means the cafe: for, though it contains 
fine arable and rich pafture land, yet the products are compara- 
tively {mall. The ftate of hufbandry is at a low ebb; and though 
much of late has been done by the gentlemen of the county taking 
ettates under their own management, encouraging Englifh farmers 
to refide among them, and adopting many of the recent improve- 
ments and ufeful implements of hutbandry, ftill the agriculture of 
the country is below mediocrity. This, though one of the moft 
neceffary arts of life, has, till within thefe few years, by an unac- 
countable neglect, been paid the leaft attention to of any: for while 
we have been afliduoufly extending our dominions in every quarter 
of the globe, and increafing the demands upon our produce by an 
increafe of our population; we have been totally inattentive to the 
queition, how thefe demands were to be fupplied, and how the 
multiplied waftes ef luxury and prodigality were to be repaired. 
No wonder then, ina country a century behind our own in arts aud 
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refinement, little attention has been paid to a fubjeéct of univerfal 
neglect. Indeed, previous to the laft twenty years, it is probable 
that the general routine of farming in this country was very little 
different irom the fyftem, if fyttem it could be called, purfued a 
thoufand years before. Of all clafles of men, farmers appear to be 
mioft prejudiced, and the moft tenacious of their opinions. Accuf- 
tomed to walk in the vettiges of their forefathers, they fpurn at 
every thing that would lead them to deviate from the beaten track ; 
and firongly wedded to their own inveterate plans, every improve- 
ment comes to them asa queftionable innovation. From their 
limited education, and early occupation in. manual labour, they 
have had little time for reading, and few opportunities of obtaining 
information, but what are afforded by an occafional attendance on a 
fair ormarket. In proportion, therefore, as their minds are con- 
tracted, their views muft be confined ; and if they refufe inftruttion, 
it is becaufe they deem it unneceflary ; and if they obftinately pur- 
fue the plans of their ancefiors, it is becaufe they are unable to 
form a judgment of others. Itis not to be expected that experi- 
ments fhould originate with men fo brought up and fo occupied, 
or that they fhould readily adopt the refulting improvements. More 
tenacious of traditional information than open to the conviction of 
example, it will be no fubje¢t for wonder if the prefent race thould 
continue the dupes of prejudice, and the flaves of cuftom. Whatis 
ftill more to be lamented, the very method thought the moft likely 
to remove this prejudice, and counteract this cuttom, has tended 
to increafe and perpetuate both—the introduction of English farmers. 
For fome of them are men who have been too idle or too extrava- 
gant to make the two ends meet in their own country; and have 
migrated here, thinking, from the cheapnefs of land, and other 
ideal circumftances, to accumulate rapid fortunes. Bringing with 
them notions of farming, not calculated for the nature of the foil, 
and the old habits of indolence remaining, they foon learn by woe- 
ful experience, that the moft fertile foil requires attention, and 
that fkill and induttry are efiential requifites to improve a farm, or 
conflitute a farmer. Every defaulter of this kind ufes a hoft of ar- 
guments again{i the reception of the new fyfiem ; anda failure ina 
tingle crop of one of thete “ new comers,” is fufficient to rivet a va- 
riety of links in the chain of prejudice. ‘There are fome of a very 
different caft, who are cultivating the foil with great fuccefs ; and 
by their example are ttimulating the gentry, and more fenfible part 
of the yeomanry, to adopt a rational fyftem. Perhaps the moit 
effectual ftep would be, to place fome of the rifing generation under 
fuch men as thefe, both here and in England ; and let men fo in- 
ftructed have the preference in the letting of farms. 

“‘ The general price of land varies very much in different parts ;— 
the average on farms from 12s. to 30s. per acre. The eftates, for 
the moft part, are let from year to year. Some proprietors have 
lately let their eftates on leafe, but on too fhort a term either to 
make or encourage good farmers. Seven years is not a fufficient 
time for the purpofe of experiment, nor to repay the expences of 
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improvement. In a country where, if much is to be expeéted, 
much muft be done, a term of fourteen years perhaps would be a 
fair mode of contra¢ting between landlord and tenant. 

“ The original, and what may be termed the ftaple, fyftem of 
hufbandry, followed in the greater part of this diftrict, is, barley, 
oats; barley, oats; oats laid down to grals; mowed, grazed ; 
mowed, grazed about two or three years, then bioke up again. 
Thus will the inconfiderate farmer pufh his rotation of crops, and 
exhauft his Jand beyond all hope of recovery in any reafonable 
time. Others, rifing from the mire of prejudice, follow a five- 
field hufbandry, with an intermediate application of manure: Ift, 
manured for wheat ; 2d, barley ; 3d, oats; flight dreffing; 4th, 
barley, with clover lay; Sth, clover mown; then wheat again. 
Others manure for potatoes; 2d, wheat; 3d, barley, with clover 
lay; 4th, clover mown. The beft method, followed by a few, is 
the four-field fyftem: lft, manure for wheat; 2d, barley; 3d, fum- 
mer fallow, turnips; 4th, barley; manure for wheat again. The 
principal manure on the coaft are fea-fludge, thells, and fand; in the 
interior, lime folely : the farm-yards being in general ill calculated 
to collect any quantity of rich dung; and the farmers are bad eco- 
nomifts in the valuable article, manure. Lime is fo plentiful and 
cheap, that it becomes a temptation to the Glamorganthire farme:. 
Having feen the good effects produced by this fubtitance in one or 
two inftances, he immediately concludes it muft be fo in all; and 
by an injudicious and indifcriminate ufe of it, often injures the land 
for years, A ftranger toits nature, and the properties of the foils 
on which it is placed, he not only mifapplies it in many inftances, 
but overcharges it in all. It may therefore be a proper queftion to 
put, whether this admirable fubftance, which the fcientific agri- 
culturift converts to fuch beneficial purpofes, has been advanta- 
geous or difadvantageous hitherto to the county of Glamorgan. The 
plough of the country is awkward in its fhape, and too heavy for 
the generality of the foils; and, as is too often the cafe, even -in 
ploughs of modern conftru¢tion, the line of draught and the line of 
refiftance by no meanscoincide. A point of the moft material con- 
fequence, both for diminifhing the labour and giving regularity to 
the bufinefs of tillage. Ploughing, and moft other operations of 
the farm, are performed by oxen, horfes being fe!dom ufed but in 
the fhafts, or to go to coal-pits. How far the general ufe of exen 
inftead of horfes might be advantageous to the public or indivi- 
duals, has never been clearly afcertained. Much has been faid on 
both fides of the queftion; but moit of the arguments have been 
furnifhed by theory, and. the refpective partifans have cautioufly 
fupprefied every confideration that was likely to weaken the apparent 
firength of their caufe. The fuperior firength and agility of the horie 


‘have been oppofed to the weaknefs and fluggifhneis of the ox; and 


the cheapnefs of keep, and the value of the latter, when his labour 
is over, have been contrafted with the great expence, and little 
value, when dead, of the former ; while both have overlooked the 
efiential point in the adoption of horfes,—the great fatigue they will 
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undergo, at atime when labour is moft wanted ; and when, particularly 
in feed-time and harveft, the very efjential requifite ts power and dij- 
patch. Need I fay, how often the future value of the ox is an 
imaginary confideration; as numbers of them fall a facrifice to the 
improper treatment, or too great fatigue of the unnatural employ- 
ment at thefe trying feafons. J can, from objervation, fay, that it 
is a lofing concern in this country. This perhaps may be confi- 
dered as aproper place for this remark ; for it is famed for its breed 
of black cattle; and they even boaft of a fuperiority to all other 
breeds: and if an ox, either in point of weight or beauty, excel, it is 
cuftomary, if of a dark colour, to fay it’s a Glamorgan. Thefe are 
frequently, when fat, fold for fifty and fixty pounds per yoke. But 
I mutt beg leave to differ from the general opinion ; and think, that 
they are not equal to thofe of Hereford or Devon. Putting the 
queftion to fome fenfible graziers, they acknowledged, that the next 
in point of beauty and eligibility was the Devonfhire breed; and 
that the South Down fheep approximated very near in value to their 
ewn. Perhapsa ftronger argument could not be adduced in favour 
of the fuperiority of thefe two breeds than this conceflion: for, as 
Lord Bacon obferves, felf-love induces every one to challenge the 
pre-eminence to hinelf; and he, to whom others with one confent 
give the next place, may be prefumed to be fuperior to others: for, 
while out of zeal for our own, we give the firft place, juftice de- 
mands of us to give the fecond where it is jufily due. The cows are 
fmall in the body, with long flender legs, generally well milched ; 
but, as may be inferred from their fhape, no favourites with the 
butcher. I never could perceive any very material difference be- 
tween the breed of black cattle here, and in the county of Pembroke,— 
mott probably one original fiock ; and it is well known, that many 
of thofe are purchafed and fold as the breed of Glamorgan. The 
fheep are principally the native breed, much degenerated by length 
ef time. ‘Ihis kind of ftock is, however, improving, both in weight 
of carcafe and gvodnefs of fleece, by croflings with the Dorfet, 
Cotfwold, and South Down. The improvement will doubtlefs 
produce a greater quantity of food; but the flavour will never be 
equal to that of the prefent {mall mountain mutton.” P. 185—192. 


A firiking difference which fubfifts between the language 
and appearance of the inhabitants of certain diftri@s of Gla- 
morganfhire and thofe of their neighbours, is thus no- 
ticed : 


“ We before obferved, the Normans and Anglo-Normans, foon 
after the Conqueror’s time, eftablifhed themfelves in this country; 
and their defcendants have formed a kind of diftinét people ever fince, 
vifible in the language, drefs, and manners of the inhabitants: and 
though the line of demarcation is not fo diftiné as that difcoverable 
between the hundreds of Rhos and Dengleddy, yet it may, without 
much difficulty, be traced. In Gower it is peculiarly ftriking ; their 
perfons are different : thofe of Gower have thin faces, with narrow 
foreheads, flat cheek-bones, witha flat and rather fharp nofe; hair 
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for the moft part light, or brown, with blue or grey eyes. On the 
other hand, the Welfh have dark eyes, dark hair, high foreheads, 
with prominente heek-bones. The drefs of a female in Gower is a 
fhort jacket and petticoat, with a ftraw hat, and a piece of coarfe 
red cloth, about two yards long and one wide, with a deep fringe 
on one fide, carelefsly thrown over the fhoulder; hence denomi- 
nated a Gower whittle. Thofe of Celtic origin wear a long gown, 
a long blue cloth cloak, and a beaver hat. The language of the 
Gower people is Englifh, with the intermixture of a few Norman 
French words, and the diale¢t rather broad and coarfe: fo that a 
traveller might fancy himfelf in the Weft of England. While, if you 
enter into a Welth village, though not three miles diftant, they 
will, if able, even refufe to fpeak to you in Englith. They feldom 
intermarry, and have an utter avertion for each other. When a 
man of Gower is afked the refidence of one in Llangevelach, a vil- 
lage on the Welth fide of the line, it is a common reply, “ I danna 
knaw,—a lives fomewhere in the Welfhery.” But this affected con- 
tempt is retaliated upon them by the Welfhgavho never fpeak of 
the people of Gower without adding Jleidrai Or y/peilwri,—thieves 
and robbers. The manners of the Welfh are, however, more en- 
gaging than thofe of their high-bred neighbours ;—the former are 
fimple and civil, while the latter are forbidding and infolent: they 
feem to have inherited a confiderable thare of the haughty and 
overbearing difpofition which fo ftrongly characterifed the Norman 
invaders; but the referve and frequent irritations of the Welth are 
not calculated foon to fubdue it.” P. 195—197. 


In the courfe of our perufal of this work, we have obferved 
fo many inftances of Mr. Evans’s candour, that we are afraid 
that his defcription of the favage treatment experienced by 
fhipwrecked mariners from the inhabitants of the Southern 
coaft of Wales, is not in the leaft degree exaggerated : 

“ You will bluth for humanity, my friend, when you are in- 
formed, that the cruelties exercifed by the inhabitants of this coatt 
towards the children of misfortune furpafs the ruthlefs ftorm or rag- 
ing ocean. Nothing can exceed the diftrefs that perfons muft feel 
when driven in a moment on tremendous rocks, with nothing be- 
fore their eyes but acertain and a fhocking death! Or, thould they 
jurvive, it will be with lofs of property and friends, and perhaps 
every thing that makes it defirable to live! But the conduct of 
thofe mifcreants called wreckers, adds pain to forrow, and poignancy 
todittrefs. We had heard much*of the rapine and cruelty oi thefe 
human vultures : but as every thing that tends to degrade the moral 
chara¢ter of man has a retrofpect to ourfelves, aud tends alfo to 
lefien our own confequence, we were unwilling to admit, but very® 
partially, the reiterated teftimony. A fhort period, however, fur- 
nithed an opportunity to fome of the party for conviction.—A large 
veffel, the Cafar brig, outward bound to Santa Cruz in the Wett 
Indies, deeply laden, came afhore, in a dark night, on the rocks 
above-mentioned. The news that a fine prize wus otf Breal-iea 
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Point, was quickly circulated. Numbers inftantly flocked down to 
the coaft for the purpofe of plunder; and oh! what were the fen- 
fations of the paflengers and crew, when, by the dawning light, they 
difcovered their fituation! not only that it was impoflible to get off 
the veffel, but that the would foon go to pieces! Meanwhile, thefe 
harpies by hundreds were afiembled, and boarding in all directions ; 
ftaving in cafks and packages, forthe more eafy conveyance of their 
contents on fhore; breaking open lockers, rifling the unfortunate 
paffengers, and knocking down every one oppofing their defigns, or 
ftanding in their way ! Some gentlemen in the neighbourhood came 
down with what ftrength they could colleé&, with a view to hinder 
their depredations ; but fhowers of poplers, the large pebbles on the 
beach, foon convinced them, that to attack or defend was in vain, 
and that the fafety of their own lives depended upon a precipitate 
retreat. Indeed, their ain in the onfet is often to murder the per- 
fons on board, that there may be no furvivors to, become evidence 
againft them. So totally loft are they to thofe feelings generally 
difcoverable in the common robber, that neither age nor fex ap- 
pears to make the leaft impreffion on their obdurate hearts. They 
ftrip even children and females, when dead; cut off their fingers, 
and tear their ears, for the fake of the clothes and jewels: and leave 
their naked bodies expofed on the beach, for interment to the re- 
turning ocean! It is affirmed, that they frequently kindle fires on 
the various eminences, to allure vefiels to the fatal fhore; but, as 
we never witneffed this, we will ftop at that point, where humanity 
fhudders at the recollection, and nature recoils at the rehearfal. 

“ Thefe people, inother refpects, are for the moft part harmlefs 
and inoffenfive; they act their different parts in fociety like other 
men, and are even efteemed induftrious and honeft; but whena 
wreck occurs, which they call a God-/end, looking uponit as a fpe- 
cial favour fent to them in the courfe of providence, their nature 
feems changed, and they feize with rapacity, and defend with 
ferocity, what they conceive to be peculiarly their own. This idea 
mutt have originated in thofe barbarous laws that formerly pre- 
vailed over all the Northern countries of Europe, and a few years 
ago fubfitted on the fhores of the Baltic; permitting the inhabitants 
to feize on whatever they could recover from vefiels wrecked, as 
lawful prize. Ever fince the time of Edward I. humane regulations 
have from time to time been made; and the law of wrecks gradually 
foftened in favour of the diftrefled proprietors and paffengers : and 
2 ftatute of the late reign puts the property under the charge of the 
fherifis, recoverable by the owner paying a reafonable falvage, and 
rhaking it felonious to fteal any thing from a veffel, whether wrecked 
or not :—every thing feems to have been done that can be done by hu- 
man laws for the prevention of fo foul a crime. But the moft whole- 
fome laws are unavailable for their end, unlefs they are regularly 
executed: were numbers to juffer for this crime, there cannot exit a 
doubt but it would be lefs frequent. Butit too often happens, from 
the negligence and inattention of fhip-owners and underwriters, 
that the force of the laws is weakened, and the defirable effects 
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they were intended to produce completely obftructed; as in the 
prefent cafe, by the exertion of the fheriff and fome of his friends, 
two of the ringleaders were fecured, and committed for trial to 
Hereford gaol; but at the enfuing aflizes, no profecutor appearing, 
the culprits were difcharged.” P. 111—114. 


In his laft letter, Mr. Evans makes fome general remarks on 
the foil, climate, and produétions of South Wales; and alfo 
on the manners of its inhabitants. Treating on the fubject of 
religion, he notices the rapid increafe of the number of enthu- 
fiaftic fe¢taries which has of Jate years taken place in this part 
of the Principality. This increafe he attributes to the poverty 
of the church, which is not provided with the requifite funds 
to maintain a fufficient number of well educated clergymen to 
{upply the curacies; and to the negleét of preaching the doc- 
trines of the Gofpel; with which, he feems to affert, that 
many minifters of the eftablifhment are too juftly chargeable. 
After enlarging on thefe topics, he clofes his book with the 
following reflections, which do equal honour to his head and 
to his heart : 


“ While I thus oppofe the ufurpation of the priefthood, lament 
the divifions among Chriftians, and deprecate the confequences arif- 
ing from a mifguided zeal, I would not be underftood to trench for 
aioment on the facred principle of toleration—No! God forbid 
that, as a Chriftian minifter, 1 fhould encourage the moft diftant 
idea of perfecution. The hiftory of the evils arifing from want of 
Chriftian forbearance, and charity about difference in religious opi- 
nions, moft powerfully deter me. As the principle of Tertullian is 
mine, the language of Tertullian is my motto, “ Non eft religionis 
reiigionem coercere.” Let the right of private judgment remain 
inviolate ; let the exercife of public worthip, as far-as confiftent 
with the fafety of the ftate, be perfectly free. But the bigot will 
object, the evil is increafing; and toleration, already too far ex- 
tended, evidently makes it the greater. What is tobe done? Not 
perfecute. Remember, it is eafier to rail than to reafon; to cen- 
jure, than confute. ‘That mifreprefentetion and violence only tend 
to roufe the fiercer paflions, and widen the breach; that we ought 
to make allowances for our fellow-creatures, from the confideration 
ol our own weaknefs ; reflect that few perfons view objets in the 
faine light; and that, amid the dark and double images of things, 
itis difficult to feparate what is clear from what is obicure, and 
align each its proper place in the picture, as to light and thade ; 
that univerfal orthodoxy or general uniformity were never yet efta- 
blilhed ; that faith is the gitt of God, to which the heart muft be 
difpofed by divine grace: any attempt, therefore, to change it, but 
by periuation and prayer, is an ufurpation of that prerogative which 
God has exclufively referved to himfeli. Tne weapons of’ our war- 
Jare are not carnal, but Jpiritual: let us, then, by example as weil as 
precept, perfuade them we are in the right, and by the purity of 
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our doétrines, and the fervency of our zeal, prove that we are of 
the true faith ; and demonftrate, both by our holding the truth as well 
as the lineage of our defcent, that we are the genuine Succeffors of the 


firft Exange lifts, and that the true apoftolical fuccefion is preferced 


without controver/y in the epifcopal church. Remembering that he 
approximates nearett the throne of God, who moft adorns the doc- 
trines of the Saviour; let us, by forbearance, meeknefs, and mo- 
deration, endeavour to enlift thofe who are in error under the ban- 
ners of benevolence ; and may minitters, as the delegates of Heaven, 
propofe truth in a way calculated to fecure its triumph over the 
heart ;—not cloud it by rancour and feverity, but brighten it by 
the heavenly reys of humanity end love.” _ P. 447. 

Having thus done juftice to Mr. Evans, in paying our tri- 
bute of applaufe to the merits of his work, it remains for us to 
ditcharge an uhpleafant duty in noticing fome defects an 
errors by which it is not a little defor med. And we muft, 
the firft pk .ce, obferve, that though a long lift of ty Perc ey 

eal miftakes is {ubjoined to it, this litt by no means compre- 
hen dsthe whole of thofe vexatious interr uptions of a reader's 
ple: afure. We have marked many fentences in which the mif- 
printing of words, and ftill more, in which inattention to 
punciuation, have involved the fenfe of the author in an ob- 
{curity which is not to be penetrated without more ftudy than 
the generality of readers are willing to beftow. In many in- 
fiances we remark aa attempt at comprefiion of ftyle which 
degenerates into conceit. Thus, defcribing Cooke’s Folly, 
near Briftol (p.14.), Mr. E. informs us, that “ he ereGed the 
building, and immured himielf wi ithin its walls, received his 
yroviticns and other articles ina batket, and depending on this 
envelope for fecurity.”  Alluding, in his account of Caerphyli 
Cafile , to the quarrels which took place between Edward II. 
and his queen, he lays, “ Flere, with his favourite the younger 
Spenfer, he retreated before the reginal and baronial forces. 

As Mr. E., we prefiune, entertains a fond hope that his Tour 
nav become a vade-imecum, with thofe whom the purtuit of 
health or pleature attracts to the romantic regions of South 
Wales, we would fubmit it to his confideration, whether fome 
fair ladies may not be puzzled by the verberatory power of a 
hammer; (fee p. 03, where, to increafe the difficulty, the 
printer has fubiiituted for the above-mentioned hard word, 
the nonfenfical word verbatory). We are inelined to fufpedt, 
that were many an honefi Englifh country gentleman to ttum- 
ble upon the pailage in p.2, in which we are informed that 
a certain “ pretorum was defended by a vallum, and that a 
vadum vat low water formed a communication with the oppolite 


camp,” they would marvel at Mr. E.’s erudition, but would at 
the 
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the fame time declare, that he was much too learned to be 
underftood by people who were not deeply veried in Latin: 
and in this notion they would be confirmed, if peradventure 
they turned to p.39, and perufed Mr. E.’s conjecture, that 
« moft of the buildings on the weftward of Caerleon were 
extra menia.” Should they ftudy the defcription of the Ro- 
man camp, which occurs p. 4, and read, that “ it was de- 
fended by a cwm leading to the river below, and a fort oppofite 
the cwm,” they would {till imagine that this “ learned Theban” 
was treating them with a ferap of Latin; not dreaming that fo 
profound a {cholar would debafe the topography of a Roman 
tiation by the introduction of terms borrowed from his native 
Welth. But, fhould they difcover (pp. 7, 8.), that oppofite 
the river Throggy there is a fmadll pill for boats, their aftonifh- 
ment would be complete. 

It {ometimes happens, that an affectation of {cholarfhip be- 
trays a poverty of learning—If Mr. E.’s printer have not 
much to anfwer for, various paflages which (if we may be al- 
lowed to exhibit to that gentleman a fpecimen of his own 
ftyle) carbone notavimus, indicate that his knowledge of the 
Latin language is not of the foundeft quality: we do not lay 
much ftreis on his tranflating civitates (p. 2.) by the word tewns; 
he may poflibly take it for granted that the lofs of a town would 
of necetility be followed by the lofs, of the ftate or diftri¢t to 
which it belonged: but in p. 4, we find the barbarifm of 
campa aejtiva fubftituted for caftra efiiva. In p.24, fcutam is 
twice ufed for feutum. In pp. 39 and 104. his rage for the 
introduction of Latin names has betrayed him into the adop- 
tion of phiala, fibula, and fofja, in the place of phiale, fibula, 
and foe. Weprefuime, alio, that he can quote no authority 
for the porta decumanus which he mentions in his account of 
the Roman ftation of Caeron, p.104. When authors quote 
pailages from the Latin claflic writers, it is very defirable that 
they thould quote correctly. Minute accuracy may, how- 
ever, be occafionally difpenfed with. But we believe that it 
is generally expected that quotations from poets fhould at 
lealt be reducible to the rules of profody: but to what rules 
either of metre or of grammar, 

“ Nomine mutata, de te fabula narratur *,” 
can be reduced, we mufi acknowledge ourfelves to be 


ignorant. 

If Mr. E. is unfortunate in his Latin, he is occafionally not 
more happy in his Englifh ftyle. Many of his fentences are 
obicure and involved. On thefe, however, we fhallnot dwell, 
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but proceed to point out a few from too large a colleétion 
which we have made, in which the hurry of writing has pre- 
vented him from being firiétly obiervant of grammatical con- 
firuction. 

Preface, p. vi. “ The inveftigation of antiquities of a ftill 
more early date, if not calculated to pleafe, are interefting 
in amore important view.” 

P. 61. © While the rapidity of the current befpeaks its Al- 
pine origin, the verdure of the adjoining pafture, abounding 
with numerous herds and flocks, give an additional zeft to its 
delicious and luxuriant feenery.” 

P.77. “ Fitzhamon then proceeded to a divifion of the 
domain, agreeable to the feudal fyftem of the Normans.” 

P. oo. “ He experienced what all have done who have been 
acquainted with the world * * * * * that misfortunes daily 
diminifh the number of our friends, and increafe the number 
of our foes ; that in exalted fituations, no more than in humble 
life, the ftream of adulation or afliftance, wo longer flows than 
it is fupplied by the tide of profperity.” 

P. 105. “ The traeth or fands are at flood covered, and is 
about as wide as the Thames at London bridge.” 

We could quote many more inftances of negligence in point 
of fiyle; but we fancy we hear our readers exclaim, “ Ohe 

eff.” Here, therefore, we fhall cloie our remarks, 
alluring Mr. E. that we entertain fo high an opinion of the 
jutrinfic merit of his work, that we hope we fhall in due time, 
in the publication of a fecond edition, have occafion to con- 
gratulate him on the fuccetsful diligence, with which he has 
jubmitted it to the refining procefs of correction. 


‘ atoe 
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Arr. CCX. The Decameron, or Ten Days Entertainment of 
Boccaccio. Tranfated from the Italian. In Two Volumes. The 
Second Edition, corrected and improved. To which are prefixed, 
Remari:s on tae Life and Writings of Boccaccio; and an Adver- 

sy the Author of “ Old Nick ;” “ A Piece of Family 
ce. London: Vernor and Hood, 1804. pr. 16s. ; 


7 Tales of Boccaccio are well known to thofe who are 
totally unacquainted with the Italian language, by nume- 
rous French and feveral Englifh tranflations. The prefent editor 
had not, therefore, to recommend to notice an author whole 
fame might be endangered by an inadequate transfufion of his 
fenfe into another idiom, nor to expect fame or gratitude — 
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the difclofure of fources of knowledge or entertainment, not 
previoully explored. He profeffes no more than to have re- 
vied the Tranflation which was printed for R. Dodfley, and 
publithed anonymoufly in 1741. ‘The editor aflures us, that 
“ in the execution of his duty, he has not been frugal of his 
labour, and hopes that he fhall not be found to have employed 
it entirely without effeét.” The correction of typographical 
and grammatical errors, was a tafk of great care and inceflant 
vigilance ; and of his diligence in this particular he gives fe- 
veral {pecimens in the Adveriifement, to which a very flight 
comparifon of the prefent with the firft edition would furnifh 
a copious augmentation. Thefe corrections, together with 
thofe which were rendered neceflary by the miftakes which 
the original tranflator made, for want of thoroughly under- 
ftanding the original, the author of Old Nick was well quali- 
fied to make. He has, on previous occafions, as well as in 
the prefent inftance, fhewn himfelf a profound and ingenious 
{cholar, and an able and enlightened critic. 

Another part of his tafk required an inflexibility of judgment 
which an amateur of the author could not have exercifed, had 
he not been {o firmly attached to the caufe of virtue and mo- 
rality, as to reject every temptation which fancy could throw 
in his way, and not permit a tale, or ¢ven an expreflion, to 
remain on his pages which could offend the moft rigid modefty. 
On this fubject he thus explains himfelf : 



























“ Indeed Boccace is fo licentious in many places,” fays the fhort 
preface to the firft edition, “ that it requires fome management to 
preferve his wit and humour, and render him tolerably decent.— 
This I have attempted with the lofs of two novels, which I judged 
incapable of fuch treatment.” 





: On this “ management” the editor has improved, and many 
of words and fentences that trenched on decency, although war- 
he ranted by the original, he has metamorphoied or expunged, 
d, without ceremony or compunction. Much the tranflator has 
e judiciouily omitted, and tome things he has treated with a 
ly ircedom of trantlation that might be jultly reprehended ; but, 
ne holding it not Jefs wife than fit not to aflume the character of 

an index, claramque facem preferre pudendis, the editor neg- 
re lects to point out the former, and, not withing to undertake 
e- an invidious and tedious tafk, pafles over the latter unnoticed. 
or The intereft and effect of the ftory are never diminifhed by the 
fe lait; and, where they fuffer by the firft, it is a facrifice at the 
his fhrine of modefiy, and will not only be excufed, but com- 
om mended, by thofe from whom alone it is fame and honour to 
the teceive praife, 
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It is not our intention to enter into an examination of the 
Tales of Boccaccio; the exquilite faney and f{portive wit by 
which fome are characterized, and the glowing eloquence 
which diftinguifhes many paflages, have rendered the author 
fo generally renowned, that modern critics are driven to a re- 
fpectiul diftance, and bound to receive with fubmifiion the 
uncontradicted decree of ages. We fhall therefore confine 
ourfelves to the tafk of felecting from the introductory effay of 
the editor fuch particulars of the life of Boccaccio, and fuch 
obfervations on the origin and fubfequent ufe which has been 
made of his narratives as will, in our opinion, beft enable the 
reader to form an opinion of the merit of the author, and of 
the care, diligence, and judgment of the editor. The criti- 
cifms are drawn from Filippo di Matteo Villani, Girolamo 
Tirabof{chi, Vincenzio Martinelli, M. Bayle, Warton, Tyr- 
whitt, and Rofcoe; the life is taken entirely from Thomas 
Wharton. 

Giovanni Boccaccio was born at Certaldo, in Tufcany, in 
the year 1313. He applied early to learning ; and, according 
to his own account, had fo ftrong a difpotition for poetry, 
that before feven years of age, when as yet he had feen no 
fictions, had applied to no mafters, and icarcely knew his let- 
ters, he had produced fome trifling tales. This difpofition 
was fufficiently forcible to overturn the hopes entertained by 
his father, and to which he endeavoured to give effect, fir 
by placing the youth with a Florentine merchant, who carried 
him to Paris, aud fubfequently by obliging him to fiudy the 
canon law. But Boccaccio broke from thefe refiraints ; and 
becoming the difciple and gaining the friendfhip of Petrarch, 
wrote inany poems, and was by his contemporaries placed in 
the third rank, after Danté and the lover of Laura. Having 
feen, however, the platonic fonnets of his mafter, Boceaccio, 
in a fit of defpair, coiminitted all his poetry to the flames, ex- 
vent Le ‘Téjeide, an heroic poem in twelve books, in the octave 

tanza, which he adopted from the old French Chanfons, and 
thus firft introduced among his countrymen. He fought other 
inftruCtors ; and, having fold his patrimony, muft have aban- 
doned his findies, and been driven to poverty, but for the ge 
nerous aid of his friend Petrarch. “vee Pa however, 12 
eonfequence of his devotion to learning, procured a tranflation 
of Homer into Latin, and obtained a proteflorfhip at Florence 
for Leontius Pylatus, a Greek of Theflalonica, to interpret and 
explain the Mezonian Bard. 

The republic of Florence honoured Boccaccio with the 
freedom of a citizen, and employed him, among other public 
affairs, to negotiate the return of Petrarch; but, far from 
faececding in the object of his miflion, he was alfo perfuade! 
Q 
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to quit the fcenes of faction, which had difgufted his mafter 
at Florence. He then rambled over feveral parts of Italy, and 
being kindly received by Robert, king of Naples, fell in love 
with that prince’s natural daughter, whom he has celebrated 
by the name of Fiammetta, afligning to himfelf that of Dio- 
neus. He alfo ftudied at Paris, whére Danté and he improved 
their tafte by reading the fongs of Thiebauld, king of Navarre, 
Gaces Brules, Chatelain de Coucy, and many other ancient 
French fabulitts. When the troubles ceafed at Florence, he 
returned thither, but afterwards retired to Certaldo, where, 
far from the noife of the world, he devoted himfeif entirely 
io ftudy. Notwithftanding his poverty, he always refufed to 
enroll himfelf in the fuite of any lord, preferring his liberty 
to the advantages he might have derived trom complying wit 
any of the numerous folicitations which were made him. His 
too intenfe application caufed a difeafe in his ftomach, of 
which he died at Certaldo, in 1375. 






















































































His writings are thus enumerated :—In Latin; “ An Abridg- 
; ment of the Roman Hiftory, from Romulus to the year of 
) Rome 724;”—“ The Hittory of [luttrious Women ;”"—* The 
y Genealogy of the Gods ;”—“ A Treatife of Mountains, Seas, 
- Rivers, Xe. ;’—and “ De Cajfibus Virorum Ilujirium ;” a work 
n which was tranflated into Jtalian, Spanifh, French, and 
y Englifh, and gave birth to “ The Mirror for Magijtrates,” 
it the origin of our hiftoric drama. His Latin writings are cha- 
d racterized as hafty, crude, and uninformed. In Italian, he 
re wrote “ Il Filocolo;” —“ La Fiammetta ;’? —“ LD’ Ameto;?— 
id “Il Laberinto d’ Amore ;=“ Il Comento di Danté;’—« La 
h, Vita di Danté;”—and “1 Decamrrons.” In verie, befides 
in the Tefeide, he left many compofitions, from which he derived 
ng ho reputation ; but the celebrity of his profe writings, in his 
i0, native tongue, made him ample amends tor the rigour of cri- 
ae ticiim to which his Latin and his verfe were expofed. 

ve Atter fome general obfervations on the Decameron, and the 
nd date of its compofition, the editor proceeds to notice fome 
her conjectures and fome facts refpecting the origin and fate of 
an- the various tales of which it is compofed. Warton once fan- 
ge cied that Boccaccio might have procured the flories of feveral 
, im of his tales in the Decameron from tome of his learned friends 
ton among the Grecian exiles, who, being driven from Contfian- 
nce tinople, took refuge in Italy about the 14th century; as, for 
and nftance, that of Cymon and Iphigenia, where the names are 

‘atirely Grecian, and the fcene laid in Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, 

the tid other parts of Greece belonging to the imperial territory. 
iblic lie Hijiorie, and Poetica Opera, mentioned by Boccaccio, 
we * brought from Conftantinople by his preceptor Barlaam, 
mi 
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were undoubtedly works of entertainment, and perhaps chiefly 
of the romantic and fiétitious {pecies. It is natural to 
fuppofe that Boccaccio, both from his connections and his 
curiofity, was no firanger to thefe treafures; and that many 
of thefe pieces, thus imported into Italy by the difperfion of 
the Conftantinopolitan exiles, are only ‘known at prefent 
through the medium of his writings. It is certain that many 
oriental fictions found their w ay into Europe by means of this 
communication. Philip’s fiory of the geefe, or the young 
man who had never feen a woman, is derived from a {piritual 
romance, called the hiftory of Barlaam and Jofaphat, written 
in Greek, by Johannes Damafcenus. The tale of the woman 
who concealed her gallaut under a tub, is taken from the 
golden afs of Apuleius. Boccaccio alfo copied many of his 
beti tales from the Troubadours, to the circulation of whole 
poetry Rutebeuf and Hebers materially contributed. From 
the former of thefe compilers, Boccaccio certainly derived one, 
perhaps three or four ftories; from the latter, four. Sacchette 
had publifhed tales before the appearance of the Decameron; 
and this mode of compofition had exifted, in a rude fate, 
before the revival of letters in Italy. Boccaccio, therefore, 
collected the common tales of his country, procured others 
of Grecian origin from his friends and preceptors, the Con- 
fiantinopolitan exiles; fome few, perhaps, he invented; and 
feveral are matters of fact, of which he had been witneis, or 
which were reported to him on good authority. 


‘ It is acknowledged, that by the elegance of his embellifhments, 
il the purity of his fiyle, “he carried the art of ftory-tell:ng to 
the higheft perfection ;” nothing, in this refpeét, can be conceived 
more natural, perfpicuous, or elegant; his words feem made on 
purpote for what he defcribes. ‘The generality of the beaux efprits 
in Italy agree, that the Decameron is the beft book in their lan- 
guace, at leaft in point of fiyle. Ivis very remarkable that Boccac- 
cio thould carry a barbarous language to its perfection all at once; 
a language lefi entirely to the people, and which had only a final] 
part of its rutt rubbed off by the immortal Danté. 
ze hey en the Decameron was finifhed, he allowed copies of it to Le 
ta yee: 1, as every body was de tis ‘ous of havingit. Nay, it appears thet 
opie ‘es were taken of part of it, before the whole was finifhed ; for, 
in a ihort preface to the fourth day, he replies to thofe who had 
already begun to eri iticife it. This work had coft him very little 
pains ; it was only an amufement to him; and he was far from 
looking upon it as the chief ground of his reputation. What would 
have been his oni fhment if he had been told,—Your Latin and 
Italian works will remain buried in the duft of libraries, whilft your 
Decameron, printed upwards of two hundred times, tranflated into 
all the languages ef Europe, read by every body, thall procure you 
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the title of—the Ciceto of Tufcany, and the Father of the Italian 
language !—So was Petrarch afhamed of his odes, fonnets, &c. on 
his paflion for Laura, and himfelf calls them nugellas meas vulgares ; 
but it is to thefe nugella he is indebted for the high degree of repu- 
tation he enjoys. 

« Boccaccio was foon imitated, yet often unfuccefsfully, by many 
of his countrymen: Poggio, Bandello, the anonymous author of 
Le ciento Novelle antiche, Cinthio, Firenzuola, Malefpini, and others. 
Even Machiavel, who united the livelieft wit with the profoundeft 
reflection, and who compofed two comedies while he was compiling 
a political hiftory of his country, condefcended to adorn this fathion- 
able fpecies of writing with his Novella di Belfegor, or, the Tale of 
Belphegor.” 


Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy, mentions, amongft 
other diverfions in which our anceftors pafled their winter 
evenings, the reading of Boccace’s Novelles. About the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, Afcham, in his Schoolmatter, beftows 
an invective on the too great popularity of thefe tales. In 
1566, fixty of them were publifhed by William Paynter, in 
a collection called the Palace of Pleafure; and a fecond vo- 
lume of the fame work, which appeared in the enfuing year, 
and was dedicated to Sir George Howard, contained thirty- 
four more. Of thefe two volumes, great ufe was made by 
Shakefpeare, who derived from them many of the fubjects of 
his plays. Several tales from the Decameron were alfo tran{- 
lated into Englifh rhyme; the friendfhip of Titus and Gefippus 
was rendered by Edward Lewicke ; and Cymon and Iphigenia, 
and Theodore and Honoria, had appeared in Englith verfe 
early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The beft tiories of the 
early and original Italian novelifis, either by immediate tran{- 
lation, or through the medium of Spanith, French, or Latin 
verfions, by paraphrafe, abridgment, imitation, and often un- 
der the difguife of licentious innovations of names, incidents, 
and characters, appeared in an Englith drefs, before the clofe 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and, for the moft part, even before 
the publication of the firft volume of Belleforreti’s grand repo- 
fitery of tragical narratives, a compilation from the Italian 
Writers in 1583. 


“In the number indebted to Boccaccio, Chaucer ftands confpi- 


euous. His Canterbury Tales were evidently planned in imitation 
of the Decameron; but the caufe which gave rife to the latter is 
by no means fo happily conceived as that of the former. The Reve’s 
Yale, or the Miller of Trompington ; Troilus and Creféide, and the 
Knight's Tale, were founded on our author, When Chaucer favs 
he tranflates from the Latin, we muft remember that the Italian 
‘anguage was called Latino volgare. Chaucer’s Clerke declares, in 
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his prologue to the Clerke of Oxenforde’s Tale, or the fiory of Patient 
Grifeilde, that he learned it of Petrarch, at Padua. But it was the 
invention of Boccaccio, and is the laft in his Decameron.” 


The tranflation of the Decameron into French, the editor 
obferves, conduced in an eminent degree to circulate mate- 
rials for poetry. Premierfait tranflated it, at the command 
of Queen Jane of Navarre, who feems to have made no kind, 
of conditions about fupprefling the licentious ftories, in the 
year 1414. On this occafion the editor apologizes for a mode 
of conduct which he has not in the flighteft degree fanétioned 
by adoption, and accounts, by the circumftances which fol- 
lowed the plague at Florence, for the occafional licentioufnefs 
of Boceaccio’s tales. The author himfelf did not, however, 
efcape the cenfure of the church for thefe compofitions. His 
converfion wasa point much laboured ; and, in expiation of 
his follies, he was almoft perfuaded to renounce poetry and 
the heathen authors, and turn Carthufian. But, to fay the 
truth, his life was nearly as loofe as his writings; till he was, 
in great meafure, reclaimed by the powerful remontftrances 
of his mafter, Petrarch, who talked much more to the purpofe 
than his confeffor. 

Such are the documents concerning this celebrated collec- 
tion of Tales, which the induftry and tafte of the prefent 


editor have furnifhed ; he might have defcended to more ni- 
nute particulars, and retraced, after Manni, the merits of each 
novel, its language and origin, and the ufe made of it by others 
fince its publication; but this he has prudently declined: and, 
on the whole, we can pronounce the information. he has fur- 
nifhed, abundantly fatisfactory ; and the tranflation, as he has 
reformed it, in all refpects unexceptionable. 





Art. CCXI. Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, in company with 
Jfeceral Divifions of the French Army, during the Campaigns 
General Bonaparte in that Country, and publifhed under his in- 
mediate Patronage. By Vivant Denon. Embellifhed with nune- 
rous Engravings. Tranflated by Arthur Aikin. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 2/.2s. Longman. 1803. 

Art. CCXII. Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, during the Can- 
paigns of General Bonaparte. By Vivant Denon. Tranflate 
from the French. To which is prefixed an Hiftorical Account 
the Invafion of Egypt by the French. By E. A. Kendal, Efq. 1'- 
luftrated by Maps, Views, Sc. &c. 2 vols. Svo. Price 185 
Crofby. 1802. 


5 gene fanguine hopes which prompted the French Govern- 


ment to attempt the conqueft of Egypt, arofe not mere!; 
irom 
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from the views of military aggrandizement, but were in a de- 
gree infpired by the romances of fome of their writers of voy- 
ages, who reprefented the country as the abode of pleafure, 
luxury, and health. Thefe mifreprefentations were encou- 
raged by the Executive Direétary; and by’ favour of the de- 
lufive expectations which were thus excited, they were ena- 
bled to difpatch their moft famous and fortunate General, 
with their moft approved and vi¢torious army, in quefi of un- 
certain advantages, to this dangerous and ill decribed region. 
Of the progrefs and failure of the expedition, many writers 
have given ample details, and on fome of their works we have 
already prefented our opinions* ; their details, though pro- 
fefledly military, were not unmixed with political, local, and 
philofophical obfervations ; and the work before us, though 
written by a perfon who attended the expedition, not as a fol- 
dier, but as a fcholar, contains much military narration, efpe- 
cially refpeéting the expedition under General Defaix into 
Upper Egypt, of which no exaét account had been before 
communicated. 

If the information which foldiers could afford was awaited 
with anxious eagernels, that which was expected from the /a- 
vant excited a much more ardent fpirit. of curiofity. From 
him was expected the folution of thofe difficulties which for fo 
many ages had perplexed the learned, and the refutation of 
thofe pretended wonders which had fo long furnifhed difcourfe 
to the credulous. Denon, a man fuppofed to be endowed 
with the advantages of education, feeking the Egyptian expe- 
dition under the impulfe of an inclination which had prevailed 
in his mind from his infancy +, patronized and indulged by 
Bonaparte, and attended in his progrefs-by an army which 
would protect him from the injuries and inconveniencies 
which impeded the refearches of other travellers; Denon, it 
was hoped, would accomplifh every rational view, and leave no 
well founded defire of information unfatisfied. This expecta- 
tion feems to have guided the eager enquiries of the National 
Inftitute-at Paris; to have fwayed the mind of Bonaparte 
when he permitted the work to be dedicated to him; and to 
have warranted the publication of it in a fiyle of extravagant 
expence, and cumbrous decoration. But alas! how often 
does poffeflion belie the vifions of expectation, and how rigor- 
oully are the exaggerations of hope reprefled, when fiom all 
the promifes fo lung held forth, and the circumfiances of 
pomp with which this produétion was iffued into light, it was 





* See Vol. I. p. 481. 
+ See Vol. I. p. 23, of Mr. Aikin’s Tranflation. 
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difcovered to be the work of a very moderate fcholar, difclof- 
ing information not in general new, illuftrated by remarks far 
from profound ; information colleéted amidft the hurry and 
tumult of war; views {natched at defultory moments, when 
the author was forbidden to vifit the fpot he moft defired to 
fee ; reduced to beg for half an hour’s grace to complete fome 
favourite fketch ; ufing his knees for a table in making his de- 
lineations; meafuring coloffal ftatues with a one-foot ruler; 
and, when he was fuppofed to be killed, hearing, inftead of 
regret, the unfeeling exclamation, “ There is one favant the 
lefs !” Such are the difadvantages which have reduced him to 
the neceflity of clofing his work with this apology : 

“ For my own part, I fhall efteemr myfelf happy, if, by my zeal 
and enthufiafm, I have fucceeded in giving my readers an idea 
of a country fo important in itfelf, and in the various recolle¢tions 
that are affociated with it; if I have been able to pourtray with ac- 
curacy its characteriftic forms, colour, and general appearance; 
and if, as an eye witnefs, I have defcribed with intereft the details 
of an extended and fingular campaign, which formed a prominent 
feature in the vait conception of this celebrated expedition; if [ 
have attained this object, I fhall be indebted for it to the advan 
tage of defcribing and delineating every thing immediately from 
nature.” 

M. Denon, it is true, affords room to hope that from the 
collections made by the Inftitute of Cairo, abundant informe- 
tion will be fupplied, and all hypothefis fuperfeded by indil- 
putable certainty; but thefe expectations may prove falle- 
cious, like thofe raifed in behalf of M. Denon himfelf, and 
the promifed publication produce nothing more than an ad- 
ditional proof that former travellers have nearly exhaufted all 
the peculiarities of Egypt, leaving to their fucceffors nothing 
but the means of rendering mankind more familiar with ob- 
jects already known, by adding to the drawings and deicrip- 
tions which have been already given of the various curiofitics 
for which Egypt is noted: New views of pyramids, temples, 
fiatues, and obelifks ; new fpecimens of the hieroglyphic ch:- 
raéter ; and new details of the contents of the mummy aud 
bird repofitories may be given, but thefe will not repay the 
iafk of enquiry, nor gratify the expeétations of thofe who 
hope from the labours of their own age an elucidation 0! 
the obfcurities which envelope the hiftory of thofe whicl 
are patt. 

Whether it is becaufe his fubjeét was previoufly exhaufted, 
or becaufe M. Denon was unequal to the achievement ¢ 
what was expected from him, few perufe his book without 


feeling confiderable difappointment ; but a concife fentenct 
cannes 
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cannot with juftice be pronounced againft it; it is not to be 
decried in the whole, becaufe it fails in giving unqualified fa- 
tisfaction ; nor is the reader to conceive that neither informa- 
tion nor inftruétion can be derived from it, becaufe all that was 
hoped for has not been accomplifhed. 

in reviewing the travels of Denon, we fhall confider them 
in the fame order as they are defcribed. Firft, The nature of 
the country and of the people he vifited ; fecondly, the mili- 
tary feenes to which he direéts our attention; and thirdly, 
the defeription he has furnifhed of the monuments of anti- 
quity, and reliques of the arts, which form the moft curious 
and moft difficult fubjeéts of inveftigation to the traveller. 

Whatever information might be pofleffed by individuals in 
France, it is certain that the greater portion of the army and 
of the nation were reconciled to the expedition by the expec- 
tation of a terrefirial paradife, in which every French foidier 
was to enjoy fix acres for his own ufe. Proportionate to the 
extravagant expectations thus excited, were the rage and de- 
{pair which prevailed in fome bofoms when they found the 
country fo different from that depicied by hope. The foldiers, 
when they faw the fands of the defert agitated by the whirl- 
wind, could exclaim with chara¢teriftic gaiety, “ There go my 
fix acres!” but another clafs of men poured out their chagrin 
in bitter complaints, which formed the mafs of the letters 
which were intercepted by the Britith veffels, and publifhed in 
London. Such at leaft is the account given by Denon, and it 
deferves fome attention, as it fhews the fource of thofe erro- 
neous opinions which prevailed refpecting the French in 
Egypt, even at the time when Sir Ralph Abercromby was pre- 
paring to land on thofe fhores. 


“ Tt was decided,” he fays, “ to form a militia, to be made up of 
the travellers, fpeculators, and, in fhert, of all thofe idle, wander- 
ing, and irrefolute men, who came up from Alexandria, or who were 
already returned from Cairo. Thefe animals of a doubtful defcrip- 
tion, corrupted by the campaigns of Italy, having heard that in 
Egypt the harvefts were the moft abundant in the univerfe, had ima- 
gined that the fortunes of thofe who thould be the firft to take 
poffefion of {uch a country, would be made to their hands. Others, 
of a debauched character, and whofe minds had been fafcinated by 
the relations which Savary has given, had quitted Paris, to feek new 
pleafures at Cairo. Others, laftly, had come out as fpeculators, to 
fupply the wants of the army, to watch the ftate of the markets, 
and to procure, and fell at a high price, whatever the colony might 
need. The Beys had, however, carried off with them from Cairo 
all the money and rich moveable property ; and the populace had 
pillaged the houfes of the more opulent inhabitants, before we had 


obtained poffeffion of that city. Bonaparte confidered the appoint- 
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ment of army-furnifhers as unneceffary ; and the fleet of merchant- 
men was blocked up by the Englifh. Thefe combined circumttances 
threw a dark cloud overs Egypt, to thefe travellers, at leaft, who 
were furprized at finding themfelves in a captive ftate, defeated in 
their projects, and obliged to concer towards the defence and organi- 
zation of an eftablifhment, the aim of which was no Jefs than the 
confclidation of the fortune and glory of the nation at large. They 
accordingly, in letters deftised for Franee, entered into the moft me 
lanchcly details ; and thefe letters, which were intercepted by the 
Englifh, contributed to mifiead them as to our real fituation. From 
a perfuafion that we were dying with hunger, they fent us back our 
prifoners, to haften the moment of our dettruction; and publifhed 
in their newfpapers that one half of our army was at the hofpital; 
while half the remainder was employed in leading the others, who 
were blind. At this time, however, Upper Egypt fupplied us abun- 
dantly with the beft corn, and Lower Egypt with the fineft rice. 


The tugar made inthe country cofts only half the price of the fugar in 
France; and the innumerable herds of buffaloes, oxen, theep, and 
goats, both belonging to the cultivators and to the Arab thepherds, 
abundantly fupplied a new confumption atthe time of our landing, 
fecuring to us plenty, and even fuperfluity for the future. To thele 
refources we could add,as fo many luxuries for our tables, fowls, 
fith, game, vegetables, and fruits of every defcription. Such were 
the objects of prime neceflity and of luxury which Egypt afforded to 
thefe calumniators, who were in need of gold to repair the-abufe 
they had already made of it, and who, being unable to find any, 
could perceive nothing around them except burning fands ; a per- 
petual fun-fhine; gnats and fleas; dogs which prevented them from 
fleeping; intractable hufbands; and women who difplayed theu 
haggard necks, while their faces were veiled.” 


In another place he fays, , 


“We then crofled the canal; and after a march of two hours we 
arrived at Davalta, a fine village, or rather a beautiful country; 
for in Egypt, when nature is charming, it is fo in fpite of all that 
men can add ta it, or of the detractors of Savary, who have quar- 
relled fo much with his luxurious defcriptions. Nature here pro- 
duces fpontaneoufly groves of palms, under which flourith the 
orange tee, the fycamore, opuntia, banana, acacia, and pomegra- 
nate; and thefe trees form groupes of the fineft mixture of foliage 
and verdure ; and when thete delightful thickets are furrounded as 
far as the eye can reach, with fields covered with ripe dourra, with 
mature fugar-canes, with fields of wheat, flax, and trefoil, which 
fpread a downy carpet over the land, as the inundation retires; 
when in the months of our European winter, we have before our 
eyes this rich profpect of fpring, which promifes the abundance of 
fummer, we may well fay with this traveller that nature has org2- 
nized this country in a moft attonilhing manner, and that there ouly 
want woody hills, with brooks flowing down their declivitics, and 
@ government which would render the people indufirious, and pre- 
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vent the incurfion of the Bedouins, to render it the beft and mioft 
beautiful country on the face of the earth.” 

Thefe explanations and defcriptions muft not, however, lead 
to the falfe conclufion that the riches and pleafures of the coun- 
try have not been grofsly exaggerated, by Volney, Savary, and 
others. Denon wrote under the infpection of a matter with 
whom the re-poffeflion of Egypt is a favourite obje¢ct; and in 
the courfe of his work, though written during the peace, he 
does not hefitate to ufe the phrafe, “ when we enjoy quict pof- 
{jjion of the country * ;” he istherefore obliged rather to fanc- 
‘tion the too flattering, than too gloomy account of the coun- 
try; but from his narrative we gather the indifputable ftate- 
ment of the inconveniencies he endured. The plagues of va- 
rious kinds enumerated by Sir Robert Wilfon +, could not be 
abfent from his obfervation, and he has added to them ac- 
counts of his fufferings from the dogs, and the jackals, and, 
what is much worfe, the intenfe heat of the climate ; the white 
foil, which is one of the caufes of difeafed eyes; the mirage, 
which, amid the defert, produces the tantalizing appearance 
of alake; the dreadfully feorching kamfin, which by its heat 
occafioned an irritation of blood productive of pufiules fimilar 
to the fmall-pox. On one occafion, he fays, 


“The heat was fo intenfe, that my feet were fcorched through 
my fhoes, and I was unable to fit down for the purpofe of drawing, 
till! had placed my fervant between the fun and myfelf, in order 
to intercept the rays, and procure mea little thelter: the very ftones 
were become fo hot, that, withing to collect fome cornelian agates, 
which are found in great abundance in the out-fkirts of the town, [ 
was obliged tolay each haftily in my handkerchief as if it was a 
hot coal.” 

In another place ; 


“The heat was extreme on the 1ft of July, our blood was in- 
flamed by the folftitial fun: two foldiers fainted while we were 
leaving Keneh, and on the next morning fifteen others were obliged 
to be left behind; and if we had not by this time been a little ac- 
cuftomed to the climate, not an individual would have been able to 
refift it; as it was, we were obliged to make thorter days journies, 
and to march only in the morning. Several of our people,” he 
adds, “ died of heat in this expedition: nothing is more frightful 
than this kind of death; a perfon fuddeuly falls fick, which fymp- 
tom, in f{pite of every affifiance, is fucceeded by faintings, in which 


y patient foon dies: our horfes alfo were fubject to like acci- 
ents,” 





* See Vol. I. p. 349, Aikin’s Tranflation, 
+ Imperial Review, Vol. I. p. 499. 
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Of the kamfin and its concomitant and fubfequent effeds, 
M. Denon gives the following account: 


“ Thad often heard fpeak of the kamfin, which may be termed 
the hurricane of Egypt and the defert; it is equally terrible by the 
rightful fpectacle which it exhibits when prefent, and by the con- 
fequences which follow its ravages. We had already pafied with 
feeurity one half of the feafon in which it appears; when, in the 
evening of the eighteenth of May, I felt mytelf entirely overcome 
by a fuffocating heat ; it feemed as if the fluctuation of the air was 
fuddenly fuipended; I went out to bathe, in order to overcome fo 
painful a fenfation, when I was firuck, on my arrival at the bank of 
the Nile, with a new appearance of nature around mc; this was a 
light and colours which J had not yet feen. The fun, without being 
concealed, had loft its rays; it had even lefs luftre to the eye than 
the moon, and gave a pale light without fiade; the water no longer 
reflected its rays, but appeared in agitation; and every thing had 
changed its ufual afpect; it was now the flat fhore which feemed 
Iuminous, and the air dull and opaque ; the yellow horizon thewed 
the trees on its furface of a dirty blue; flocks of birds were flying 
off before the cloud; the frighted animals ran loofe in the country, 
followed by the fhouting inhabitants, who vainly attempted to col- 
le@ them together again ; the wind which had raifed this immente 
mads of vapour, and was urging it forward, had not yet reached us ; 
we thought that by plunging our bodies in the water, which was 
then calm, we could prevent the baneful effects of this mafs of duti, 
which was advancing from the fouth-weft; but we had hardly en- 
tered the river when it began to {well all at once, as if it would 
everfiow its channel, the waves pafled over our heads, and we felt 
the bottom heave up under our feet; our clothes were conveyed 
away along with the fhore itfelf, which feemed to be earried off by 
the whirlwind which had now reached us; we were compelled to 
leave the water, and our wet and naked bodies being beat upon by 
a ftorm of fand, were foon encrufted with a black mud, which pre- 
vented us from drefling ourfelves: enlightened only by a red aud 
gloomy fun, with our eyes fmarting, our nofes fiufled up, and our 
throats clogged with duft, fo that we could hardly breathe, we lot 
each other and our way home, and arrived at our lodgings at latt, 
one by one, groping our way, and guided only by the walls, which 
marked our tract. We could now eafily couceive the dreadful fitu- 
ation of thofe who are furprifed with fuch a phenomenon of nature, 
when crofling the expofed and naked deferts ; and we were fo ac- 
cuftomed to the ferene fky of Egypt, that we could hardly bear with 
any patience fuch a fudden tranfition. 

“ The next day the fame mafs of duft, attended with fimilar ap- 
pearances, travelled along the defert of Lybia, it followed the chain 
of the mountains, and when we flattered ourfelves that we were en- 
tirely rid of this peftilence, the weft wind brought it back, and once 
more overwhelmed us with this feorching torrent; the flathes of 
lightning appeared to pierce with difficulty through this denfe va- 

pour; 
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pour; all the elements feemed to be ftill in diforder; the rain was 
mixed with whirlwinds of fire, wind, and duft, and in this time of 
confufion the trees, and all the other produétions of nature, feemed 
to be again plunged in the horrors of chaos. 

“ If the defert of Lybia had fent us thefe clouds of duft, thofe on 
the eaft, on the contrary, had been inundated with water, for the 
merchants who came from the borders of the-Red Sea told us, that 
in the valleys they had the water up to the middle of their legs. 

“ Two days after this difafter, we were told that the plain was 
covered with birds, which were paffing on from eaft to weft, like the 
clofe files of an army; and, indeed, we faw at a diftance the fields 
appear to move, like a broad torrent flowing through the country. 
Thinking that they might be fome foreign birds, we haftened out to 
meet them; but inftead of birds we faw a cloud of locufts, who juft 
fkirmifhed the foil, topping ateach blade of grafs to devour it, then 
flying off to new food. If it lad been the feafon in which the corn 
was young and tender, this would have been a ferious plague; for 
thefe children of the defert are as lean, as active, and as vigorous 
as the Bedouin Arabs; it would be interefting to know how they 
live and produce fuch multitudes in fo arid a defert; perhaps it was 
the rain that had fallen in the valleys which had fuddenly hatched 
them, and had produced this emigration, juft as certain winds bring 
{warms of gnats. The wind changing again in a contrary direction 
to their march, they were once more driven back into the defert. 


Thefe locufts are of a rofe colour, fpeckled with black, very ftrong, 
thy, and difficult to catch.” 


From the ap acer | accounts of the climate and local 


comforts to be found in Egypt, it may be gathered that thofe 
who wifh to arrive at truth muft abate largely from the pro- 
mifes of fanguine {peculation, without fanétioning all the vio- 
lence of unqualified cenfure. In confidering the minds, tem- 
pers, and manners of the people, a fimilar fyitem will be ufeful 
and juft. Oppreffed, uninftru¢ted, and flaves of civil and re- 
ligious tyranny, they partake largely in the vices and degrada- 
tions which generally refult from fuch a ftate; but they are 
neither fo abjeét nor fo unprincipled as fuperficial obfervers 
or interefted depredators would reprefent them. Denon, in 
his varying picture, gives frequent traits both of their virtues 
and vices. When intereft or prejudice has impelled him to 
depict them in the worft of colours, facts undefignedly expofed, 
relieve the fombre tints he has laid on, and compel us to ac- 
knowledge, that inftruétion, and a melieration of government, 
are alone wanting to procure for the inhabitants of Egypt a 
refpectable rank in the eftimate of fociety. 

As illuftrations of this obfervation, we fhall prefent the 
reader with fome inftances given by Denon of the effects of 
different paflions and modes of conded, producing fometimes 
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glaring a¢ts of vice and horror, and yet at others, dictating 
fentiments and modes of conduét which muft claim refpect 
and admiration. ‘ 


“ If my reader,” he fays, “ be defirous to appreciate the domettic 
flavery of the eaflern nations, and is prepared to fhudder at the 
atrocidufnels of jealoufy when it is fupported by a received preju- 
dice, and when its tranfporis are abfolved by religion, let him read 
the following anecdote: 

“ On the fecond day’s march of our troops, after their departure 
from Alexandria, fome of the foldiers in pafling near Beda, in the 
defert, met with a young woman whofe face was covered with 
blood. In one of her arms fhe held an infant, and extended the 
other in fearch of an object which might either inflict vengeance on 
her, or ferve her for a guide. Their curiolity being excited, they 
called for their conductor, who was at the fame time their interpre- 
ter; and, on approaching, heard the fobs of this wretched female, 
whom cruelty had deprived of her fight. Aftonthed at feeing her 
in this fad condition, and accompanied by an infant, in the midft of 
a defert, they queftioned her, and learned that the thecking fpecta- 
cle which they had in view, was the effect and refult of a fit of jea- 
loufy. The victim did not dare tomurmur, but offered up prayers 
for the innocent babe which partock of her misfortunes, and which 
was about to perifh through mifery and want. Our foldiers, moved 
by pity, inftantly gave her a part of their rations, and loft fight of 
their own neceflities, on contemplating others, which were ftill 
more urgent. They had juft deprived themfelves of their full 
portion of watér, which was extremely fcarce, and which they were 
about to be alsfolutely in need of, when they faw a madmen ap- 
proach, who, feafting his fight on the fpectacle of his revenge, kept 
his victims conftantly in view. He fnatched from the woman the 
bread and water the held in her hands, the laft fource of exiftence 
which compafion had juft granted to mifery. ‘ Forbear!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ the has forfeited her own honour, and has tarnifhed mine. 
That infant is my opprobrium ; it is the offspring of gnilt.” Our 
foldiers endeavoured to refift his depriving the female of the fuc- 
cour they had jut afforded her; when his jealoufy was inflamed, 
becaufe the object of his fury was alfo become§an object of pity. 
He drew a poniard, with which he gave his wife a mortal ftab; anc, 
feizing the iniavt, held it in the air, and dafhed it lifelefs on the 
ground. ‘ihen with an air of ferocious ftupidity, he {tcod motion- 
leis, looking fteadfaftly at thofe who furroyuded him, and braving 
their vengeance. 

‘“* IT enquired whether there were any laws to reprefs fo atrocious 
an abufe of authority. Iwas told that this man had done wreng to 
fiab his wife, becuufe, if God had vouchfafed to fpare her life, this 
wretched creature might, at the expiration of forty days, have been 
received into a houfe, and kept on charity !” 


The refleGiion which introduces this aneedote is well applied 
as relating to the individual, but Denon furnifhes an initance 
“ 18 
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in a fubfequent page *, of a jealous hufband not lefs complai- 
fant than the beft good-natured man he ever knew even in 
Paris ; and in the following fhort fpecimen he fhews that in a 
nation fo tenacious and fo ealily jealous, the utmoft humaniiy, 
liberality, and benevolence, have been fpontaneoufly and 
largely exhibited. 

“ T was not a little furprifed at finding at the pofts we occupied 
in the village, feveral women in the company of our foldiers, whofe 
eafe and gaiety I confidered as an illufion. I could not perfuade 
myfelf but that they were familiar with our language. Each of 
them had made her choice freely, and they all appeared perfeétly 
well fatisfied. Some of them were very pretty, and it was fo novel 
a thing to be fed, attended, and well treated by their conquerors, 
that lam of opinion they would willingly have followed the army. 
To belong is fo entirely their deftiny, that nothing but a fenfe of 
obedience could have induced them afterwards to return under 
the domination of their fathers and hufbands. In fuch a ftrange 
predicament, they are not received with thut ferupuloufly inexo- 
rable jealoufy which characterizes the Orientals. ‘ It was owing 
to the war,’ fay they; ‘we were unable to defend them. They 
have fubmitted to the law of the vanquifhers, and are not more 
tarnifhed on that account, than we are dithonoured by the wounds 
we have received.’ In this way they again enter the haram; and 
there is never any altercation about what has pafied. By fuch 
nice difiin¢tions as thefe, jealoufy is refined, and becomes a noble 
pailion, of which man may even boatt.” 

Denon gives accounts of the inhumanity of the Arabs, and 
the other inhabitants of Egypt, in war; he decries, like a true 
modern Frenchman, the influence of their priefts; difapproves 
many of their focial and political inftitutions, frequently charg- 
ing the defolation of the country and the faults of the people 
on the vices of the government, and vaunting the reform 
which would be effected, and the happinefs which would be 
introduced, by the permanent ettabiiihment of the déminion 
of France. He deteribes the danger to which ftragglers from 
the main body were expofed, and laments the fate of Adjutant 
Delaunau, who was fhot through the head becaufe the Arabs 
who had taken him prifoner could not agree about the divifion 
of the ranfom : but he acknowledges,+ that 

“ The French whom they had made prifoners, in defcribing the 
hardfhips they fuffered during their captivity, confidered them ra- 
ther as the effect of the mode of living adopted by this nation, than 

"as the refult of their barbarity. The labour which was required of 
them was neither cruel nor exceflive: they had to attend on the 
women, and to load and drive the afies and camels.” 





* Vol. i, p. 223: Aikin’s Tranflation, + Vol. i. p, 120. 
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He further does them the juftice to add, that they bear no 
malice for the events of which a ftate of warfare may have 
been productive; and that they perform acts of generofity 
towards their enemies, with a good grace*; and after conclud- 
ing a moft partial account of what he terms the revo/t of Cairo, 
with a reflection, ‘that the devotees and fome of the great peo- 
ple were fanatical and cruel, he allows that the middle clafg 
was perfectly humane and generous, and gives intiances of 
their incurring every danger, and trying every expedient, to 
fave the lives of their enemies. 

In another place, he relates an anecdote which exhibits the 
hofpitality of the Arabs in a view at once interefting and ho- 
nourable: 


“ A French officer had been feveral months prifoner to a chief 
of the Arabs, whofe camp was furprifed in the night by our cevalry, 
and who had barely time to efcape, his tents, cattle, and provifions 
having fallen into our hands. On the following day, fugitive, 
folitary, and without any rcfources, he drew from his pocket a 
cake, and, prefenting the half of it to his prifoner, faid to him; 
“J do not know when we fhall have any more food; but I fhall not 
be accufed of having refufed to fhare my laft morfel with one whom 
I efteem as my friend.” 


Defcribing the melancholy appearance of a defolate coun- 


try, Denon takes occafion to attribute all the miferies which 
he deplores to the vices of the government.+ It would be indeed 
a moft difficult tafk to write a panegyric on that eftablifhed in 
Egypt, but it is not difficult tor the eulogift of a moft unjuit 
invation, to exaggerate miferies and magnify errors, for the 
purpofe of palliating the crimes of his heroes. A government 
not theoretically good, and practically, in many cafes, oppret- 
five, may yet be to familiarized by ufe, as to afford frequent 
facilities for enjoyment; and where the climate yields the 
means of gratification, much Juxury and much content. The 
{tate of flavery cannot be, in the abftract, a theme of panegy- 
ric, yet that rule could not have been very oppreflive, which 
produced the affecting infiance furnifhed by Denon,—of the 
flave who preferred incurring every rifk of a new captivity, or 
even of death, to the agony of abandoning his mafier in the 
moment of death. Nor will it be eafy to perfuade thofe who 
read with atien‘ion and reflection, that invafion for the fake of 
producing a change of matters, was a kindnefs to a people 
whofe generai habits, fiate of provifion, benevolence to the 
poor, and general means of enjoyment, are thus fiated by 
Denon himtelf: 





* Vol. i. p. 239, + Ibid. p. 362. 
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«« The Egyptians individually are dexterous and induftrious, and, 
as they have fcarcely more tools to work with than any favage, it 
is furprifing how much they do with their fingers, the inftruments to 
which they are commonly reduced ; and with their feet, with which 
they affift their hands wonderfully. As workmen, they have one 
great recommendation, which is, that they are patient and unaf- 
juming, and ready to repeat their work till it isdone to your mind. 
1 know not whether they can be made brave; but we ought not to 
fee, without fome apprehenfion, the qualities of good foldiers, 
which they already exhibit; they are noes ype fober, as active on 
their legs as couriers, centaurs on horfeback, and tritons in fwimming. 

“ We found all kinds of provifions at a very low price: bread 
was one fous the pound; twelve eges, two fous; two pigeons, three 
fou: ; a goole, weighing fifteen pounds, we got ut twelve fous :— 
could this be poverty? Such, too, was the abundance of thefe ar- 
ticles, that after more than five thoufand of us had remained here 
three weeks, and had increafed the confumption, and fcattered 
out money, no rife in the demand for thefe neceflaries had taken 
place. 

“ A houfe of public entertainment, which had almoft invariably 
belonged to the Mameluke, heretofore the lord and matter of the 
village, was furnifhed in a moment, according to the fa(hion of the 
country, with mats, carpets, and cufhions. A number of atten- 
dants, in the firft place, brought in perfumed water, pipes, and 
cofee. Half an hour afterwards, a carpet was fpread, and, on the 
outer part, three or four different kinds of bread and cakes were 
laid in heaps, the centre being covered with fmall difhes of fruit, 
iweetmeats, creams, &c., the greater part of them pretty good, and 
very highly perfumed. This was confidered but as a flight repaft, 
which was over in afew minutes. In the courfe, however, of two 
hours, the fame carpet was covered afrefh with large loaves, im- 
menfe difhes of rice, either boiled in milk or in rich gravy foup; 
halves of theep, badly roafted; large quarters of veal; builed heads 
of different animals; ‘and fifty or fixty other difhes, all crowded to- 
gether, confifting of highly-feafoned ragouts, vegetables, jellies, 
iwectmeats, and honey in the comb. There were neither chairs, 
plates, fpoons, forks, drinking-gliffes, nor napkins: each of the 
guctis, {quatted on the ground, took up the rice in his fingers, tore 
the meat in pieces with his nails, dipped the bread in the ragouts, and 
wiped his bands and lips witha flice of bread. The water was ferved 
iy a pot; and he who did the honours of the table, took the firt 
draught. In the fame way, he was the firft to tafte the different 
difhes, as well to prevent his guetis from harbouring any fufpicions 
of him, as to fhew them how ftrong an intereft he took in their 
fafety, and how high a value he fet ‘on their perfous. The napkins 
“were not brought until after dinner, when each of the guefts wathed 
his hands. He was then fprinkled over with rofe-water; and the 
pipes and coffee produced. 

“ When our repaft was ended, our places were occupied by the 
natives of the fecond clafs, who were very foon fucceeded by others. 
from a motive of religion, a poor beggar was admitted: next came 

the 
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the attendants; and, laftly, all thofe who chofe to partake, until 
nothing was left. 

¥ Ir thefe repafts cannet boaft the convenience of ours, and the 

e : by which the appetite is whetted, it is impoffible not to be 

; the abundance, by the frank hofpitality they difplay, and 

by the fobt riety of the guetts, who, notwithftanding there are fo 
many diffes, do not remain niore than ten minutes at the table, 

«J went down into the garden, which appeared by moonlight to 
be worthy the deicription which Savary has given. This was the 
pleafure-houfe of Kurad Bey. 1 had heard its charms depreciated, 
and J only now faw it alter the march of a victorious army; but I 
could not help feeling that, without reforting to needlefs compari- 
fons, the oriental iuxuries have their charms, and*fill the fenfes 
with voluptuous pleafures. We do not here find, —— thofe 
Tong alley $ whicl *h are the pride of the French gardens, nor the fer- 
pentine walks of the Evglith, where health and appetite are the 
reward of the exercife required to furvey them; but, in the Eaf, 
where indolent repofe forms oné€ of the ch ief luxuries, the tents, 
or kiofks, are pitched under the thick branches of a clufter of fyca- 
more, and open at pleafure upon a fragrant underwood of orange 
and jeffamine. To this is added the voluptuous pleafure of en- 
joyments ihll but imperfectly known to us, but which we may eafily 
conceive ; fuch, for inftance, as to be attended by young flaves, 
who unite to elegance of form, gentle and carefling manners; to 
be indolently ftretched on vaft and downy carpets, ftrewed with 
cufhions, in company with fome favourite beauty, breathing per- 
fumes, and intoxicated with defires; to receive fherbet from the 
hands of a young damfel, whofe languifhing eyes exprefs the con- 
tentment of willing obedience, and not the conttraint of fervitude. 
Surrounded with thefe delights, the burning African need not envy 
the inhabitants of Europe; and man may find happinefs wherever 
there is beauty and grace, whether in the gardens of Trianon, or 
repofed on the banks of the Nile.” 

We have already intimated, that the military part of this 
work will not be found the moft interefting : Denon relates, 
without much novelty of thought or expreflion, events which 
have been copionfly deferibed by others ; but the progrefs of 
the exp edition led him alfo to attend the expedition of Defaix 
into Upper Egypt, which has not been narrated -by any other 
= ‘rion, and therefore affords fome eratification to curiofity, 

3oth tranilators give M. Denon great eredit for the impaitin- 
lity of his narratiy e, and the honeft indignation with which 
he deferibés the atrocities committed by the troops whom he 
accompanied. Mr. Aikin judicioufly makes a deduétion on 

aceount of his natural partiality towards his countrymen, and 

his perfonal regard for many of the chiefs. On “the whole, 
however, he feems to have related all the faés which came 
within his knowledge, and to have exhibited all the reflections 
which arcfe in his mind, without regard to confiftency in on 
efiect, 
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effect, and with the levity of a garrulous Frenchman, who 
confiders it impoffible for the heroes of his own nation to be in 
the wrong. 

He begins his narrative with his departure from Paris, and 
gives no circumftance at all novel till the capture of Malta. 
Here his fenfibility was excited, even to tears, by the expref- 
fions of joy and gratitude manifefted by the Tork: J: and Arab 
flaves, whom Bonaparte politically fet free; but he has not 
a fyllable of commileration for the inhabitants, who were obli- 
ged by the brutality of the foldiery to fhut the coffee-houfes, 
the places of public amufement, and the fhops, and to con- 
ceal their women: the only refiection extorted from him by 
theie circumftances, is, “ This fine city, where we faw no one 
but ourfelves, appeared dull to us.” 

The etcape of the French fleet from the purfuit of Nelfon, 
and the fubfequent events, to the ftorming of Alexandria, are 
related by Denon, without any material variance from the 
other accounts publifhed in Fraace.e In defcribing the early 
confli¢ts with the Bedovin Arabs, he gives, in a few lines, a 
ftriking account of their habits and modes of life : 

“ It was neceffary to encamp and decamp continually; for which 
purpofe all the camp equipage was kept packed up, and, in lefs 
than a quarter of an hour, the cavalcade was in motion. ‘This 
equipage confifted of a mill to grind the corn and coffee; of a round 
iron plate, on which to bake the flat cakes; of a large coffee-pot, 
a {mall one; a few dried goatfkins, to hold the water; a few facks 
ct corn; and the tent-cloth, in which all thefe articles were wrap- 
ped. A handful of roatted corn, and a dozen of dates, were the 
cuttomary ration on the marching-days, accompanied by a fmall 
allowance of water, which, on account of its fearcity, had been ap- 
plied to every other purpofe before it was employed to allay the thirtt. 

“ Their fobriety, when contrafted with the artificial wants we 
have created, gives them an.evident advantage over us; and I do 
not know how fuch men can be eafily fubjugated, or brought over 
oy periuafion, They will have the eternal reproach to urge againft 
us, that we chave reaped rich harvefts on the tombs of their 
anceltors, (To be continued.) 





Art.CCXII. Qbcroa: or Huon de Bourdeaur: a Mafk. And Orefies: 
a Tragedy. By William Sotheby, Efy. F.R.S. &§ A.S.8. 
12mo, pp. 240. price 7s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1802, 

OUCH of our readers as have had the pleafure of perufing 
Wieiand’s Oberon, will doubtlefs recolle& Sherafmin’s 
tale, which occurs in the fixth canto. The fubftance of this 
humorous fabliau has been long rendered familiar to the ad- 
mirers of Englifh poetry, by the January and May of Pope. 
Wieland, however, has not only introduced, as witnedles of 
the 
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the youthful bride’s infidelity, Oberon and Titania, the king 
and queen of the fairies, and afcribed to the intervention of 
the latter, the fuccefs of the faithlefs fair one’s attempt to 
impole upon her hufband ; but he has alfo reprefented the 
fairy monarch as infpired with indignation at the wickednefs 
of the tex, and banithing his queen irom his prefence, with a 
refolution never more to bold any intercourfe with her. This 
reiolution he confirms by the following oath : 


* And now by that tremendous God I fwear! 
By. him whom fpirits filently adore! 
No power fhall thake the folemn oath I fwore, 
Till, mark’d by fate itfelf, a youthful pair, 
Warm’d by pure love, and faith’s undying flame, 
in weal or woe eternally the fame, 
Joys that feduce, and pains that tame the heart, 
Their fouls ftill join’d, though doom’d by fate to part, 
By innocence abfolve this deed of wanton fhame.” 
The Mafk of Oberon, which exhibits the trials of the 
“ youthful pair” whofe fidelity and confiancy abfolve the fairy 
monarch from his vow, opens by an invocation of the fays 
and elves. Thefe fhadowy beings appear at the call of Ariel; 
and in the following exquifite ftrains defcribe the cheerleli 
life which they have led fince the fatal hour 
“« When jealous difcord fhook the fairy throne.” 
1ft Farry. 
“ Through time untold, where lurk’d the toad, 
Clos’d in the cold rock’s central womb, 
I drove him from his lone abode, 
And there I pin’d in funlefs gloom ; 
Doom’d o’er the dreams of bliis to weep, 
When cradling lilies rock’d my fleep. 
2d Farry. 
I crept beneath the thorny fhade 
Where fnakes had caft their coily floughs, 
There, forc’d by fate, | wreath’d my braid 
With berries pluck’d from night-thade boughs ; 
And as the rude weed fweil’d my hand, 
I figh’d for flowers of fairy land. 
3d Fairy. 
From yon fcath’d oak, at twilight grey, 
When the horn’d owlet left her young, 
] {card her moon-ey’d brood away, 
As on their neft my limbs I flung; 
And there I thought on fairy bow’rs, 
And fadden’d o’er remember’d hours. 
4th Farry. 
Where mortal thing might never breathe, 
While loitering ice-drops, one by one, 
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Burft on the fretted flints beneath, 
And turn’d each earthly form to ftone; 
I wept for fairy fountains clear, 
And told each ice-drop with a tear. 
Cuorus. 
Now, foreboding woe to come, 
Spirit, we dread to hear our doom.” 

After a fhort dialogue between Ariel and the other fairies, 
Sylpha defcends, and apprizes the former, that in purfuance 
of her preternatural fuggeltions, Huon of Bourdeaux is on his 
way to Bagdat, with the intention of refcuing from the arms 
of the Tartar prince Horafbec, Rezia, the fair daughter of the 
fultan; and, at the fame time, of avenging the death of his 
father, whom Horafbec had bafely flain. Huoa having tet 
out on his journey to Palefiine, Sy!pha had 

—_—_ “ Jonely left bis, 
A wearied ftranger near the woodman’s cave.” 

Thither the fcene changes, and Huon, exploring his way 
through the pathlefs wild, there finds old Euftace, his father’s 
{quire, who, fince the murder of his mafter, had, in that dreary 
ipot, led a life of folitude. The trufiy veteran being informed 
of the motives of Huon’s journey to Bagdat, determines to 
accompany him. 

In the fecond act, a dialogue between Salma, and Mirza 
the confidante of Rezia, gives intimation of the paffion which 
the princefs has couetieal for Huon, in confequence of feeing 
his image in adream, The fcene afterwards changes to a de- 
fert, over which Huon and Euttace “ bend their weary way.” 
The former underftanding that a path through an enchanted 
wood that fkirts the folitary wild, will conduct the traveller to 
Bagdat in two hours, determines, in tpite of the remont{trances 
of his {quire, to direét his courfe that way. He has no fooner 
entered the receffes of the foreft, than Ariel gives the follow- 
ing infiruétions to the attendant fays : 


“« Where maze in maze meand’ring round, 
The leafy labyrinth fhades the ground ; 
Hafte, and as the wanderers ftray, 

Lure to yon central {pot their way. 

Thou, like the fire that nightly flies, 
When o’er the marth blue mifts arife, 

On wings of gleaming vapour ride,— 
Before them flafh, and onward glide. 
Thou, earth-fixt on the hillock damp, 
Trim with green flame the glow-worm lamp, 
That fpots with light the gloomy thade, 
And beams an emerald on the glade. 
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Thou, like the watch-tow’r’s diftant light, 
That ftars the promontory’s height, 
And ftreaming o’er the darkfome tides, 
The ftorm-toit wreck to anchor guides, 
Flame-o’er yon pine that tops the grove, 
And blaze a beacon from above.” 
When arrived at the “ central {pot,” Huon beholds in vifion 
# goodly cattle, from the pac of which Oberon advances in 
a car drawn by lions. Between the fairy monarch and the 
travellers the enfuing dialogue takes place : 
“ Eustace. 
“Tis he !—the demon— 
Fly, fly, my lord. 


Hvoy. 
Behold the god of love! 
Eustace. 
"Tis the deceitful fiend— 
OBERON. 
Stay, Huon, fay ; 


Thy happinefs thou fly’! 
Hvow. 
How {weet his voice ! 
Eustace. 
More fell than thunder when it rives a rock— 
Youth! I will force you from the fpot. 
OBERON. 
Oh! ftay— 
Hvon. 
Loofe me—if fiends have fhap’d that beauteous form, 
I will not Afy—unhand me! 
OBERON. 
Rath old man! 
Yet not the funfhine purer than thy foul, 
Or thou hadft felt my vengeancewith foft breath 
"thus I chaftife thy folly. 
(Oneron gently blows his horn, and Evstace fwoom 
at his feet.) 
Why thus mute, 
Huon of Bourdeaux? Speak, and dread me not. 
livon. 
Why thould [ fear? Who art thou ?—Speak thy will. 
' OzERon. 
Tam the monarch of the fairy realm— 
Huon of Bourdeaux, hear!—I long have lov’d thee, 
Not like weak mortals, with capricious fondnefs, 
As fancy wavers, but that in thy foul 
I trac’d each kindly feed of opening virtue. 
Manhood matures the fruit, that in thy {pring 
Bloom’d with delightful promife. I will aid thee. - 
von 
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Iivon. 
Hail! Fairy Monarch! 
OBFRON. 
Interrupt me rot, 
Bow down—around thy neck I chain this horn -— 
How feeming worthleis! yet the globe itfelf, 
Chang’d to a diamond fphere, would fail to purchafe 
This matchlefs gift. Soft wind along its folds 
Low melodies; then, breathlefs at thy feet, ; 
Fierce kings, and hofts in arms that fought thy life, 
Shall fwoon in death-like trance :—if loudly rung, 
At cncel ftand before thee, though the earth 
Roil’d its #aft orb between us.—Yet, beware— 
Nor wafte on worthlefs caufe that folemn call :— 
That folemn call once heard, the o’eritrain’d bugle 
Flies back to fairy-land. 
Eustace (flowly recovering). 
Aye, aye, | fuid it— 
’Tis the fly demon—you'll ne’er {mile again— 
My brain fwims, and the foreft dances round. 
Osernon—(‘to Euface, prefenting to him 
a golden goblet, filled with wine}. 
Take this o’erflowing bowl—its potent juice 
Shall renovate thy frame, and {well each vein 
With youth’s gay dancing blood.— 
Hvon—to Eujftace. 
Nay, fear not, Euftace ! 
Eustace. 
Look, fir, ’tis colour’d with the Gafcon grape, 
Red as a ruby—o’er the brim it bubbles—(he drinks) 
How ! it o’erflows again !—full es at firtt!— 
{ left no drop: but as | drain’d the bowl, 
I faw thefe eyes reflected in its hollow 
Beam in bright gold.—(7o Oberon) —Low at thy feet I kaeel, 
God of the golden bowl. ’ 
OBERON, 
Huon, receive it. 
The gold by fairy graver quaintly chas’d, 
Makes not its value; nor the wine that pour’d 
‘Through aged veins the jocund bleod of youth; 
But its inftinétive quality, that proves 
The nature of the heart.If pure the lip 
That teftes the bowl, the liquor, felf-fupply’d, 
Streams without fail: if bafe, th’ indignant bubbles 
Sink, felf-abforb’d, and the void goblet, turn’d 
To fiery metal, brands the man of guilt. 
Take it~and now farewel !—To Bagdad hafte: 
There, at the nuptial feaft, claim thou the bride. 
Till then, in fearlefs trufi repofe on me. 
Behold thy path.” 
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Being thus equipped, Huon proceeds to Bagdat. Whilf 
he is fuppofed to be purfuing his journey, a pathetic inter- 
view takes place between Oberon and Titania in the enchanted 
foreft; at the termination of which, in confequence of the 
fairy king’s exprefling a hope that by the virtuous condué of 
Huon and Rezia he may be abfolved from his unhappy vow, 
the chorus of his attendants burfts into the following animated 
fong: 

“ Hail, golden Hope—we heard the King, 
And {ball again on boundlefs wing, 
At will our revelry renew, 
And pledg’d in acorn bowls, fip heav’n’s ambrofial dew,. 
ift Farny—(/olo.) 
On earth when Eve’s pale twilight gleams, 
I, on the gofilamer with viewlefs pace, 
‘The moon will challenge to the race; 
And laugh to fee her fwiftett beams 
Silvering the web that dances in the wind, 
Glide, as 1 reach the goal, a fairy’s length behind. 
2d Fatry—(/olo.) 
I, o’er the fea my courfe will take, 
And catch with unwet feet the leffning fail 
That vanithes before the gale— 
And fliding in its level wake, 
Number the fparkles of the foamy tide 
That, glittering o’er the prow, ftream radiance far and wide. 
3d Fairny—/(/olo.) 
I, through the path of air will foar, 
And when the fummer meteor flames afar, 
Swifter than glance of fhooting ftar, 
Will flath its tranfient courfe before; 
While featier’d from my wings in dew-crops bright, 
The rain-bow’s lunar arch o’er-canopies my flight. 
4th Farny—(/olo.) 
I, on the fun’s flope beam will ride, 
And as it finks th’ Atlantic wave beneath, 
From cloyds of rofeate luftre wreath, 
My robes of light, by fancy dyed: 
Fringe with etherial braid my new-fledg’d wing, 
Then fpread its feathery pomp, and fan the fairy king. 
Cuorvs. 
Hail, golden Hope! we heard the King, 
And thall again on boundlefs wing, 
At will our revelry renew, 
And pledg’d in acorn bowls, fip heav’n’s ambrofial dew.” 
Nor are the pleafing expectations of the elfin minftrels dil- 
appointed. Huon arrives at Bagdat, where he challenge 
Horalbec, 
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Horafbee, and flays him in fingle combat in the banquet-hall 
of the Sultan’s palace. The attendant chieftains and emirs, 
who, indignant at the death of the Tartar prince, had attacked 
Huon and his aged fquire, having been charmed to flumber 
by the found of the enchanted horn, Rezia, though warned 
by Oberon of approaching woes, refolves for Huon’s fake to 
forego 
«« Power and the imperial pomp of Bagdat’s throne.” 

This proof of faith having been given by the heroine, the 
lovers are {ummoned to encounter new trials of their conftancy. 
Huon, enervated by the magic bracelet of Almanzor the 
Circaflian chief, is taken prifoner, thrown into a dungeon, and 
doomed to perifh in the flames. In thefe perilous circum- 
{tances the hero preferves unfhaken the firmnefs of his mind. 
Nor does he yield ‘to the ftill feverer trial of his confiancy 
which awaits him, when he is freed from his chains, and foli- 
cited by the beautiful Almanfaris to accept her hand, and 
exchange a prifon for a throne. Infpired with love for Rezia, 
he fcorns the fair enchantrefs, and returns to his dungeon, 
The pure affection of Rezia for her lover is next proved by 
her offering, for the fake of faving him, to give her hand to 
her detefted fuitor Almanzor ; 

“ and for another’s life refign her own 
“To voluntary woe.” 

This cataftrophe is however prevented. By the aid of an 
enchanted {word, which his fquire had found in their dun- 
geon, Huon is enabled to encounter Almanzor, the poffeffor 
of the charmed bracelet, on equal terms; and vanquithes and 
flays him. The drama of courfe concludes with the nuptials 
of the lovers, and the re-union of the fairy king and queen. 


It feldom happens that a drama founded upon a popular 
ftury is equally interefting with the original tale. But we 
have read the Mafk of Oberon with even more pleafure than 
we derived from the perufal of the pages of Wieland. This 
circumftance we afcribe to the faét that the romance of the 
German writer is more recommended by the beauty of its de- 
{c.iptions than by the artificial texture of its ftory, which is 
too much lengthened and fomewhat involved. But the plot 
of Mr. Sotheby’s mafk hits the happy medium of interefting, 
without perplexing the attention. At the fame time, in ele- 
gance of language and in brilliancy of poetic colouring, the 
fairy fcenes which he has fkilfully interwoven into his drama, 
are perhaps more exquifitely wrought than any paflages in the 
original romance ; whilft the pathos of the dialogue poffeiles 
charms {uperior to the defcriptions of the novelift. 

Vou. ILL, Cc In 
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In hazarding a drama founded upon the ftory of Orefies, 
Mr. S. has entered into an awful competition. The three 
mighty matters of the Grecian ftage, ite ylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, have each compofed on this fubject a tragedy, pol- 
feffing peculiar and diftin¢tive merits. The excellencies of his 
great predeceflors, however, he has contrived to turn to his own 
advantage. He has undoubtedly examined their works with 
the eye of a critic, and has feleéted from them the moft im- 
preflive incidents, which he has moulded to his own purpofes 
with an uncommon degree of fkill. Thus, in the Eleétra of 
Sophocles, and in the Choephorz of Atchylus, Chryfothemis 
and the chorus re{pectively intimate, that Clytemneftra is in- 
duced to fend libations to the tomb of her murdered hufband, 
by the appearance of an ominous dream. Neither of thofe fa- 
thers of the drama have, however, reprefented her on the ftage 
as fuffering any agitation in confequence of this admonition. 
Nor is there any thing very impretlive in the vifions narrated 
by Sophocles*; and the dream recited in the Choephore is 
rather horrible than awful+. Butin the hands of Mr. Sotheby 
the fuggeftion of this incident produces confiderable tragic e!- 
feé&. The terror which the Princefs feels in confequence of 
feeing the apparition of her murdered lord, gives no {mall de- 
gree of interefi to the firft aét. Horror breathes in the words in 
which fhe reveals to Calchas the fecret bodings of her guilty 
foul— — 

CLY. 





* Aoloc ris avlny trey exouderp maleos 

Te ce te xaud devtegay ousrscer 

EASovlos ess Qws tte Tod EDErioy 

Tinéas AaBovre cunt go, Pa "Qoges cole 

AvlG-, ravvvd Aificbost ex de red” are 

Baacew Bevorla Barro, Py MATUDUOD 

Hacav yeverbas tm» Muxnyaiwy Sore. Sophocl. Eleét. v. 416 
’Tis faid that fhe has feen our murdered father 
lifing trom realms of night, whofe thadowy hand 
Fixed on our facred hearth his royal iceptre, 
Which now Aygitthus wears—and from that ftem 
Soon burft a bloeming branch, whofe verdant leaves 
Mycenz’s region quickly overfhadowed. 


+ Enwrapt in fearful vifions of the night, 
She faw a ferpent iffue from her womb, 
Which, clinging to her breaft with venomed lip, 
Drained from that fountain, blood inftead of milk. 
' ich, Choeph, A& ii. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Well, then,—I flew him ;—ever on this day 
We hold a folemn feftival at Argos, 
In honour of my nuptials with Agifthus: 
Add,—if thou wilt,—of triumph o’er the flain. 
This, too, is known to all—but ’tis not known, 
That ever duly on this day’s return, 
F’en at the very inftant, at the dead 
Of midnight, when I fmote him, a deep groan, 
Such as he uttered when he fell beneath me, 
Burfis on my ear: and one who cries ‘ revenge!’ 
Floats by; a thapelefs figure indiftin@ : 
For I have gaz’d on’t with unaltered eye, 
Till the dim thadow floated from my fight. 
Lafi night the groan was heard, the voice was heard 
Of one who cried ‘ revenge :’—the fhadow floated : 
But, gradually the uncertain fhape affum’d a 
The form of Agamemnon, mail’d in arms, 
Such as he ftands, terrific, on his tomb. 

CaLcHas. 

Didit thou then gaze with an unalter’d eye? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
‘No ;—'twas himfelf :—I could not gaze on him. 
But, ere | turn’d, I faw the wound I made: 
And thro’ the fteel forth guth’d the blood: he caught it, 
And from the hollow of his hand pour’d forth 
An Offering to the Furies : then drew near, 
And caft the dregs on me, 

CaLcuas. 
That was no phantom. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
’Twas frefh, twas living blood, ’twas warm to fenfe, 
Such as it fpouted on me when I fmote him. 
I turn’d afide, but ftill before my fight, 
Which way my fcar’d eye glanc’d, arm’d Furies ftood. 
The viper breod that round their trefies tangled 
Their fcaly coils, turn’d all their ftings on me. 
On me, each bickering eye, that roll’d in blood, 
Shot fparks of fire. A voice of thunder burtft, ? 
‘ Thus, will we lap thy blood ;’—* the dead fhall flay thee.’— 
I thriek’d: in rufh’d the attendants. A!l was void :— 
But they too heard the iron of their feet, 
.That echoed on the pavement; they beheld 
The flames in trailing flakes along the gloom.— 
Say! how fhall I appeafe th’ avenging Furies ?” (p. 131—133.}) 


In the Ele¢tra of Sophocles, Chryfothemis warns her fifter, 
that itis the intention of Clytemneftra and A.gifthus, if fhe does 
not moderate the bitternefs of her reproaches, to confine her in 
a tower; and Euripides, in his tragedy of the fame title, re- 
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prefents her as married, by command of the ufurper, to a man 
in penurious circumftances, though of noble birth ; 


Aapacos yg its yeros yt» Xenuatwr de on 
Tlevnress tvSev 4 iryeves aoroaAvlas. 


Mr. S., in our opinion, heightens the pathos, whilft he re- 
moves the difgufting idea of degradation, by reprefenting the 
youthful Princefs as actually groaning in chains, while the 
threat of humiliating nuptials is yet unaccomplifhed. We 
conceive, alfo, that he has evinced found judgment in imitating 
Sophocles, in preference to his ancient brethren of the drama, 
in the recognition of Oreftes. For whilft in the tragedies of 
the latter, Ele¢tra is merely furprized by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of her brother, whom fhe imagined to be wandering 
in a diftant part of Greece; the former reprefents her as en- 
joying the exquifite tranfport of embracing him at the tomb of 
their father, after her foul had been rent with agony by a fic- 
titious account of his death. We could mention many other 
inftances which we have noted of Mr. S.’s fagacity in the fe- 
leGtion of hints from the ancient dramas, but our limits will 
not permit us to enter into the enumeration of them. We 
cannot, however, refrain from beftowing our tribute of appro- 
bation on the juft tafte which he difplays in alleviating the 
horror which we feel on contemplating the guilt of Clytemnef- 
tra, and the vengeful {pirit of Oreftes, by the occafional fits of 
remorfe and tendernefs betrayed by the former; and by the 
maddening agitation of foul experienced by the latter. We 
think, alfo, that he has given firong intercit to the retributive 
juftice exemplified in his drama, by depicting the dreadful 
deed of vengeance as being perpetrated in the very chamber 
where Agamemnon fell by the dagger of his aflaffins. We 
fhall conclude our notice of this tragedy, by tranferibing the 
{cenes which take place in that haunt of death. 

“ Scene, the Vaults leading to the Bath, 
Orestes and ELectra. 
ORESTES. 
I am prepar’d for all ;—take thou the lamp. 
So: hold the light. Thefe locks, by time encrufted, 
Will not give way. 
(His hand trembles, that he cannot rightly 
direét the key.) 
ELECTRA. 
It is thy hand that trembles. 
Give me the key. The fprings refift not—now 
(The door opens.) 
Force back the iron grate—Why doit thou ftart? 
This way—thy hand, Oreftes—follow me— 
ORESTES 
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ORESTES. 
’Tis loathfome as the charnel-houfe. 
(He lingers, and turns away.) 
ELECTRA. 
Quick ; quick ; 
Haften thy ftep—heed not—’twill pafs away.— 
ORESTEsS. 
The damps imprifon’d in this unfunn’d vault, 
Strike me with death-like chill—hold up the light 
’Tis midnight darknefs— 
ELECTRA. 
Come. 
ORESTES. 
Thy fingle lamp 
Scarce fhoots a glimmering ray athwart the gloom. 
ELECTRA. 
Oh do not with for more! 
ORrESTES. 
I underftand thee ;— 
I fhall not fee her when I lift my arm ;— 
I would not fee her face :— 
ELEcTRA. 
Banith thefe thoughts— 
OrneEstES—(in the utmoft horror.) 
Oh fifter! if her eye thould glance on mine! 
(In pafing on, he ftrikes his foot againft the 
brazen bath.) 
What’s this, which as I ftruck it unawares, 
Did loudly ring, and vibrate ’gainift my foot >— 
EvLectrRa. 
Oh afk not! pafs this way— 
ORESTES. 
Ah! ’tis the bath 
In which he perifhed! quick, take back the light.— 
ELECTRA. 
This way—here wait, shrouded in thickeft gloom— 
OreEstes.—( Starting forward in extreme agitation.) 
Hah! feeft thou not? 
ELEcTRA. 
What moves thee? 
ORESTES. 
’Mid the darknefs 
There, there, it dimly gleams—unclafp my hand.— 
ELectrRa—(vainly attempting to hold him.) 
Why doft thou ftruggle from me ! 
ORESTES. 
’Tis the robe ! (Seizes it.) 
ELEcTRA. 
Keep firm his brain, oh Pheebus !— 
cc 3 ORESTES. 
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OrestEs—(di/playing the robe to the light.) 
Heav’n and earth ! 
Thrice pierc’d! and where the accurfed dagger fmote him, 
Each rent blood-ftained, yet marks the blow of hell— 
Die, murth’ refs! (quite frantic) call me not‘ thy fon, thy fon !* 
Clafp not my hand !—bare not thy breaft to me— 
Die, murth’refs ! lo! fhe falls—this hand has ftabb’d her, 
Ha! what are ye, that from each drop of blood 
Start into life? foul hags! your blazing locks 
Are viper-knotted. Why thus ftrain tow’rds me 
Your balls roll’d in blood? ye fhall not grafp me— 
Stretch all your wings—I fly before the wind. 
(He falls, exhaufted.) 
ELECTRA. 
My brother !—(Endeavouring to hold him in his ftruggles.) 
ORESTES. 
Hah ! 
ELECTRA. 
Know’ ft thou not me ? 
ORESTES. 
I know thee :— 
Thou art my mother’s Fury—thou hatt feiz’d me 
To whirl me into Tartarus—( violently jiruggling )—off! off! 
Down to the realms of torture !|— 
ELECTRA. 
Oh my brother! 
OrESTES—(recovering. )—Ele€ra ! 
ELECTRA. 
Lov’d Orefies! oh my brother! 
OnESTES. 
Thou! 
ELECTRA. 
*Tis thy fifier clafps thee in her arms. 
Thefe are Electra’s tears that wet thy cheek. 
ORESTES. 
Clafp me ;—nay, clofer:—are they fled away? 
ELecTrRa. 
*Twas but the coinage of thy brain — 
ORESTES. 
Indeed !— 
(A nove of approaching fteps.) 
1 hear the tread of feet:—they come No come 4 4 
A.cistHus—(is heard behind the fcenes.) 
Where is the youth that brought Oreftes’ urn? 
Give entrance to £gifthus— 
ORESTES. 
*Tis th’ adulterer :— 
Tam myfelf again :—King! enter in— (Opens the door.) 
JEGISTHUS. 


~ 
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ALGISTHUS—(in entering.) 
Go, flaves! bid Clytemneftra hafte :—away !— 
OrestEs—to ELectRra, as AXGIstHUs enters. 
This is a righteous blow! hold up the lamp, 
That we may view each other face to face. 
AiGiIsTHUS—(enters. ) 
Boy ! drop that lifted dagger, or thou dieft :— 
(Drawing his fword.) 
OrestEs—(flabs him.) 
’Tis I, Oreftes, Agamemnon’s fon, 
Who fmite thee to the heart— (He falls groaning.) 
EvEcTRA. 
So fall the bafe, 
Th’ adulterer, and opprefior! hark! I hear 
A hatty foot—art thou prepar’d? 
ORESTES. 
Oh heaven! 
Quick, clofe that gate; caft o’er this wretch the robe: 
Yet faint his groan, So veil, that fight, nor found 
Give warning to her ere I ftrike the blow— 
I would not fhock her foul before the time: 
Enough that this muft be.— 
ELECTRA. 
Is there ought elfe ? 
ORESTEs. 
Put out thy light—(j/he extingui/hes it ;)—the lamp, too, 
which fhe bears, 
On fudden, with fwift hand, extinguith it. 
If but a ray break forth, this dagger drops. 
CLYTEMNESTRA—(knocks thrice.) 
Tis I, ’tis Clytemneftra, give me entrance.— 
OreESTES. ' 
Quick, quick,’unbar the portal— 
(At her entrance, Electra dafkes out her lamp.) 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What rude hand 
Has feiz’d the lamp? where art thou, ftranger? fpeak— 
# gilthus ? 
AGISTHUS, 
Oh— 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 
A death-groan ftrikes my ear— 
What’s this which bars my way? it is the robe 
Which tangled him—there’s one that ftirs beneath : 
And blood, warm blood, fpouts thro’ the heaving folds.— 
#eistuvus (faintly.) 
Fly—I am flain—Oreites’ dagger pierc’d me— 
He is the ftranger—fly. (He dies.) 
(As fhe attempts to fly, Oreftes feizes her with one 
hand, with the other holds the dagger over her.) 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What chill hand grafps me? 
ORESTES. 
Thou muft not live. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Spare me, my fon! my fon! 
Strike not this breaft that nurtur’d thee! have pity! 
My fon! my fon! have pity on thy mother.— 
OreEstEes—(turns his face away.) 
I cannot wound her 
(The voice that {poke at the tomb.) 
‘ Vengeance! vengeance! vengeance!’ 
CLYTEMN ESTRA—(/hrieks. ) 
Oh! ’tis Atrides’ voice—there is no hope— 
Thus—thus—my arm fhall aid thy lingering blow. 
(Seizes his arm, and rujhes on the dagger. ) 


(The curtain falls.)” 








Art. CCXIV. Jane Talbot : a Novel. In Two volumes. By C.R. 
Browne, Author of Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, §c. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 599; price 8s. Lane, Newman, & Co. London. 
1804. 


EVERAL Novels have been publifhed in America by Mr. 
Browne. The firft, we believe, was Wieland, or the Ven- 
triloquift, than which we never read a tale that more {trongly 
excited our intereft and curiofity. The firft volume of Arthur 
Mervyn, which was publifhed fome time before the others, 
had a degree of merit which was very far from being equalled 
by the two fucceeding ones. Ormond is a difgufting, and 
Edgar Huntly a tedious ftory. With refpect to the merits of 
the prefent work, Jane Talbot, though we deem it far inferior 
to Wieland, we yet prefer it upon the whole to any of the other 
works of Mr. Browne. 

The ftory is a very fimple one. The heroine, after fuffering 
feverely from the arrogance and felfifhnefs of her only brother, 
who forms, however, the moft {pirited character in the work, 
yields to the influence of Mrs. Fielder, a wealthy lady, (who, 
childlefs herfelf, had received her as an adopted daughter,) 
and marries Mr. Talbot without feeling any decided affection 
for him. During a long abfence of her hufband, fhe forms a 
fudden and intimate acquaintance with Henry Colden, a 
young man who had imbibed all the poifon of the new philo- 
fophy, and who in the fanguine infolence of youth, and with 
the dogmatic rage of that pernicious fe@ ftrong upon him, 
combated as prejudices and follies the moft facred inf — 
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What were the religious opinions of Jane Talbot at this time, 
will beft appear from her own words, which at the fame time 
will furnifh a very favourable fpecimen of our author’s ftyle 
and manner. 


“ IT cannot help remembering the time when I reafoned like my 
mother; when the belief of a Chriftian feemed effential to every 
human excellence. All qualities, without that belief, were not to 
be defpifed as ufelefs, but to be abhorred as pernicious. There 
would be no virtue—no merit, divorced from religion. In propor- 
tion to the fpecioufnefs of his qualities was he to be dreaded. The 
fruit, whatever form it fhould affume, was nothing within but bane, 
and was to be detefted and fhunned in proportion as the form was 
fair, and its promifes delicious. 

“ | feldom trufted myfelf to inquire how it was my duty to a@ 
towards one whom I loved, but who was deftitute of this grace: 
for, of fuch moment was the queftion to me, that I imagined the 
decifion would neceffarily precede all others. ‘I could not love, till 
I had inveftigated this point, and no force could oblige me to hold 
communion with a foul whom this defect defpoiled of all beauty, 
and devoted to perdition. 

“ But what now is the change that time and paffion have wrought? 
I have found a man without religion. What I fuppofed impofii- 
ble, has happened. I love the man. I cannot give himup. The 
milt that is before my eyes, does not change what was once vice 
into virtue. Ido not ceafe to regard unbelief as the blackeft ftain 
—as the moft deplorable calamity that can befal a human creature ; 
but ftill 1 dove the man, and that fills me with unconquerable zeal to 
refcue him from this calamity. 

“ But my mother interferes. She reminds me of the horror 
which I once entertained for men of your tenets. She enjoins me 
to hate you, or to abhor myfelf for loving one worthy of nothing 
but hatred. 

“ Tcannot do either. My heart is ftill your’s, and it is a volun- 
tary captive. I would not free it from its thraldom if I could: 
neither do I think its captivity difhonoursit. Time, therefore, has 
wrought fome change. I can now difcover fome merit—fomething 
to revere and to love, even in a man without religion. I find my 
“hole foul penetrated with zeal for his welfare. There is no fcheme 
which I mufe upon with half the conftancy or pleafure, as that of 
culing hiserrors; and I am confident of curing them. 

“ Ah! Jane,” fays my mother, “rafh and prefumptuous girl! 
what a fignal punifhment hangs over thee. Thou wilt truft thyfelf 
within the toils of the grand deceiver. Thou wilt enter the lift 
With his fubtleties. Vain and arrogant, thou feareft not thine own 
weaknefs. Thou wilt ftake thy eternal lot upon thy triumph in ar- 
gument againft one who, in fpite of all his candour and humility, 


has his pride and his paffions engaged on the fide of his opi- 
nions, 


« Subtle 
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“ Subtle wretch! does fhe exclaim. Accomplifhed villain! 
How nicely does he feleét, how adroitly manage his tools! He will 
oppofe, only to yield more gracefully; he will argue, only that the 
rath fimpleton may the more congratulate herfelf upon her feeming 
victory ! How eafy is the verbal afient !—the equivocating accent! 
—the hefitating air! Thefe he will aflume, whenever it is conve- 
nient to lull your fears and gratify your vanity ; and nothing but 
the uniformity of his conduét, his continuance in the fame ignomi- 
nious and criminal path, will open your eyes, and fhew you that only 
grace from above can reach his obdurate heart, or dart a ray into 
his benighted faculties. 

“ Will you be furprifed that I fthudder when my mother urges 
me in this ftrain, with her cuftomary energy? Always wont to be 
obfequious to the very turn of her eye, and to make her will, not 
only the regulator of my actions, but the criterion of my under- 
fianding ; it is impoflible not to hefitate—to review all that has 
pafied between us, and confider anew the motives that have made 
me act as I have ated. 

“ Yet the review always confirms me in my firft opinion. You 
err; but are not obftinate in error. If your opinions be adverfe to 
religion, your afieClions are not wholly eftranged from it. Your 
underfianding diffents; but your heart is not yet perfuaded to re- 
fufe. You have powers, irrefiftible in whatever direction they are 
bent : capable of giving the higheft degree of mifery or happinefs to 
yourfelf and to others. At prefent, they are mifdirected or inac- 
tive. They are either pernicious or ufelefs, 

“ How can I, who have had ample opportunities of knowing you, 
fiand by with indifference, while fuch is your fiate? I love you, 11 
is true. All your felicity and all your woe became mine. J have 
a felfith intereit in your welfare. I cannot bear the thought of pafi- 
ing through this world, or of entering any future world, without 
you. My heart has tried in vain to create a feparate intereft ; to 
draw confolation from a different fource. Hence indifference to 
your welfare is impoflible. But would not indifference, even if no 
extraordinary tie fubfified between us, be criminal? What be- 
comes of our obligation to do good to others, if we do not exert 
ourfelves, when all the means are in our power, to confer the mott 
valuable of all benefits; to remove the greateft of all ills? 

“ Of what ftuff muft that heart be made which can behold, uv- 
moved, genius and worth, deftitute of the joys and energies of reli- 
gion; wandering in a maze of ‘paflions and doubts ; devoured by 
fantaftic repinings and vague regrets: drearily confcious of want- 
ing a foundation whereon to repofe; a guide in whom to trull!= 
What heart can gaze at fuch a fpectacle without unfpeakable com- 
patlion ? 

“ Not to have our pity and our zeal awakened, feems to me to 
argue the utmoft depravity of heart. No ftronger proof can be 
given, that we ourfelves are deftitute of true religion. The faith o 
the practice muft be totally wanting. We may talk devoutly; “ 
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may hie, in due time, to the houfe of prayer; while there, we may 
nut on folemn vifages, and mutter holy names; we may abftain 
from profane amufements or unauthorifed words; we may fhun, 
as infectious, the company of unbelievers ; we may ftudy homilies 
and creeds: but all this without rational activity for other’s good, is 
not religion. I fee, in all this, nothing that lam accuftomed to 
call by that name. 

« Tfee nothing but a narrow felfifhnefs: fentiments of fear de- 
grading to the Deity; a bigotry that contracts the view ; that freezes 
the heart ; that fhuts up the avenues to benevolent and generous 
feeling. This buckram fiiffnefs does not fuit me. Out upon fuch 
monattic parade! I will have none of it. 

« But then, it feems, there is danger to ourfelves from fuch at- 
tempts. In trying to fave another from drowning, may we not 
jumetimes be drawn in ourfelves? Are we not taught to depre- 
cate, not only evil, but temptation to evil? 

“ What madnefs to truft our convictions in a point of fuch im- 
menfe importance,,to the conteft of argument with one of fuperior 
{ubtlety and knowledge. Is there not prefumption in fuch a truft? 

“ Excellent advice is this to the mafs of women; to thofe to 
whom habit, or childifh fear, or parental authority, has given their 
faith: who never doubted, or enquired, or reafoned for themfelves. 
How eatily is fuch a+ fabric to be overturned? It can only ftand, 
by being never blown upon. The leaft breath difperfes it in air; 
he firlt tide wafhes it away. 

“ Now, I entertain no reverence for fuch a bubble. In fome 
fenfe, the religion of the timorous and uninquifitive is true; in ano- 
ther fenfe, it 1s falfe. Confidering the proofs on which it repofes, 
it is falfe; fince it merely originates in deference to the opinions of 
others, wrought into belief by means of habit. It is on a level, as 
to the proof which fupports it, with the wildeft dreams of favage 
fuperftition, or the fumes of a dervife’s fanaticifm. 

“ As to me, I was once juft fuch a pretty fool in this refpect, as 
the reft of my fex. I was eatily taught to regard religion, not only 
ws the fafeguard of every virtue, but even as the teft of a good un- 
derftanding, The name of infidel was never mentioned but with 
abhorrence or contempt. None but a profligate, a fenfualift, a 
tufhan, could difbelieve. Unbelief was a mere fuggeftion of the 
grand deceiver, to palliate or reconcile us to the unlimited indul- 
gence of our appetites, and the breach of every moral duty. Hence 
ut was never ftedfaft or fincere. An adverfe fortune, or a death-bed, 

fually put an end to the illufion. 

“ Thus I grew up, never befet by any doubts; never venturing 

nenquiry. My knowledge of you, put an end to this ftate of fu- 
perftitious ignorance, In you I found, not one that difbelieved, but 
one that doubted. In all your demeanour there was fimplicity 
bud franknefs. You concealed not your fentiments; you obtruded 
hem not upon my hearing. When called upon to ftate the hiftory 
of your opinions, it was candidly detailed ; with no view of gaining 

Y concurrence, but merely to gratify my curiofity. 
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“ From my remonftrances you never averted your ear. Eve 
proof of an unprejudiced attention, and even of a bias favourable 
to my opinions, was manifeft. Your own experience had half con- 
verted you already. Your good fenfe was for a time the fport of a 
fpecious theory. You became the ardent and bold champion of 
what you deemed truth. But aclofer and longer view infenfibly 
detected flaws and difcords, where all had formerly been glofiy 
fmoothnefs and ravifhing harmony. _Diffidence and caution, worthy 
of your youth and inexperience, had refumed their place; and 
thofe errors, of which your own experience of their confequences 
had furnifhed the antidote, which your own reflections had partly 
divefted of illufion, had only been propitious to your advancement 
in true wifdom. 

“« What had I to fear from fuch an adverfary ? What might I not 
hope from perfeverance? What expeét, but new clearnefs to my 
own convictions ; new and more accurate views of my power and 
habits ? 

“ In order to benefit you, I was obliged to fcrutinize the founda- 
tion of my own principles. I found nothing but a void. I was 
aftonifhed and alarmed ; and inftantly fet myfelf to the bufinefs of 
enquiry. How could! hope to work on your convictions without a 
fuitable foundation for my own? 

“ And fee now, my friend, the blindnefs of our judgments. 
1, who am imagined to incur fuch formidable perils from intercourje 
with you, am, in truth, indebted to you alone for all my piety; all 
of it that is permanent and rational. Without thofe apprehenfions 
which your example infpired—without that zeal for your conver- 
fion which my attachment to you has produced—what would now 
have been my claims to religious knowledge ? 

“* Had I never extorted from you your doubts, and the occafion 
of thefe doubts ; had I never known the moft powerful obje¢tions to 
religion from your lips, I fhould have been no lefs ignorant of the 
topics and arguments favourable to it. 

“ And I think I may venture to afcribe to myfelf no lefs a pro- 
grefs in candour than in knowledge. My belief is ftronger than it 
ever was; but I no longer hold in fcorn or abhorrence thofe who 
differ from me. I perceive the fpecioufnefs of thofe fallacies by 
which they are deluded. I find it poffible for men to difbelieve, 
and yet retain their claims to our reverence, our affection, and ef 
pecially our good offices. 

“ Thofe whom I once thought were only to be hated and fhun- 
ned, I now find worthy of compaffionate efforts for their good. Thoe 
whom I once imagined funk beneath the reach of all {uccour, and 
to merit fcarcely the tribute of a figh for their laft eftate, now ap- 
pear to be eafily raifed to tranquillity and virtue, and to have ire- 
fiftible claims to our help.” (Vol. ti. p. 68—82.) 

The connection between Mrs.Talbotand Colden was innocent, 
though highly imprudent, and her open impetuous — 
confident of innocence, and fearlefs of ungenerous or malig 
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nant conftructions, eafily put her into the power of a Mifs 
Jeflup, whom a prior attachment to Mr. Talbot, and a confe- 
quent jealoufy and hatred of his wife, had converted into a 
vigilant {py upon her conduét. Not content with poifoning 
the mind of Mrs. Fielder againft her adopted daughter by 
anonymous letters replete with malicious infinuations, fhe 
contrived, on the return of Mr. Talbot, to make the following 
letter fall into his hands, as if by accident : 


“ To Henry Colden. 
“ Tuefday Morning. 

“ You went away this morning before I was awake: I think you 
might have ftaid to breakfaft, yet, on fecond thoughts, your early 
departure was beft. Perhaps it was fo. 

“ You have made me very thoughtful to-day. What has pafied 
laft night, has left my mind at no liberty to read and to fcribble as 
I ufed to do. How your omens made me fhudder! 

“ | want to fee you. Can’t you comeagain this evening ?>—But 
no, you muft not, I muft not be an encroacher. I muft judge of 
others, and of their claims upon your. company, by myfelf and my 
own claims. Yet I fhould be glad to fee that creature who would 
dare to enter into competition with me. 

“ But I may as well hold my peace. My rights will not be ad- 
mitted by others. Indeed, no foul but yourfelf can know them in 
all their extent: and, what is all I care for, you are far from being 
firictly juft to me. 

“ Don’t be angry, Hal. Skip the laft couple of fentences, or 
think of them as not mine. I difown them. To-morrow, at fix, 
the fire fhall be ftirred, the candles lighted, and the fofa placed in 
order due. I fhall be at home to nobody ; mind that. 

“ I am loath to mention one thing, however; but I muft. Though 
nothing is due to the abfent man, fomewhat is due to myfelf. I have 
been exceffively uneasy the whole day. I am terrified at certain confe- 
quences. What may not happen, if—No; the laf night’s fcene mut 
not be repeated, at leajt, for a month to come. The fweet oblivion of 
the future and the pajt, lafted only for the night. Now I have leifure 
tu look forward, and am rejolved (don’t laugh at my refolves; I am 
quite in earneft) to keep thee at a dijftance, for at leaf a fortnight to 
come. It shall be a whole month, if thou doft not submit with a good 
grace. 

“ JANE TALBOT.” 


_ The early part of this letter was actually written by Mrs. 
Talbot, a being left unfinifhed by her on her writing detk, 
Was ftolen during her abfence by Mifs Jeflup, who forged the 
partin italics. We recommend to Mr. Browne in his next edi- 
tion to make his italics commence a little fooner, and at leatt 
to include “ to-morrow, at fix, the fire fhall be ftirred, the 
candles lighted, and the fofa placed in order due.” We are con- 
fident that no modeft woman ever wrote thus to a young man 
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in her hufband’s abfence. If it was neceffary that Mr. Col- 
den fhould pafs the night in her houfe in confequence of the 
violence of the fiorm, was it neceflary that Mrs. Talbot fhould 
remain with him alone till three o’clock in the morning ? 

Mr. Talbot appears to have been a very quiet hufband, for 
he died without difclofing this letter to any one but Mrs, 
Fielder, and never fuffere d his wife to perceive any alteration 
in his conduét towards her. After his death, Mrs. Talbot's 
love for Colden, which fhe had hitherto difguifed to herfelf 
under the mafk of friendfhip, broke out into irrefiftible paffion. 
Mrs. Fielder, firmly perfuaded of an adulterous intercourle 
having fubfified between her and Colden, a thorough hater 
of his. opinions, and deeply anxious for her daughter’s foul, 
which fle deemed would be endangered by a union with this 
fceptic, firenuoufly oppofed their marriage. A long confié 
entues, which at length terminates in a mutual renunciation 
on the part of the lovers. Colden is, however, jufily anxious 
to refeue Mrs. 'Talbot’s reputation from the foul ftain which a 
too fuccefsful forgery had caft upon it, and with confiderable 
addrefs dete@s and “expofes the guilt of Mifs Jeflup. This 
encourages him to hope that Mrs. Fielder may relent in his 
favour, ‘and induces him to {folicit an interview. 

“ This meflage, as I expected, brought down Mrs. Fielder alone, 
I never faw this lady before. There was a tiruggle in her counte; 
nance between anger and patience; an awful and fevere folemnity; 
a flight and tacit notice of me as fhe entered. We both took chairs 
without fpeaking. After a moment’s paufe— 

“ ¢ Mr. Colden, I prefume—’ 

“ ¢ Yes, Madam.’ 

“ ¢ You with to fee my daughter?’ 
‘ 1 was anxious, Madam, to fee you. My bufinefs here chiefly 
lies with a not her.’ 

“ * With me, Sir! And pray what have you to propofe to me? 

“ ¢ T have nothing to folicit, Madam, but: your patient attention. 
-I faw the riiing vehemence could {carcely be reftrained. ‘1 dare 
not hope for your favourable ear. Ali I afk is an audience from 
you, of a few racy 

“ ¢ This preface ’ her motions lefs and lefs controllable, ‘ i 
needlefs. I have very Me minutes to fpare at prefent, This roc 
is hateful to me while you are under it. Say what you will, Si 
and briefly as poflible” " 

“ No, Madam. hus received, I have not fortitude enough 
fay what I came to fay. I merely intreat you to perufe this letter. 

“« © ?Tis well, Sir, taking it, with fome reluctance, and after eyeing 
the direction, putting it afide. ‘ And this is all your bufinefs ?” 

« « Let me intreat you, Madam, to read it in my prefence. Its 
contents nearly concern your happinefs, and will not. leave mint 
unafiected,’ 
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“ She did not feem, at firft, difpofed to compliance, but at length 
opened and read. What noble features has this lady! I watched 
them, as fhe read, with great folicitude, but difcovered in them 
nothing that could cherifh my hope. All was ftern and inflexible. 
No wonder at the afcendancy this fpirit poffeffes over the tender 
and flexible Jane ! 

“ She read with vifible eagernefs. The varied emotions played 
with augmented rapidity over her face. Its expreflion became lefs 
fevere, and fome degree of foftnefs, I thought, mixed itfelf with 
thofe glances which reflection fometimes diverted from the letter. 
‘Thefe tokens fomewhat revived my languifhing courage. 

“ After having gone through it, fhe returned; read again, and 
pondered over particular paflages. At length, after fome paufe, 
the fpoke: but her indignant eye fcarcely condefcended to point 
the addrefs to me. 

“© As a mother and a woman, I cannot but rejoice at this dif- 
covery. To find my daughter /e/s guilty than appearances led me 
to believe, cannot but confole me under the conviction of her nu- 
merous errors. Would to Heaven the would ftop here, in her 
career of folly and imprudence ! 

“ «7 cannot but regard you, Sir, as the author of much mifery. 
Still it is in your power to act as this deluded woman, Mifs Jeffup, 
has atted.— You may defift from any future perfecution. Your let- 
ter to me gave me no reafon to expect the honour of this vifit, and 
contained fomething like a promife to fhun any further intercourfe 
with Mrs. Talbot.’ 

“ <T hope, Madam, the contents of this letter will juftify me in 
bringing it to you.’ 

‘ «Perhaps it has; but that commiflion is performed. That, I 
hope, is all you propote by coming hither: and you will pardon me 
. I plead an engagement, for not detaining you longer in this 
houfe,’ 


_“ Thad no apology for prolonging my ftay, yet I was irrefolute. 
She feemed impatient of my lingering—again urged her engage- 
ments, I rofe—took my hat—moved a few fteps towards the 
door—hefitated. 

“ At length, I ftammered out— Since it is the laft,—the laft in- 
terview—if | were allowed—but one moment.’ 

“ * No, no, no!—What but needlefs torment to herfelf and to 
you can follow ?-What do you expect from an interview ?” 
_ “ * | would fee, for a moment, the face of one, whom—whatever 
ve my faults and whatever be hers, I love.’ 
_ “ *Yes: you would profit, no doubt, by your power over this 
iniatuated girl. I know what a rath propofal fhe has made you, 
and you feek her prefence to infure her adherence to it.’ 

““ Her vehemence tended more to bereave me of courage than 
Ol temper, but I could not forbear (mildly however) reminding 
her that if I had fought to take advantage of her daughter’s offer, 
the eafieft and moft olvious method was different from that which 
I had taken, 
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* ¢ True,’ faid fhe, her eyes flafhing fire, ‘ a fecret marriage 
would have given you the deftitute and portionle/s girl; but your 
views are far more folid and fubftantial. You know your power over 
her: and aim at extorting from compaffion for my child what— 
but why do I exchange a word with you? Mrs. Talbot knows not 
that you are here. She has juft given me the ftrongeft proof of 
compun¢tion for every pati folly, and efpecially the /af. She has 
bound herfelf to go along with me. If your profeflion of regard 
for her be fincere, you will not increafe her difficulties. I com- 
mand you, I implore you, to leave the houfe.’ 

“* « T fhould not have refifted thefe entreaties on my own account. 
¥et to defert her—to be thought by her to have coldly and inhu- 
manly rejected her offers. 

“ «In your prefence, Madam,—I afk not privacy, let her own lips 
confirm the fentence. Be renunciation her own aét, for the fake 
of her peace of mind.’ 

“ ‘God give me patience!’ faid the exafperated lady. ‘ How fe- 
eurely do you build on her infatuation. But you fhall not fee her. 
If the confent to fee you, I never will forgive her. If the once 
more relapfes, fhe is undone. She fhall write her mind to you—let 
that ferve.—I will permit her—I will urge her to write to you— 
let that ferve.’ 

“ T went to this houfe with a confufed perception that this vifit 
would terminate my fufpence. One more interview with Jane, 
thought I, and no more fluctuations or uncertainty. Yet I was 
now far as ever from certainty. Expoftulation was vain. She 
would not hear me. All my courage, even my words were over- 
whelmed by her vehemence. 

“ After much hefitation, and feveral efforts to gain even an 
hearing to my pleas. I yielded to the tide. With a drooping 
heart 1 confented to withdraw, with my deareft hope unaccom- 
plithed.” (Vol. ii. p. 229—936.) 

The remaining events are huddled into a fhort compals. 
Mr. Colden leaves America on a voyage to China; a mutiny 
takes place on board the veflel, the mutineers leave him on 
a defolate part of the coaft of Japan, where he is picked up ex- 
haufied, and nearly dead, by fome Japanefe fifhermen, and car- 
ried to the houfe of Tekehatfin, the lord of the diftrict. He 
is afterwards removed to Jedho, the capital, where he forms 
an acquaintance with Holtz, the agent to the Dutch Eaft India 
Company. He obtains permiflion to embark for Europe, reaches 
Hamburgh, whence he fails for America. On his arrival there 
he finds Mrs. Fielder dead; Jane in pofleflion of her fortune, 
and fondly anxious for the return of her lover. We have 
pleafure in adding that he returns “ awakened from his dreams 
of doubt, not to a mere cold and vague belief, but to the 
living and delightful confcioufnets of every tie that can bind 
man to his divine parent and judge.” In 
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In the progrefs of the work we have noticed many incon- 
fiftencies and errrors. The author feems to pique himfelf on 
his ftyle and eloquence. In thefe refpedis as well as others 
we deem the prefent work far inferior to Wieland. In the 
latter we recollect no faults fo grofs as the following: 

« Tf ever you prove ungrateful, terrible will be thy punith- 
ment.” 

« Why do I talk to thee thus wildly; I want to tell you 
why.” 

Inftances of fimilar incorreéinefs are innumerable. 

« Two days of mifery has convinced me, &c.” 

« Poffeflion would confer no peace if her whom I poffeffed 
were not happier, &c.” p. 159, vol. ii. 

« Tf [ muft be an ingrate, be her and not you the victim.” 

We give the following as an inftance of involved fiyle not 
unufual in our author : 

« [ am eager to become hers, becaufe her, not becaufe my 
happinefs, though my happinefs certainly docs, demand it.” 








Art.CCXV. Poems. By Charles A. Elton, Efy. Captain 48th 
Regiment. Small OStavo. pp.164. Price 5s. Longman and 
Co. London, 1804. 


TS volume of Poems is the firft production of a young 
officer in the army ; and as fuch, is doubly intitled to in- 
dulgence, if indulgence were neceflary. For it is not the part 
of liberal criticifm to demand, or expeét perfection ina firft 
ellay, even of thofe from whofe habits of life, or advantages 
of fituation, it might more reafonably be required : and when 
we reflect that moft, if notall, the poems in the volume before 
us, have been written in the few moments of leifure that can 
be fnatched from the duties of aétual fervice, we fhould be 
more ready to admire what we may find worthy of praife 
than to cenfure errors which the author had not time to cor. 
rect. We do not however mean to imply, in the prefent in- 
ftance, that it is always neceffary to refer to the fituation of 
the author to admire his poetry: paflages may be pointed 
out, which breathe a {pirit and manner very different from the 
vapid effufions, that daily iffue from the prefs; and we are 
fincere when we fay, thefe paffages are too numerous for 
feleétion. 

Captain Elton has written in rhyme, and in blank verfe : 
we give a {pecimen of each, from: which the reader may be 
enabled to judge, in which {pecies of compofition he has been 
moft fuccetsful. They are both upon fericus fabjeéts, and 
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contain moral reflections placed in a ftriking and forcible 
point of view. The firft, entitled Tur CaTHEpRAL, p. 53, 
1s a copy of plain, fimple fianzas, which deferve notice, not 
only for the*r intrinfic merit, but as they form a ftriking con- 
traft with the fafhionable poetry of the day, where all SStinfet 
glare and ornament. We with that the reft of our author’s 
poctry had been equally unaffected by this vitiated tafte. The 
other is an extract from a Poem On the Death of a young 
Lady at an Afjfembly, who was obferved to recline on a Sofa, 
and on being upproached was found lifelejs; p.go. Of this 
we hardly think it neceffary to point out the beauties, con- 
vinced that there is no reader of tatte, who will not feel them. 


“ THE CAPHEDRAL, 
"Tis fweet, my fifter! to retire 
From folly, noife, and glare ; 
Breathe the ftill awe thefe aifles infpire, 
And foothe the fenfe of care. 
’Tis fweet to loiter in the gloom 
Where pillar’d arches rife, 
And ponder on the filent tomb 
That mocks our vanities. 
Not idly curious let us rove 
This antique pile beneath ; 
But humbly bend to God above, 
And pious wifhes breathe. 
Paufe, Julia!—let thy ftedfait eye 
The narrew cell pervade ; 
And o’er the relics mufing figh, 
‘That moulder in the fhade. 


Mute is that tongue whofe various lore 
The ling’ring ear encharm’d; 

That gen’rous heart can throb no more 
With brave affections warm’d ; 

Sightlefs that orb, whofe living ray 
Beam’d with ethereal fire : 

And cold that hand as fenfelefs clay, 
That {wept the trembling lyre. 

Start not—but, thrill’d with holy fear, 
Repent thy frailties meek ; 

Bethink thee that thine end is near, 
And thy Redeemer feek. 


. Start not—thy tears bemoan the dufi— 
Fled is th’ infpiring foul ; 
And haply, thron’d among the jutt, 
Hath reach’d its blifsful goal. 
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Let Atheifts idle forrow thed 
To mourn the frame’s decay ; 

The Chriftian makes the grave his bed, 
And wakes in endlefs day !” 


* * *+ &©§ i 


“ Remembrance paufes on the recent fcene, 
‘Where in the bloom of life thy image glow’d 
Diffufing joy: recalls the graceful form, 
Taught by Benignity itfelf to move ; 
The placid converfe, where Difcernment thone, 
And modeft Senfe, and unafluming Wit, 
And Elegance ineffable of mind. 
O Rofe of Summer ! in thy full blown-pride 
Suddenly wither’d!—let the young, the gay, 
Surpriz’d with falutary fadnefs, mark 
Their tranfient date in thine: no ling’ring pains 
Rack’d thy foft limbs; no meffenger of death 
Gave fign to preparation; nor the couch 
Of ficknefs, curtain’d round with filent gloom, 
Was fpread by weeping friends: alas! the fcene 
Smiled treacheroufly gladfome: the high roof 
With mufic vocal and with tapers bright, 
Seem’d as a fky refplendent in the fun, 
And refonant with fongfters of the groves. 
The harp was heard, and maidens fair as thee, 
Swam the foft maze of pleafure: then, O then !— 
In the glad tumult’s momentary huhh ; 
’Midft the meridian blaze of light, the throng 
Of glittering youth, wan Death, with ftealing pace, 
Silent and viewlefs as the midnight air, 
Approach’d—and thee, in lonely reft reclin’d, 
With imperceptible unconfcious touch 
Chill’d to eternal flumber. 

Let the Proud 
And impious tremble ! let the guilty fear ! 
To fuch thine awful end might ftrike reproof 
And healthful warning: but to thee, fweet Maid! 
Death came unheeded as the gentle fleep 
That in oblivion laps the cradled babe. 
Thy foul difrob’d of its encumbring clay, 
Amaz’d, yet dauntlefs, mingled with the Heav’ns, 
And in the Godhead’s light adoring fmil’d !” 


_ Of the firft fpecimen, perhaps, the feventh fianza has the 
‘eaft merit ; it is feeble at beft, if not profaic; nor can we 
approve the expreffion ‘ frailties meck,’ and are rather in- 
clined to think that the author adopted it without confider- 
ation, for the fake of the rhyme: but in the fecond {pecimen 
which we have extracted, we can fearcely wifhany thing altered. 
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Inclined, however, as we are to beftow praife where merited, 
and eyen tooverlook thofe errors which we confider as pro- 
ceeding from inexperience or want of leifure, we muft, on the 
fame principle, condemn the faults, which feem induftrioufly 
fought for, and originate in a bad tafte, formed on the vitiated 
models of the Darwin fchool. Few pages of our author are 
exempt from blemifhes of this defcription. There appears to 
be aconftant effort, on his part, to produce furprize by aiming 
at energy of fentiment, and fplendour of dition; and the 
attempt generally leads him into bombaft, obfcurity, and 
harfhnefs of expreflion. From among many inftances which 
we could feleé as illuftrations of this aflertion, we adduce the 
following : 

“ Nor, holy Nature! does thy fmile alone 
Tranfport the poet in his mufeful mood ; 

When ftorm and darknefs veil thy frowning throne, 
His wavy thoughts in ftrange excitement brood :” 


«“ Beneath the pine his limbs are caft, 
With ocean murmur murm’ring to the blaft; 
Or imminent with dauntlefs form he braves 
The down-dafht cat’ract’s rock-refounding waves, 
Where tremblingly centennial oaks impend, 
And crumbling {nows with horrid crafh defcend.— 
At midnight lift’ning to the fullen roar, 
He views the dark furge flafh along the fhore. 
And in the thunder-cloud’s far-ftreaming light 
Burtt wide the glimm’ring main and deepen into night.” (p. 11.) 
Juft before, we have thefe two lines, written in the fame 
{pirit, but the meaning of which we profefs ourfelves unable 
to difcover : 
“ Joy’s emanated foul with mind imbued, 
Gives impulfe to the gloom, «nd life to folitude.” (p. 9.) 
We obferve too, that Captain Elton indulges in thofe con- 
ceits, which difguft us in the works of fome of our beft elder 
poets, and which even the fine genius of Cowley connot ren- 
der fupportable to modern readers. The following are the 
two firft of fome ftanzas written on the birth-day of the author's 
wife, to whom moft of the p'eces entitled lyric effufions are 
either addrefled, or have relation: the conceit at the end of 
the fecond is truly Italian : 
“© Hail to the heart-infpiring ray 
That gilds, my Sweet! thy natal day; 
Shine forth, aufpicious beam ! 
All yefternight thote beauties mild, 
As when in infancy they fmil’d, 
Were featur’d in my dream. 





And 
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And as I view the Day-ftar rife 

That firft illum’d thy joyous eyes, 
From pillow’d reit I ftart : 

I fondly ipread my fearching arms, 

And deem thy unreluétant charms 
Are cradled on my heart.” (p. 41.) 


We are forry befides to catch him too frequently alliterat- 
ing: as a general fyftem, nothing betrays fuch a poverty of 
genius, or fo foon palls upon the ear. We {elect the foilow- 
ing inftance perfeétly at random : 


‘ O were it mine to reft my wearied head 

Beneath the shelter of /o /weet a shed ; 

This ¢oil-devoted form fhould tempt no more 

The wearying night-march or the watry roar ; 

Thy charms, O focial life, to virtue dear 

Should crown with varied fweets the varying year ; 
Andev’ry world-conflicting care confign’d 

To the light pinions of the vagrant wind.’ (p. 138.) 


It will be obferved that the two laft lines of this extraé are 
defective in point of grammatical conftruction ; it is a fen- 
tence without averb. Yet, though we meet with frequent 
inftances of this fort, (as in p. 69, where we have the verb 
“ toucheth, joined with the auxiliary ‘ does, becaufe it hap- 
pens to make up the requifite number of fyllables for the line,) 


we impute them rather to our author’s want of leifure, than 
to his want of knowledge or of tafte. We with that we could 
exculpate him on the fame ground from the eharge of affec- 
tation in the ufe of fine words, and compound epithets. 


But-of all the errors into which Captain Elton has fallen, 
that which we muft reprobate moft ftrongly is his frequent 
abufe of perfonification. It is a fafhionable but «bad fiyle of 
poetry ; and the rule which Horace has laid down for the in- 
troduction of fupernatural agency, it might be well to confi- 
der as applicable to this cafe. There are few pages in the vo- 
lume before us, which are not disfigured by this mif-placed 
ornament: the following extract will ferve to fhew how lavish 
he is in the ufe of it, but we could point out other inftances, 
where he has introduced it with more firiking impropriety, 


“ Bright {miles the fun ;—the morning meal invites 

Unoftentatious, crown’d with home delights ; 

There Wit and Reajfon blend with polith’d Ea/e, 

And liftning Pleafure aims in turn to pleafe ; 

On Rumour’s leaves abforl’d Enguiry dwells, 

From theme to theme the growing intereit iwells; 
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Or tidings from long abfent friends beguile 

Th’ impatient group of many a kindred finile. 
Thence her fair vot’ries graceful Science calls, 
And fiudious Leifure reigns within the walls ; 
The pencil’d line deferibes its wavy fhade, 

And Nature breathes in foften’d lights difplay’d ; 
The champaign mingles on the roving eye, 

With craggy fummits and the fhow’ry fky; 
Pleas’d JVonder vifits each romantic fhore, 

And traces every haunt fhe trod before; 

And imageries remote their fhadows caft, 
Endear’d memorials of the faded paft. 

Or where the temper’d fun-beams faint obtrude, 
Retirement aids the meditative mood ; 

Where circling tomes the column’d fpace adorn, 
Offspring of mind, in diftant ages born ; 

Or fuch as now their intellectual ray 

Dart to Pofterity’s remotett day. 

Attention charm’d purfues the Sage’s themes, 
Or finks with rapture in the Poet’s dreams. 

Th’ Hiftoric Mufe unfolds in Wi/dom’s bow’rs 
Her awful annals deck’d with claflic flow’rs.”—(p. 130.) 


Having exprefled our opinion fo much at large as to the 
general character of the voluine, we think it unnecefflary to en- 
ter into a particular criticifm of the pieces which compofe it. 
We mutft obierve, however, that Captain Elton is not correct 
in calling the twelve fhort poems, which form the fecond di- 
vifion of his work, Sonnets: tor it is not enough to put four- 
teen lines together with any rhymes, or in any meafure ; a 
ionnet, in its very eflence, is fubject to certain laws of mea- 
{ure and of rhyme; and where thefe are not obferved, the 
compofition has no more claim to be called a fonnet, than the 
fame numb.r of lines in blank verie would have. We fpeak 
not here of the merit of the poems in queftion, but of the pro- 
priety of giving them this appellation: at the fame time, we 
are aware that Captain Elton has many pfecedents to plead 
in favour of the practice, and that thefe precedents have re- 
‘ceived the fanétion of public approbation; but precedents, 
however accumulated, cannot do away a pofitive law. 

The pieces, which are written in blank verfe, have, in genc- 
ral, fewer faults than thofe which are in rhyme: and it 1s ra- 
ther fingular, that, though this {pecies of compofition admits, 
and indeed calls for, a greater pomp of words, and a more ela- 
borate confiruction of fentences than the other, we find, in the 
Errusions in BLanx Verse, little of that affectation and 
falfe grandeur which we had occafion to cenfure in the LyRic 
Errusions. 


The 
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The Transtations have little commendable. Thofe of 
Horace do by no means exprefs his ftyle or manner; but are 
disfigured by alliteration and Ovidian prettinefies; and the 
third and feventh lines, p. 148, are not grammatical. That 
from Des Barreaux, p. 150, is not better: but we never ad- 
mired the original; it has a falfe epigrammatic turn, which is 
entirely mif-placed. We efteem the tranflation from Buchanan, 
p- 152, as the beft. 

The poem, entitled North Afton, we muft notice fomethin 
more particularly. It takesits name from the feat of Oldfield 
Bowles, Efquire, in Oxfordfhire ; to one of whofe daughters, 
Anna, it is addreffed ; to another, Sara, the author is married ; 
and the young ladies, mentioned in this, and his other poems, 
are her fitters. Thofe, who have the happinefs te be acquaint- 
ed with the family of North Afton, would have been juftly 
furprifed, if, while defcribing the fcenery round the houie, tie 
author had forgotten its pofleflors; or, where panegyric was fo 
well deferved, had fuffered to pafs unnoticed, or unpraifed, the 
elegant accomplifhments, talents, and hofpitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowles, or the graceful manners and beauty of their 
daughters, Thefe, however, as was natural to expect, with 
the {ports of the country, and their domeftic ainufements, are 
the principal fubjects of the poem. 

The poem is precéded by an Argument, p. 14. which, we 


muft obferve by the way, ferves as a tort of key to explain the 
author’s meaning, and defcribes, much more plainly than his 
vere, the particulars of his fubject. Thus, 

“ On Rumouwr’s leaves abforb’d Enquiry dwells,” p. 129, 


is reading the newfpapers, and 

“ —— to hail Refection’s genial rite,” p. 132, 
is to go to dinner, which we certainly fhould have never 
known, but for the Argument. 

In this, as well as moft of the other poems contained in the 
volume, the reader will find feveral faults in expreflion and 
grammar; but it would exceed our limits to notice them par- 
ticularly. ‘ 

In p. 117, we have an animated defcription of fome beauti- 
ful landfcapes at North-Afton, the productions of Sir George 
Beaumont, and of the owner of the houfe: and in pp. 120 and 
#21, the author gives us a {pecimen of his botanical know- 
ledge. Captain Elton then makes a digreflive eulogium on 
fome dramatic performers. His remarks evince contiderable 
acquaintance with the ftage, and he alligns good reafons.for 
preferring Mr. Kemble, as an actor, to Mr. Cooke ; juitly ob- 
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ferving, that the latter is only qualified to pourtray “ the coarfe 
features of broad villainy ;” p. 126. Our author then enters 
into a defcription of the employments of the portion’d day, as 
he quaintly calls it, p. 128, at North Afton, and of their evening 
amufements, among which he enumerates Que/tions and Com- 
mands, and the Solution of Riddles. After noticing the threat- 
ened invafion, and prophefying its failure, he concludes with a 
farewell addrefs, which, we have little doubt, our readers will 
thank us for extracting : 


“ And now farewell—this weak and falt’ring praife 
Shall yet the figh of foft remembrance raife ; 

And when the lute is touch’d at filent eve, 

The feeling breaft fhall fympathetic heave ; 

For him fhall fweetly flow the * plaintive lay, 

Tor him who new is wand’ring far away ; 

And haply bends to fome remoter fhore 

His parting footftep, to return no more. 

Yet if the pray’r of Her who nightly bows 

In anguith’d love, and whifper’s heaven-breath’d vows ; 
Her cheek, us is the moon’s chafte luftre, pale— 

If that ingenuous pray’r with Heav’n avail, 

I fhall return in peace once more to greet 

The mirth-enliven’d board in converte {weet; 

To liften while Cecilian ftrains refound 

Wafted in airy fwell the dome around ; 

Or wand’ring ’midft the dews of even-tide, 

View fifter foot-fteps linger at my fide ; 

And, ’midft the charm’d filence of the vale 

Of hardships paft, recount the length’ning tale.” p. 140. 


Upon the whole, it muft be allowed, that thefe poems dif- 
play aconfiderable degree of talent: the fubjecis are generally 
pleafing, the diction poetical, and the verfification good; and 
if the fentiments do not often delight by their fublimity, they 
never difguft by their meannefs. 





* Allufive to the beautiful glee, 


“ Here’s a health to thofe who are now far away, 
And who never again may return.” 
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Ant. CCXVI. An Effay upon Political Economy ; being an Inquiry 
into the Truth of the two Pojfitions of the Freneh Economijts ; that 
Labour employed in Manufactures is unproductive ; and that ail 
Taxes ultimately fall upon or fettle in the furplus Produce of Land. 
By Daniel Wakefield, Efg. 2d Edit. 12mo. pp. 120. Price 
3s. 6d. Rivington. 1804. 


N the controverfies to which the theory of the French 
(Economifts has given rife, the difputants on both fides 
have been {paring in their appeals to faéts. From this cir- 
cumftance in part, and in part from the great predilection 
which the works of Quefnai and his difciples difcover for rea- 
fonings of a very fubtle and metaphyfical caft, it has happened 
that the whole difpute has in many refpects degenerated into 
a mere logomachy ;—a field for philologers and grammarians, 
rather than for ftudents of Political Economy. 

One proof of this affertion is furnifhed by the fundamental 
pofition of the French philofophers. The earth (they inform 
us) is the only fource of wealth. This doéttine has been 
fiercely oppofed by others; who have infifted, that the only 
fource of wealth is labour, or, at leaft, that dand and labour 
jointly claim this high honour. But furely this isa mere wor 
of words; for, as it never has been aflerted by the Gicono- 
mifts, that the earth will produce in any abundance without 
culture ; fo it never can be devifed by their opponents, that 
from the ground all the rudiments of material wealth muft 
{pring. As every commodity muft firft exift in the fhape of 
raw produce; land, which fupplies that raw produce, is, in a 
phyfical fenfe, the only fource of riches: but, ufing the word 
fource in a more figurative acceptation, every thing isa fource 
of riches which renders the raw article fitter for ufe, or which 
increafes the productive powers of land, or which, in the re- 
moteft way, acts as a fiimulus either on him who raifes the raw 
article, or on him who adapts it for confumption. In this 
extended fenfe, the fources of wealth are infinitely numerous, 
and the queftion regarding thefe fources becomes principally 
a queftion of claifification ; fo that very different modes of 
arranging them may be, in fubftance, confiftent with each 
other. To difpute, therefore, whether the earth be the fole 
fource of wealth, feems as idle as to difpute whether the egg 
be the fole fource of the full-grown fowl. Some perhaps may, 
in this cafe, infift that the fole fource of the fowl] is the Jabour 

of the farmer, without whofe care the chicken could never 
have reached maturity : others may contend for three fources; 
food, lodging, and air : a third clafs may, by a farther refine- 
ment, tell us of the four elements: and, it the — be 
aken 
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taken in the ftage in which this portion of animate naiure is 
completely fitted for confumption, the poulterer and the cook, 
with a train of dependents, muft not be forgotten. Now, the 
CEconomifts defire us to keep fteadily in view the rude elements 
of all wealth. Since every thing begins with thefe rude ele- 
ments, they argue, that the raifers of them mutt have, in fome 
meafure, at their mercy, the other clafles of the community, 
without whofe aid they can fubfiit, however wretchedly, but 
who, without their afliftance, cannot fubfift far aday. Such 
is the reafoning of thefe philofophers; and the attack fhould 
be made, not on their premifes, but on their inference. 

The well-known diftin¢ction between produétive and unpro- 
ductive labour, has been another ground of keen, and fon el 
not very profitable, difpute. Here the only important enquiry 
feems to be, whether the exchangeable value added by the 
manufacturer to the rude material, exceed the amount of his 
expences and the exchangeable value of his fubfifience dur- 
ing the time which he has beftowed upon the preparation of 
the rude material for ule. But, by the term produétive labour, 
the opponents of the CZconomifts are, perhaps, too apt to 
underftand, not labour productive of a furplus value to the 
manufacturer, but labour neceflary to the production of gene- 
ral wealth. Hence they have been intent on eftablifhing— 
what the CEconomitts may too much overlook, but what they 
do not deny,—the importance of manufacturing labour. But 
the importance of manufacturing labour does not neceflarily 
prove it to be, in a technical fenfe, productive. The impor- 
tance of the common field-labourer is admitted by all parties; 
yet all will alfo admit that, in ordinary cafes, his wages very 
little exceed what may fuffice for his fuftenance. 

Having thus attempted to place this great queftion in a juft 
point of view, it will be necetlary for us, before we offer any 
ftriGtures on Mr. Wakefield’s traét, to hazard fome generah 
opinions on the fubjeét. We fhall only premife, that, without 
acquiefcing in all Mr. Wakefield’s reafonings, we, in the 
main, affent to his conclufions. 

Since all phyfical wealth originally exifis in the ftate of rude 
produce ; and fince, therefore, by the raifers of rude produce, 
the firft ftroke muft always be firuck, does it not follow that 
thefe men are, in fome fenfe, mafters of all the reft of the 
community ? 

Let it be remembered, that the artificial defires of man,— 
the thirft for eafe, pleafure, or diftinétion, are as importu- 
nate and as enflaving as thofe which are called his natural 
wants. As foon as the firft favage Who cultivated the ground, 
had raifed what would fuffice to fupply his immediate necetli- 
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ties, the with was kindled for fuperfluities ; and, as fvon as he 
had raifed a produce exceeding the demands of nature, he was 
inflamed with the defire of converting this furplus produce 
into fuch refined articles, either of food or of drets, as capti- 
vated his fancy, or promifed to make him coni{picuous 
amidft his tribe. Conceiving him to have been aflitted in the 
accomplifhment of both thete objects by a frend or a neigh- 
bour, whofe attention had been much directed to the prepara- 
tion of tools, weapons, or fkins, why mutt we fuppoie this 
favage manufacturer to exert additional ingenuity, without any 
additional reward? Why muft we fuppofe that he fupplies the 
tiller with a rude fpade in the room of a hardened fiake, with- 
out fharing in the increafed produce ; or, that he adorns the 
perfon of his friend with {kins more highly prepared, or with a 
garb of feathers more choice and gaudy, without demanding 
fome premium for the invention and fkill difcovered in thete 
fabrics? Now, thefe two favages may reprefent the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing claffes of fociety. In whatever de- 
gee the neceflities of the manufacturing clafs fubject them to 
the cultivators of the earth, in the fame degree the artificial 
wants of the cultivators place them at the mercy of thote whofe 
{kill furnifhes them either with new facilities for eliciting the 
produce of the foil, or with freth aliment for their vanity, love 
of pleafure, or thirft for diitin¢ction. The fame divifion of pro- 
fits which, in the cafe of the individuals, is produced by a 
direét compact, takes place with equal certainty, in the in- 
fiance of the community, by the operation of reciprocal com- 
petition. f 

It may be inquired, whence it arifes that, although the field 
of trading and manufacturing induftry is as open to all as the 
occupation of a day-labourer, yet competition, which reduces 
the wages of labour nearly to the level of fubfiftence, has not 
an equal effeét in lowering the gains of the trader or the arti- 
fant: We anfwer, firji, that the field of trading and*manu- 
facturing induftry is not equally open to all. Some capital is 
requifite to enter even the humbleft walks of trade ; and to 
this muft be added the capital of {kill and knowledge, which, 
in the cafe of the day-labourer, is comparatively trivial. 
Secondly, every increafe of competition among the manufac- 
turing orders, will give rife to an increafed competition of 
dcmand on the part of the proprietors of the foil, either by 
turnifhing them with the means of increafing the productive 
powers of labour, or by making that cheap and common, which 
derives its principal merit from rarity. 

But all thefe, it may be faid, are reafonings a priori, which 
fupply prefumptions rather than proofs. This charge muft be 
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admitted, although it would come with an ill grace from an 
advocate of the CEconomifts. It is moft fincerely to be withed, 
that the queftion before us had been more commonly argued 
on the bafis of faéts ; becaufe, we are inclined to think it muf, 
in that cafe, have been by this time fet at reft. In order to 
avoid prolixity, we fhall here content ourfelves with fhortly 
referring to afingle fact, at which more authors than one have 
glanced in the courfe of this controverfy, but which has by 
no means been placed in fo prominent a light as its importance 
challenges. We allude to the growth of Holland. Of this 
advancement it would be fuperfluous to detail the fteps; but 
it is curious to remark the caufes which have been afligned for 
it by the difciples of the CEconomifts : the traders of Holland, 
they inform us, accumulated their overflowing capital by a 
long courfe of privation and parfimony. Unqueftionably, all 
accumulation of capital fuppofes a certain degree of parfi- 
mony ; but let it be recollected, that, of Holland, this affer- 
tion is made by the fame perfons who are loud in declaring, 
that traders and manufacturers can earn only a fufficiency for 
their fubfiftence. If, then, the artificers and merchants of 
Holland could purchafe only what fuftained life, it is not eafy 
to difcover what feope was afforded them for the exercife of 
parfimony. If they could fubfift, and yet fave a furplus, 
then they muft have earned fomething more than a bare fuf- 
ficiency for fubfiftence. Nor let it be objected, that the term 
fubfiftence is here confirued with too much rigour. Giving this 
term every fair latitude ;—admitting it to fignify fomething 
more than an allowance of bread and water; ftill, if the word 
has any meaning, the favings from fuch an income muft be 
extremely fcanty, and the confequent accumulation of capital 
indefinitely flow. Yet, from fuch favings is faid to have 
grown up the capital of Holland, which has become prover- 
bial for the rapidity of its increafe! From fuch fmall and 
vanifhing increments, we are told, arofe the greatnefs of a 
country, the whole of whofe produce, including her fifheries, 
could not fufiain her crowded population for more than five 
months in the year ; but which yet, according to Sir William 
Petty *, decupled her wealth and power within the compals of 
a fingle century! 

It is now neceflary for us to advert to the great queftion, 
Whether taxes ultimately attach upon the net revenue of land? 
it may, perhaps, be thought, that, having denied the pre- 
mifes trom which the CEconomifts pretend to deduce the affir- 
mative of this queftion, we muft neceflarily refift their con- 

clufion ; 
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* Polit. Arithm. ch. i. 
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clufion ; but in the courfe of our remarks it may appear that 
this is not a necefflary confequence. 

Why is it, that the profits of the manufacturer in any in- 
fiance exceed the mere demands of nature? Becaufe thofe, 
who have in their poffeffion a greater quantity of the produc- 
tions of the foil than is requifite for their own maintenance, 
chufe to encourage the induftry of the manufacturer, by re- 
paying him with fomething more than a bare fufficiency. 
Now this circulation, if it may be fo called, of the furplus 
revenue of land, neceflarily begins with the proprietor of 
the foil; and, if the funds be by any means contracted, out of 
which the proprietor rewards the manufacturer, the amount of 
the revenue to be circulated throughout the whole commu- 
nity is inftantly diminifhed. It feems, therefore, to be even- 
tually a matter of indifference, whether the ftate, by taxing 
the manufacturer, draws out of his hands a part of thofe fur- 
plus profits which are ultimately derived from the land-owner, 
or whether, by taxing in the firft inftance the land-owner, it 
abridges his liberality to manufacturing indufiry. In both 
cafes the lofs will divide itfelf, more or lefs fairly, between 
the two claffes; and in both, there is but one fund out of 
which the demands of the treafury can be {fatisfied. So far, 
therefore, the converfion of the whole procefs of taxation 
into one great land-tax, appears poflible ; and equally poili- 
ble whether the labour of the manufacturer be confidered as 
produétive or the contrary. 

Yet there are reafons for which it is impoffible to acquiefce 
even in the idea of fuch a meafure. In praétice, it might, 
perhaps, be attended with inconveniencies too ferious to be 
balanced by the only confiderable advantage which it feems 
to poflefs, the advantage of abridging the charges of collec- 
tion and management, and confequently of extinguifhing, in 
a good meafure, a very unprofitable clafs of fociety. But 
there is one objection to it, which appears fatal even in the- 
ory; and this will appear on confidering the prefent extended 
{yitem of foreign commerce. As long as the manufacturers 
may refide in one country, and their cuftomers in another, 
the fubftitution of a territorial tax for all other tributes, can 
m no cafe be fairly brought to pafs, and in many cafes is 
phyfically impoffible. The duties levied, for example, on 
the clafs of artifans in Holland, even fuppofing the labour of 
the artifan to be, in the technical fenfe of the word, unpro- 
ductive, do not neceflarily fettle on the proprietors of Dutch 
loil; they diffufe themfelves over the net revenue of all the 
countries in which the fabrics of Holland find a market, or 
out of which her manufacturers procure their raw ——— 
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The cafe is even conceivable of a nation fo rich in manufac- 
turing indufiry and foreign trade, and yet fo poor in agricul- 
ture, that the whole furplus yield of its foil fhall not equal, 
in exchangeable value, the receipts of its exchequer. The 
favourite project of the CEconomifis feems, therefore, only 
practicable, either in fuch a country as China, whofe commer- 
cial capital is nearly abforbed in the home-trade, and whofe 
taxes, therefore, muft be fupplied of her corn-fields, her gar- 
dens, or herrice plantations; or elfe in fuch a ftate of things 
as took place under the Roman empire, when there was but 
one exchequer for all nations, and the home-trade was ano- 
ther name for the commerce of the world. 

We fhall now bring betore our readers fome of the princi- 
pal opinions of Mr. Wakefield on the vaft quefiions to which 
he direés his“attention. He divides his little tract into two 
parts; of which, the firft examines with what juitice the l:- 
bour employed in manufactures can be called unproduétive ; 
and the fecond enquires, whether ali taxes ultimately fix them- 
felves on the furplus produce of land. Under this fecond 
head, he attempts to confirm, by references to fats, the ar- 
guments previouily urged. With his general reafonings, 
which, however, do not affeét to take any great fcope, we 
have the happinefs, in part, to agree; but he feems to us to be 
often untuccefsful in his appeal to faéts. His opinions, where 
he differs from men of eminence, he advances with great de- 
ference; although he cannot be faid to do juftice to Adam 
Smith, among other things, in fomewhat overftating the ob- 
ligations, under which that author undoubtedly lies, to Si 
James Stuart. The fiyle of the work is fufficiently cleag, but 
very carelels. 

Mr. Wakefield begins with juftly remarking, that it is ab- 
furd to clafs indifcriminately together, under the generic de- 
nomination of productive labour, every fpecies of indufiry ex- 
erted on the foil; fince fuch indufiry is often employed in the 
culture of articles perfectly ufelefs. He then divides the Cico- 
nomifis into two feéts; the one believing, with the Chineie, 
with Mr. Malthus, and with Dr. Paley, that the only pro- 
duétive labour is that which is expended on the production o! 
food ; the other maintaining, with the Perfians, and M. Tur- 
got, that all labour is productive, of which it is the object to 
rear any of the fruits of the earth. Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion on this fubject between the Perfians and 
the Chinefe, or even amongtft our own countrymen, we doubt 
whether there be ground for claflifying in this manner the 
French GZconomitis themfelves. They are, in this particular, 
not very clear; deducing the fuperiority of the —— 
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fometimes from his rearing a furplus produce under the name 
of rent, fometimes from his ability to fubfift without the inter- 
vention of any other clafs, and iometimes from his being the 
firft circulator of every fpecies of raw material. Perhaps they 
felt that a clearer examination of this _ of the fubjeét might 
poilibly betray to themfelves the hollownefs of their whole 
doctrine. That a landed proprietor fhould be able to convert 
his corn-fields into fields of flax, and yet fuffer no diminution 
of rent;—thus maintaining all his fuperiority in fociety, while 
yet he abandons the principal ground of that fuperiority, the 
immediate command of food ; thus, too, preferving his equa- 
lity with the raifers of grain, or of cattle, while yet he has 
thrown himfelf upon their mercy :—this is a fact, which muft 
caft no flight fufpicion on the foundnefs of the GEconomittic 
theory. The arguments, however, of the French philofophers, 
though not in this refpect very diftinét, generally lean in fa- 
vour of the raifers of fuch produce as is adapted for food. 
Even Turgot, whom Mr. Wakefield particularly quotes as in- 
cluding in his definition of productive labour the culture of 
every ipecies of rude produce, (and who, by the way, can be 
called an GEconomift only by courtefy,) occationally argues for 
the fuperiority of the hufbandman, from his immediate com- 
mand over the funds deftined for the fuftenance of the whole 
cammunity.* 

The ftatement which Mr. Wakefield gives of his own ideas 
on the comparative profits of agricultural and manufacturing 
induftry, is, with very flight exceptions, clear and {fatistac- 
tory : 


“ The rude produce of the cultivator is worth more than he has 
annihilated ; it will exchange for more than his fupport between 
the next feed-time and harveft, than the wear of his ftock advan- 
ces, and than as much feed as he will require to fow: this excefs is 
therefore called his furplus value, or furplus produ¢tion; which 
furplus is divided into two parts,—the profits of his ftock, and the. 
rent of his land. The finifhed manufacture of the manufacturer is 
alfo worth more than he has annihilated ; it will exchange for more 
than his fupport, during the time of completing a fimilar manufac- 
ture, than the wear of his ftock-advances, and than as much raw 
material as he will require to work up: this excefs is therefore 
called his furplus value, or furplus produétion ; which furplus is 
alfo divided into two parts,—the profits of his ftock, and the inte- 
teft of his capital. 


“ It is proper here to remark, that, in the foregoing argument, 
the manufatturer is fuppofed to exercil: his induftry on a borrowed 





* See his Form. et Diftrib. des Richeffes; § 5. 
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capital, and the farmer to rent the land he cultivates: nor does 
this aflumption make even the fmalleft difference to the argument, 
or in the conclufion drawn; as if the capital of the manufaéturer 
were his own, he would expect to receive, over and above the cuf- 
tomary profits of fiock, the cuftomary intereft of capital, though he 
will always confound his profits and his intereft together. The 
cultivator of his own land likewife expeéts to receive, not only the 
profits of his ftock, and to replace his labour and expence, but alfo 
the cuftomary rent of land, though he will in the fame manner con- 
found his profits and his rent together.*” 


From this view of the fubjeét, the correcinefs of which 
Mr. Wakefield eftablifhes by citations from various authors, 
it immediately follows, and he accordingly infers, that the 
natural price of a manufactured article refolves itfelf into 
thefe four elements ;—the wages of labour, the profits of ftock, 
the rent of land, and the intereft of capital. - 

To the clearnefs of this ftatement, we have faid, there are 
flight exceptions. It may lead to fome confufion, to call the 
profits of the farmer’s or manufacturer's ftock part of his furplus 
value; and if by the expreffion “ Ais fupport” be meant the 
entire fuftenance of himielf, and of all thofe whofe labour he 
employs, then this expreflion may include the profits of fiock. 
In fubftance, however, we believe the parallel which our au- 
thor draws between the induftry of the cultivator and that of 
the artificer to be juft, and the analyfis of price, which he 
founds on it, to be correct. If, in reckoning the components 
of the price of a manufactured article, we leave out of fight 
the intereft of capital, we either border on the doétrine of the 
QGZconomifis, or at leaft attach a very vague meaning to the 
term profits of ftock. 

If the intereft which the trader, trading with a borrowed 
capital, renders to tue capitalift, anfwer to the net furplus 
which the farmer renders to his landlord, then there mutt be 
fome general analogy between the intereft of capital and the 
rent of land; and this analogy our author attempts to trace. 
In one particular, however, according to him, the analogy 
fails. In a cultivated ftate of fociety, rent is high and inte- 
reft low; in a barbarous or declining ftate of fociety, rent is 
low, and intereft high. 

“ In acultivated and advancing fociety, fo high a price is given 
for the rude produce of land, and fo low are the profits of all kinds 
of ftock, that the nominal rent of land rifes above the price for 
which the furplus of its produce will fell, and the land-owner con- 
fequently receives more than his due proportion; &c.” 





* Wealth of Nations; Book I. chap. vi. 
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We confefs ourfelves not very well able to underftand this 
paflage. The growing dearnefs of rude produce, and the gra- 
dual fall of the profits of ftock, muft, it appears to us, operate 
in raifing the read, not the nominad, rent of land. Undoubted! 
when a year of fcarcity has lifted up, and perhaps doubled, 
the price of grain, the landlord is apt to raife his rents; and 
this rife of rents bears hard upon the farmer; but then it bears 
hard upon him, not becaufe grain is dear, but becaufe the 
dearnefs will not laft. If it latted, he could afford to pay the 
increafed rent ; and he pays too much, becaufe it ceates. It 
is otherwife with that growing dearnefs of rude produce, of 
which Mr. Wakefield {peaks as an infeparable attendant of 
civilization; meaning, we fuppofe, that the gradual {well of 
population, by augmenting the difficulty of fubfiftence, in- 
creafes the value of grain, when exchanged againft other 
commodities. Such a growing dearnefs would increafe the 
market-price of that part of the farmer’s crops which he wifhes 
to exchange for other objects of his defire; and thus would 
enable hint.to fatisfy his wants, on the whole, with a lefs por- 
tion of the grofs revenue of his farm, With refpect to the 
profits of ftock, they form part of the grofs revenue; and 
when they are reduced, (and they are only reduced when the 
general fiate of the community can afford to fuftain a reduc- 
tion,) the real, not the nominal, rent is neceflarily increafed. 
It feems however natural to expeét, that, in long-fettled. coun- 
tries, from the increafed competition of the farming clafles, 
the money-rent will rife, in proportion to the furplus produce ; 
vet, whatever be the caufe of this phenomenon, this certainly 
has not been the cafe in Englaid. Rents have indeed rifen ;. 
but nothing can, we think, be more plain, than that, within 
the laft twenty years, the condition of our yeomanry has beea 
wonderfully improved. 

But even if it be true, that, in a civilized fociety, rents 
always rife in proportion ‘to the furplus produce, it does not 
therefore follow that the analogy between the rent of land and 
the intereft of capital, in any degree fails. The queftion is 
not whether -rents rife in proportion to the real furplus pro- 
duced, but whether they rife in proportion to the price of 
land ; for, the price paid for land is, in truth, that capital, of 
Which rent mutt be confidered as the intereii. 

The manner in which Mr. Wakefield accounts for that 
lownefs of intereft which invariably obtains in a fiate of high 
civilization, we fhall not particularly examine, becaufe the 
fact itielf’ is univerfally admitted. But we cannot, with him, 
fee any abturdity in the common notion, that the magnitude 
of intereft is fettled by the ratio between the number of bor- 
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rowers and that of lenders; provided only the propofition be 
Properly underftood. 

Je have not {pace to follow our author through all his rea- 
fonings. Their general aim is to eftablifh the vaft utility of 
manufa@uring labour; and though not very ftrict or metho- 
dical, they contain fome good remarks. He infifts on the 
importance of manufactures, not only in adapting for con- 
fumption the fruits of the earth, but in giving permanence to 
thofe raw materials which, in their prefent form, are at once 
ufelefs and extremely perifhable. The produdtivenefs of ma- 
nufaéturing labour he proves thus : 


« If, a century paft, labour employed in manufactures produced 
equal to any number, or one, and confumed but one, furely now 
that, by the invention and ufe of machines, and by the increafe of 
the divifion of labour, two or three times the then quantity of 
finifhed manufaéture is produced by the fame expence of labour, 
manufa@urers have become a productive clafs.” 


This argument does not direétly prove that the labour of 
manufacturers has become productive to themfelves ; thatis, that 
they purchafe by it more than the value of their fubfiftence 
and expences. Poflibly, the increafed facility of manwfacturing 
has lowered the price of the manufactured article. If witha 
confumption as one, the quantity of finifhed manufaéture be 
as two, but the price of it has funk one-ha/f, the manufacturer 
is no gainer. Indirectly, however, as we have already attempted 
to fhow, the invention of machinery affords a pretumption, 
that fome bounty is given on the {kill of the artificer ; and, by 
confequence, that his gains are not confined to the bare fup- 
port of life. 

It has already been mentioned, that the fecond part of Mr. 
W.’s work treats of the fyftem of taxation propoted by the 
CEconomifis, and that it attempts, not with very great felicity, 
to corroborate by facts the reafonings previoully advanced. 
Of thefe faéts, three, on which the greateft ftrets is laid, we 
fhall mention ; and we fear it will be found, that two of them, 
as far as they prove any thing, are directly againft the author, 
and that the third certainly proves nothing. 

The duties upon malt and beer have of late years inereafed, 
and the prices of the commodities have been found to increale 
exactly in the fame degree; hence the author concludes, that 
thefe duties have not fettled upon land, becaufe they were 
fhifted off, not on the growers of barley, but on the confum- 
ers. During the terrible feafons of dearth which this country 
lately experienced, many of the fimall traders were utterly 
ruined by the joint preflure of the poox’s rates and the high 
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prices; hence Mr. W. contends, that the trader cannot at 
pleafure fhift the burden of taxation from himfelf upon the 
landed proprietor. Now the Géconomifts hold, that the manu- 
facturer re-produces only the value which he annihilates ; and, 
confequently, that if a tax be laid upon his profits, he muft 
difcharge it, either by demanding higher prices of the con- 
fumer, or by paying lower prices to the feller of raw materials ; 
or that elfe, as the only alternative, he mutt fink under the 
burden. Now in both the inftances adduced by our author, 
it appears that the tax was not paid out of the manufaéturer’s 
previous profits: in the one, he difcharged it by advancing his 
prices on the confumer; in the other, being unable to puth it 
off from himfeif, he was unable to difcharge it at all. So far 
then as thefe facts are of any weight, they appear to be in 
favour of the CEconomifts. But how, it may be afked, does 
the tax paid by the confumer attach itfelf upon land? The 
CGEconomifis would interrogate, in their turn, who are the con- 
fumers, and whence are derived the funds out of which they 
make any payment at all? And thus the whole queftion remains 
to be again diteuffed. 

The rental of England, according to Mr. W., amounts, in 
round numbers, to twenty-eight millions*; but the annual 
revenues derived trom England by the itate, may be eftimated 
at twenty-five millions; hence he concludes, that the rent of 
land in this kingdom is phyfically unable to tuftain the weight 
of the taxes. 

On this argument it feems obvious to remark, that the prefent 
rental of the kingdom is not the whole of the furpius produce. 
A number of taxes are either dire¢tly or indirectly advanced, 
in the firft inftance, by the labourer or the farmer ; and thefe, 
according to the GEconomitts, are repaid by the land-owner in a 
diminution of rent. The net furplus does not come entire 
into the poffetiion of the proprietor; it comes diminifhed by 
all thofe impotts, which are eating into it, while yet in the 
hands of the tenant. The very pofition of the GEconomitts is 
this, that if all taxes were commuted for an equivalent land- 
tax, the rental would be fo much increafed, as to bear the 
weight of that land-tax. To fay, therefore, that the amount 
of the rental now paid would be unequal to the weight, is to 


affert what no CEconomift ever attempied to deny. 


Mr. Wakefield clofes his difcutlion with a few hints on the 
true principles of taxation ; and fubjoins to it a fhort review 
of Turgot’s eflay on riches. It is however impoflible for us to 
extend farther our ftrictures. Contidering that the work be- 
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fore us does not in fize exceed a pamphlet, we owe our read- 
ers fome apology for having been already fo prolix. But, our 
opinions differing in fome material refpeéts from thofe of our 
author, we thought it not impertinent to give fome fketch of 
the grounds on which they have been formed; efpecially as 
the fubject is of too much importance to be lightly eoehed, 
and as it attraéts at the prefent moment, if we are not mif- 
taken, no fmall fhare of the public attention. 





CCXVII. Gems, fele&ed from the Antique; with Illuftrations. 4to. 
pp. 64. Price 12. 11s. 6d. Murray, London, 1804. 


ean feal-rings ufed by the ancients are denominated 
gems ; and as they were impreffed with the images and 
attributes of the antient mythology, fometimes exhibiting 
curious piétures of antient cuftoms and religious ceremonies, 
ingenious allegories, and often precious copies of the more 
beautiful {pecimens of Grecian fculpture; it has always been 
a grand object with men of tafte to make collections of them. 
To thefe collections few have accefs, and therefore of many 
of them copies have been made, which are fold at a tolerably 
cheap rate, fo that an amateur, of moderate fortune, may now 
feal his love-letters with Pfyche, Venus, or the Graces, ata 
very moderate expence. The objeét of the prefent elegant 
work is to diffufe itill more widely a knowledge of them ; and 
not merely a knowledge of the exiftence of tuch and fuch te- 
liques of antiquity, and a faithful engraving of them; but it 
has been alfo the defign of the prefent author, to prefent the 
public with defcriptions of the different fubjects of the gems 
he has feleéted, and to make fuch obfervations as were in- 
{pired by the contemplation of thefe interefting remains of 

antiquity. x 
The prefent volume contains fifty-nine gems, with deferip- 
tions. The following are the fubje@s: Jupiter AE giochus; 
Clio, or the Mute of Hifiory; Cupid and Pfyche, whofe 
hiftory is illuftrated by twelve gems; the Roman Nuptials, or 
the Aldobrandine Marriage; Head of Priam; Apollo and 
Marfyas; Diomed with the Palladium; Jupiter and the 
Titans: Fragments and Attributes of Jupiter; Acratus, ot 
winged Bacchus; Bacchus reeling; Cupid curbing a Lion; 
Mercury prefenting a foul to Elyfium ; Gywnaftie Exercifes ; 
Fragments and Attributes. of Apollo ; Egyptian Symbols and 

Hieroglyphics. 

The introduétion contains fome novel and interefting infor- 
mation, We learn that among the various modern _— 
who 
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who have imitated this ancient art, the muffulmen, being pro- 


hibited by thei religion from making any graven image, 


evaded the injunétion by having the writing, which they were 
allowed to have on their feals, {o arranged as to repreient men 
on horfeback, &e. This has been imitated in England ; for 
there is a drawing of the head of Charies I. in the library of 
St. John’s sag. Oxford, which is wholly compcied of 


minute written charaéters, which at a fmall diftance refemble: 
the lines of engraving, and which are faid to contain the 


book of Pfalms, the Creed, and Lord’s Prayer. 

We fhall prefent our readers with the following account of 
the hieroglyphics. 

“ Although our knowledge of hieroglyphics of the Egyptians is 
very confined, and will probably ever remain fu, yet learned cou- 
jecture, and plaufible reafoning, have fupplied the inquifitive mind 
with fome materials. Time has preferved the curious work of 
Horappollo, of which the firft book is, perhaps, the work of a 
learned Egyptian, though the age in which he lived is not exactly 


known, From other feattered notices we fhall glean a few, which,’ 


we hope, may prove not uninterefting. 

“ The allegorical genius of the moft remote antiquity, (as Rafpe 
judicioufly obferves,) efpecially of Egypt, was pleafed and 
prompted equally by a fpirit of wifdom, as well as of tafte, to re- 
prefeut that kind of knowledge which would be of the greateft ufe 
to fociety. But what are the objects of that knowledge? ihe re- 
gular return of the feafons ; the inundations; the feed time and 
harveft; the revolutions of the fun, moon, and ftars, and other 
wonders of nature, ever friendly and beneficent to thofe who fol- 
1 her laws. 

“ Warburton, who has treated this fubje@ with his ufual ingenu- 
ity, has claffed the hieroglyphic characters under three heads. He 
favs, the firf defign was to make the principal circumftances’ of *he 


Suject fand for the whole; thus, when they would defcribe a battiec, - 


vr two armies in array, they painted two hands, one holding a 
ihield, and the other a bow —when a tumult, or popular infurrec- 
tion, an armed man cafting arrows—when a fiege, a fcalingeladder. 
But all this is of the rudeft fimplicity. 


“ The fecond, or more artificial method of contrattion, was. by- 


putting the inflrument ef the thing, whether real or metaphorical, for. 
the thing itjelf. Thus, an eye eminently placed, was defigned to 
reprefent God’s omnifcience ; an eye and fceptre difplayed the duues 
Oia monarch ; and afhip and pilot, the governor of the univer/e. 

“ The third, and ttill more artificial method was, by making one 
thing fiand for, or reprefent another, where any quaint refembiance, or 
analogy in the reprefentative could be collected from tacir olfercations 
of nature, or their traditional fuperftitions. Sometimes this kmd of 
hieroglyphic was founded on their obiervations on the form, and real 
or imaginary natures and qualities, of beings. ‘thus the usiverie 
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was defigned by a ferpent in a circle, whofe variegated /pots fignified 
the fiars ; and the fun-rife by the two eyes of the crocodile, becaufe 
they feem to emerge from its head; @ young widow, who will not ad- 
mit of a fecond hujband, by a black pigeon ; one dead of a fever, con- 
tracted by what wecall a coup de ioleil (from the great folar heat), 
by a blind fcarab; a client flying for relief.to his patron, and find- 
ing none from him, by a fparrow and oul ; an inexorable éyrant 
efiranged from his people, by a vulture; a man initiated into the 
mufteries, by a gra/shopper, which they imagine bas no mouth. 

“ They certainly employed hieroglyphics as a concife method to 
communicate their ethical infiructions. That a judge thould be 
alike infenfible to intereft, or to compaffion, they defigned a man 
without hands, and with declining eyes. Of their delight in feulp- 
tured gems we have a pleafing proof in the circumftance recorded 
by Alian, that the chief of their judges wore round his neck an 
image of truth engraven on afapphire. The peach-tree was faid to 
be more fruitful when tranfplanted, than on its native fpot; 
and hence they characterized a perfon who had pafied much of his 
life in travelling, by a peach-tree in luxuriant fruit. They defignated 
a melancholy man by a dare fitting in her form, as being a mof 
timorous and folitary creature. But the hieroglyphic was not a 
fingle detached emblem only, they often contrived to unite a feries 
of them fo as to form an infcription, which the eye might perpetu- 
ate onthe memory. We learn this from one preferved by Clemens 
of Alexandria, whoinforms us, that it was engraven on one of the 
gates of the temple of Diofpolis in Egypt. On one fide appeared 
a child (the fymbol of birth), and an old man (the fymbel of death), 
a hawk (the accepted fymbol of the divinity), a fith (the fymbol of 
hatred), and on the other fide a frightful crocodile (the fymbol of 
effrontery and iniolence). All thele fymbols united, exprefied— 
“O thou who art born and who dieft, remember that God hateth 
thofe whofe infolent forehead never blutheth!’ 

“ Rafpe, defcribing in his catalogue a number of thefe hierogly- 
phic gems, obferves, that we frequently find among them the cye. 
—It is fometimes without eyebrows, fometimes marked only by 
two eyelids, without a pupil appearing. Sometimes it is feen or- 
namented with eyelids in the greateft perfection : it is likewife oc- 
cafionally adorned with wings, or other expreffive attributes, which 
obvioufly proves that there are different modifications and differ- 
ent ideas reprefented by the fame fymbol. It is the moft fimple 
image of vifion, and confequently of wifdum and providence. Itis 
thus applicable to the fun, which fees and makes every thing to 
be feen; and to the Divinity whu is every where pretent, and from 
whom nothing can be hid. Eyes were feen in all the Egyptian 
temples, and we learn from Diodorus and Plutarch, that the eye 
was particularly the fymbol of Ofris. On the obelifks and other 
Egyptian fragments lately depofited in the Britifh Mufeum, may be 
feen, frequently repeated, an eye furmounting feveral zig-zag lines, 
with the figure of a fky directly beneath them. May not this fig- 
nify that knowledge or prudence furmounts the intricacies of life, 


while indolence finks under them? * 
“ e 
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“ We frequently find in thefe gems a fphynx under a variety of 
difguifes—a large ape, or cynocephalus—a falcon, or hawk mitred, 
&c. fome of thefe have been explained by Horappollo, from whofe 
fingular work on the ancient hieroglyphics, Warburton derived his 
explanations. On his authority we thall defcribe two or three of 
thefe fubjects. He tells us the hawk fignifies fupreme intelligence ; 
the intelligent foul, and God—becaufe the hawk was called in 
Egyptian baith, from bai, foul, and eth, heart, which the Egyptians 
looked upon as the feat, the retidence, or the covering of the foul. 
That the hawk was a facred bird, appears by its being fed in the 
temples confecrated to Ofiris. The fphynx was always an emblem 
of the divine power, in different afpects of obfervation. Sitting 
with one paw on the wheel of fortune, it is God, or wifdom direa- 
ing the viciffitudes of human life, or the revolution of the ftars. 
Looking at the caduceus of Mercury (Hermes or Thot) ftuck into the 
earth before it, fignifies the divine wifdom regulating the courfe of 
the fun and moon, or the year. It is evidently, when it holds the 
handled crofs or phallus, a fymbol of the generating power. How- 
ever it muft be confeffed, that although no object fo frequently 
recurs among the hieroglyphics as the fphynx, we know very little 
of this fymbolical monfer ; and it has been of late conjectured, 
that this chimerical figure defcribes that period in the aftrenomical 
fyftem when the fun enters that part of the zodiac between the 
Lion and the Virgin; which figures united, form a fphynx, thus ex- 
prefling the exact time of the overflowing of the Nile. 

“ Mr. Hayley thus alludes to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, in his 
elegant Effay on Sculpture : 

“ Does fancy thrink from fuperftition’s fhapes, 
Dog-headed gods, and confecrated apes, 

From dark conceits, to learning’s feif unknown, 
And the mute riddle on the mangled ftone ?” 


“ Without doubt, this mode of recording events was the inven- 
tion of a rude people, for Warburton has fhewn that hieroglyphi- 
cal writings have been praétifed by other nations, who were igno- 
rant of any better manner of communicating their knowledge than 
by painting their ideas. The Chinefe, the Indjans, the Mexicans, 
and the Scythiaus had their hieroglyphics as well as the Egyptians, 
It is well known how rapidly the account of the firft landing of the 
Spaniards in Mexico was tranfmitted to Montezuma by their art 
of picture writing. Herodotus fupplies us with a hieroglyphic 
which the Seythians fert to Darius on his invafion of their country ; 
it confifted of a bird, a moufe, a frog, and five arrows; infinuat- 
ing by thefe, that if he did not fly away as fwiftly as a bird, or con- 
teal hiuifelf like a moufe or a frog, be would perifh by their arrows, 
_ “ Thus much for hieroglyphics, which, exprefling many ideas ina 
hee fmaall compafs, were peculiarly fuited to the graver of gems. 
p. LL---16,) 


We think it would have been better if each plate had been 
ennexed to each defcription. 
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As a fpecimen of our author’s defcriptions, we feleét that of 
pr 9 and Pfyche; relative to whole pleafing ftory there are 
no lefs than twelve gems. 


“ The mythological tale of the loves of Cupid and Pfyche is an 
allegory of the human foul, which is fometimes nourifhed, and 
fometimes tormented, by the paflions. Pfyche in Greek fignifies 
the foul, and Cupid defire. She is frequeutly reprefented by a 
butterfly; not merely from the beautiful appearance of that infeé, 
but on account of its furviving the chryfalis or worm ; the after- 
ftate of man is thus finely defignated. We have a numerous feries 
of gems which tell their fiery by ingenious allegorivs ; and in all 
times it has been a favourite fubject of the moft eminent artitts. 
Sometimes Venus holds a butterfly over the burning torch of love ; 
Love and Pfyche are catefling each other; Love fometimes chains 
the hands of his unfortunate miftrefs, and tramples ov her! Love 
is himfelf chained to a column by Pfyche; Love nails a buttertly 
on a tree, tears its wings, and burns them, &c. 'The.butterfly when- 
ever it is met with on gems, indicates the foul, and we iee one, 
often ifluing from thetmouth of a dying man. 

“ This beautiful ftory has been told by Apuleius, in a turgid ftyle; 
and it has afforded La Fontaine matter for a little, but. tedious, 
volume. It has lately been elegantly narrated by an anonymous 
poet. We prefent, for the amufement of the reader, an analyfis of 
the charming fable. 

“ A king and queen (fo -begins the fairy tale) had_ three 
daughters, all beautiful; the third was more than beautiful. She 
was compared to Venus ; for her was the worthip of this deity neg- 
le¢ted; Paphos, and Cnidos, and Cythera, were qeterted. The 
ftatues of beauty were ungarlanded and uncrowned ; her altars 
were without incenfe and facrifices. Venus, indignant, fummoned 
her fon fignally to chaftife the feeble mortal whofe audacious beauty 
had ftelen away her adorers. 

“ Yet Piyche drew no advantage from her charms ; all haftened 
to behold her; all admired her; but fhe infpired no one with de- 
fire. Her fifters were already married, and fhe alone, in the foli- 
tude of the palace, hated her own beauties, which all were fatit- 
fied to praife without wifhing to enjoy. 

“ Her fympathizing parents coniulted the oracle, which decreed 
that Pfyche thould be expofed on the point of a rock, dreffed in 
funeral robes ; that the fhould have no mortal for a hufband, but 2 
ferocious and terrific monfter, who, flying in the air, defolates the 
earth, and makes the heavens tremble. Her parents, terrified, 
mingle their tears ;—-they fear, and they obey. 

“ Pfyche, exhaufted, tremblingly gave herfelf up to grief and to 
complaint, when a Zephyr fuddenly lifted her with his foft breath on 
his light wings into a valley, where he laid her down on a green 
bank, enamelled with flowers. There fhe flept.—What was her 
aftonifhment when the awoke, to find herfelf in a palace ornamented 
with as much tafte as magnificeme; and, above all, when, without 

perceiving 
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perceiving any perfon, fhe heard voices congratulate her, and fup- 
plicate for hercommands. The palace refounds with celeftial mu- 
fic; the moft delicate viands, and the moft exquifite wines, are 
ferved up by invifible hands; delicious paintings enchant her 
eyes; fhe breathes a balmy air; all her4enfes are charmed at 
once. 

“ Night came, and the beautiful Pfyche yielded to the foftnefs 
of repote : fearcely had the dofed, when a voice far fofter and more 
melodious than all the voices fhe had heard, whifpered in her ear. 
A fecret trouble agitates her: fhe is ignorant of what fhe fears. A 
thoufand thoughts diftraét her tender imagination; but her hufband 
is with her! He embraces her unfeen, but not unfelt. She is his 
wife ; but her invifible hufband difappears with the day. 

“ Meanwhile, the unhappy parents of Pfyche were perifhing with 
grief. Her fifters each day wept at the foot of the rock on which 
fhe had been expoted; with lamenting cries they filled the fur- 
rounding valleys ; the diftant echoes multiplied their accents, and 
the wind floated them to the ear of Pfyche. Her affectionate heart 
palpitated with domeftic fympathies ;—the dwelt on the thoughts of 
home, and fighed toconfole them. The brilliant enchantments that 
flattered her felf-love, and her fenfes, never reached her heart; and 
the carefles of an invifible hufband did not compenfate for the feve- 
rity of her folitude, She requefted once more to embrace her fif- 
ters. Her hufband inftantly rejected her intreaty ; which, however, 
he had anticipated, and warned her of the fatal confequences; but, 
overcome by her beauty, her tears, and her careiies, he at length 
confented; on condition, however, that if her fifters indifcree ly 
inquired who her hufband was, fhe would never acquaint them of 
his firiét command, that fhe fhould never attempt either to fee or 
to know him. Pfyche promifed every thing ; and the fame Zephyr 
that had tranfported her to this delicious abode, conveyed on his 
wings her two fifters. ‘ 

“ After having embraced each other a hundred times, Pfyche 
difplayed to them the amazing beauties of her enchanting refidence. 
Dazzled by fuch magnificence, they afked who was her hufband, or 
rather the god, who affembled in one fpot fuch beauties of nature, 
and fuch fplendours of art? Pfyche, faithful to her promife, an- 
{wers, that he was a beautiful youth, whofe cheek was fcarcely 
fhadowed by its down; but, fearful to betray her fecret, the fends 
her fifters back to her family with rich gifts. They returned in a 
few days, but with fentiments of a different colour from thofe they 
had firft felt. 

“ 'To the fifterly affection of longing to embrace Pfyche, and the 
rapture of having found her, now fucceeded all the madnefs of envy, 
aud the defire of her ruin. They feigned at firft to participate in 
her felicity and her pleafures; afterwards they urged her to tell 
them the name and defcribe the perfon of her huthand; and the 
prudent, but forgetful, Pfyche, who had quite loft ihe recollection 
of her former account, painted him with quite different features. 


“ Convinced 
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“ Convinced now that fhe had never feen her hufband, they pre- 
tend to compatlionate her deftiny ; and they with, as they declare, 
that it was allowed them to be filent, but their duty and their 
tendernefs compel them to warn her of a danger that menactd her 
tranquillity. They recal to her mind the frightful predi¢tion of the 
oracle. This unknown hufband was no doubt fome horrid monfter, 
to whofe ferocity the would one day afiuredly become the vi¢tim, 
The alarmed and trembling Pfyche abandons herfelf entirely to the 
counfels of her perfidious fifters, who engage to bring her a lamp 
and a dagger, and advife her to feize that moment of time when 
the montier would be atleep, to pierce him with her poniard, 
Alas! the too credulous Pfyche accepts thefe fatal gifts! 

“ At the fall of the mght the hufhand arrives, carefies his 
beloved wife, and fleeps; then Pfyche foftly flides from his 
encircling arms, and taking in one hand the lamp fhe had cons 
cealed, and in the other holding the poniard, the advances,—the 
approaches ; but—O heavens! what is her furprize, while, by the 
light of the lamp, which, as if kindled by magic, fuddenly burtis 
into a wavering {plendour, fhe perceives LOVE himfelf, .repofing 
in the moft charming attitude! Pale, trembling, and difmayed, 
fhe direéts the fteel fhe pointed at the god to her own bofom; but 
the poniard falls from her hand. While fhe contemplates the 
lovely object before her, the regains her ftrength; and the more the 
examines the heavenly boy, the more beautiful he appears, and 
with a fofter influence the enchantment fteals over her fenfes. She 
beholds a head adorned with flowing and refplendent treffes, dit- 
fufipg celeftial odours: fome fall carelefsly in curls on cheeks more 
beautifully blufhing than the rofe, while others float on a neck 
whiterthan milk. On his fhoulders are white wings, whofe tender 
and delicate down, tremuloufly alive, is brilliant as the flowers yet 
humid with morning dew. His body was fmooth and elegant ;-~ 
the proud perfection of Venus! At the foot of the bed lay his bow, 
his quiver, and bis arrows; and the curious Pfyche, unwearied, 
touches and retouches his propitious weapons. From the quiver 
fhe draws out one of the arrows, and, with the tip of her finger, 
touching the point to try its fharpnefs, her trembling hand pierces 
the flefh, and {mall drops of rofy blood are fprinkled on her tkin. 
At that inftant the felt the wound in her heart ;—there it was not 
fight! Delicioufly enamoured, fhe gazes on the face of Love with 
iniatiable eyes ;—the breathes the warmeft kiffes, and trembles left 
he thould awake. , 

“ While the yields to the rapture of her foul, ardent and lof, 
from the lamp (as if it longed to touch the beautiful body its light 
fo {weetly tinted) a drop of boiling oil falls on the right fhoulder 
of the god. Love awakes, fhrieks, and flies away! The unhappy 
Pfiyche catches his foot, and clings to the volatile god tll her 
firength is exhautied, and hopeletsly fhe falls on the green margin 
of a river. 

“ Love fufpends his flight fer a moment: he loiters about a cy- 
prefs, and in a voice more in forrow than in anger, reproaches e 
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miftrefs for her unfaithful credulity, her unjuft fears, and, above 
all, for her inhuman defign. Having faid this, the foft luxurious 
boy waves his wings, and flies. Pfyche, with eyes dim with tears, 
traces his courfe for a moment; but, in the midft of the fky, the god 
melts into a fhadow, and the fhadow into air. The defolate Pfyche, 
urged on by defpair, feeks to precipitate herfelf into the ftream ; ° 
but the waters, feeling the influence of Love, who rules all the ele- 
ments, gently fwell to receive the beauteous maid, and foftly float 
her to their flowery margin. There Pan receives her, confoles, and 
exhorts her to foften the anger of Love by her tears and her 
prayers. 

“‘ Wandering from clime to clime, every where feeking for her 
hufband, and finding him no where ;—ever fupplicant, and ever 
rejected, the wife of Love can difcover no afylum on the earth. In 
the height of her mifery, fhe ftill hoped her misfortunes would foon 
terminate ; but that moft unhappy maid knew not then of the afflic- 
tions the anger of Venus ftill reierved for her. 

“ The mother of Love now difcovered, that, inftead of having 
punifhed the mortal againft whom fhe was incenfed, her fon had 
made her his wife. In the firft moments of her rage the would have 
difarmed her fon, broken his arrows, and extinguifhed his torch, 
Beauty itfelf (foft as Beauty is when adulated) is cruel, vindictive, 
and unforgiving, when contemned. She condemns Pfyche to the 
moft affliétive torments, and fubjects her to the moft cruel trials. 
All nature fympathizes with the fufferings of Plyche: when men 
and gods abandon her, the inanimate creation is reprefented as 
endowed with fympathetic affections. She pafles into the depths of 
hell, and there executes the terrible command of the vindictive 
power. At length, Love, who trembles for her fate, and fhud- 
ders left the fhould perifh under fo many perfecutions, flies to 
Jupiter; tells him his adventures with her; talks with all his ten- 
dernefs of his affeétion :—and who can talk like Love ?—paints the 
fcenes of her perfecution :—and who can paint fo lively ?—defcribes 
the foftnefs, the charms, the innocence of his miftrefs, and folemnly 
adjures the father of creation to ordain that he may be for ever 
united to Pfyche, by the indiffoluble bands of a celettial marriage. 
Jupiter afflembles a fynod of the divinities, They feel the in- 
quietudes and approve the vows of Love. To calm the half-for- 
giving Venus, Pfyche is admitted to the rank of a divinity, that 
Love may not be united to a fimple mortal. The celeftial afferably 
applaud the union of Love and Piyche, and from their marriage is 
born a daughter, whom they name Divine Pleafure. 

“ The well-known gem, in the collection of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, reprefents this myftical marriage ; a cameo of fuch ex- 
quifite beauty, and fe often engraven in this country, that it will 
be fufficient to mention it. The gem is defcribed by Dr. Darwin, 
with his accuftomed brillianvy of verfification and warmth of fancy, 


though in this inftance his defcriptien is not fo correct as it ought 
to have been. : 


“ Beneath 
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“ Beneath a moving fhade of fruits and flowers ; 

Onward they march to Hymen’s facred bowers ; 

With lifted torch he lights the feftive train, 

Sublime, and leads them in his golden chain ; 

Joins the fond pair. indulgent to their vows, 

And hides with myftic veil their bluthing brows.” (p. 6---11.) 


This defcription omits a fine figure of a little winged love, who 
precedes Hymen in preparing the nuptial couch, which is like- 
wife engraved. Nor is the verfe, 


“ Beneath a moving fhade of fruits and flowers,” 


however elegant, defcriptive of its object. This “ moving thade” 
is really a bafket filled with fruits, and raifed over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom. It was an ancient cuftom with girls, 
defirous of marriage, to offer thefe bafkets of fruits to Diana at her 
feftivals, and for that reafon it was called the feait of baikets; the 
fruits being emblematical ofa happy progeny in marriage.” 


The engravings are executed in a very pleafing fiyle. 





Arr.CCXVIII. Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of 
v London, for the Year 1804. Part I. 


I. The Bakerian Leéture. Experiments and Calculations 
relating io Phyfical Optics. By Thomas Young, m. p. 


R. Young, in: this paper, produces frefh proofs of the 
analogy between the nature of found and of light, by 
a fimple and convincing experiment. A ray of the fun’s light 
being admitted through a very {mall aperture, and a very 
narrow flip of card placed in the beam, it was found, that 
befides the tringes of colours on each fide of the fhadow, the 
fhadow itfelf was divided by fimilar parallel fringes, of {mal- 
ler dimenfions, differing in number according to the difiance 
of the fhadow from the object, but leaving the middle of the 
thadow always white: if, however, a little {creen was placed 
fo as to intercept either edge of the fhadow upon its margin, 
all the fringes immediately difappeared. Hence it plainly 
appeared, that the fringes of colours were produced by the 
interference of two portions of light, pafling on each fide of 
the card, and inflected, or rather diffracted, into the fhadow. 
By calculation he eftablifhes the fimilarity between the caule 
of thefe fringes and the colours of thin Dain, as well as the 
crefted fringes of Grimaldi. He alfo applies thefe principles 
to the excylasiitit of the repetitions of colours, which are 
fometimes obferved within the common rainbow. . 
Prout 
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From the whole of his experiments, the author draws the 
following very ingenious inferences refpeéting the nature of 
hight. 


“ From the experiments and calculations which have been 
premifed, we may be allowed to infer, that homogeneous light, 
at certain equal diftances in the direétion ef its motion, is pof- 
feffed of oppofite qualities, capable of neutralifing or deftroying 
each other, and of extinguifhing the light, where they happen 
to be united; that thefe qualities fucceed each other alternately 
in fucceflive concentric fuperficies, at diftances which are con- 
ftant for the fame light, paffing through the fame medium. 
From the agreement of the meafures, and from the fimilarity of 
the phenomena, we may conclude, that thefe intervals are the 
fame as are concerned in the production of the colours of thin 
plates; but thefe are fhewn, by the experiments of Newton, to be 
fmaller, the denfer the medium; and fince it may be prefumed 
that their number muft neceffarily remain unaltered in a given 
quantity of light, it follows of courfe, that light moves more 
flowly in a denfer, than in a rarer medium: and this being 
granted, it muft be allowed, that refraclion is not the effect of an 
attractive force directed to a denier medium. The advocates for 
the projectile hypothefis of light, muft confider which link in 
this chain of reafoning they may judge to be the moft feeble; for, 
hitherto, I have advanced in this paper no general hypothefis 
whatever. But, fince we know that found diverges in concentric 
fuperficies, and that mufical founds contift of oppefite qualities, 
capable of neutralifing each other, and fucceeding at certain equal 
intervals, which are different according to the difference of the 
note, we are fully authorifed to conciude, that there muft be 
fome ftrong refemblance between the nature of found, and that 
of light. 

“ T have not, in the courfe of thefe inveftigations, found 
any reafon to fuppofe the prefence of fuch an inflecting medium 
in the neighbourhood of denfe fubfiances, as I was formerly in- 
clined to attribute to them; and, upon cenfidering the pheno- 
mena of the aberration of the fiars, I am difpofed to believe, that 
the luminiferous ether pervades the fubitance of ali material 
bodies, with little or no refiftance, as ireely perhaps as the wind 
paties through a grove of trees.” (P. 13.) 

Dr. Y. fubjoins fome cautions (arifing from thefe obferva- 
tions) relating to. the appearance of minute bodies viewed in 
amicrofcope. An opake globule may appear as a light {pot 
{urrounded by a darker circle, while, on the other hand, a 
central dark {pot may be produced in the image of a femi- 
tran{fparent corpufcle. It does not appear, however, that Mr. 
Hewion was deceived by this phenomenon, in rejpect to the 
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figure he has affigned to the globules of the blood. From 
fome experiments refpecting the colours of natural bodies, 
Dr. Y. is of opinion that the analogy fuggefted by Newton, 
of thefe colours with thofe of thin plates, is fomewhat lefs clofe 
than Newton imagined. An experiment is alfo related, by 
which it appears, that the invifible rays of Ritter are per- 
fectly analogous with the vifible rays, and that they are 
equally liable to the {ame general laws. 


HI. Continuation of an Account of a peculiar Arrangement 
tm the Arteries dijtributed on the Mufcles of flow-moving 
Animals. By Mr. Anthony Carlifle. 


The former part of this agcount was in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions for 1800, p. 98. Mr. C. in that paper, produced 
feveral inftances in which fuch mufcles as are of flow motion, 
or are required to continue long in a contracted ftate, were 
fupplied by cylindrical arteries, lefs frequently fubdivided 
than the common ones, and which, in fome cafes, had fre- 
guent anaftomofes. Frefh inftances are here produced, as 
the fpermatic arteries of man, the intercoftal arteries, thofe 
of the diaphragm, of the iris, of the prehenfile tails of cer- 
tain animals, of the {wimming bladders of fome fifhes, of 
the inteftinum ileum of the cavia aguti. An oppofite inftance 
of very quick fubdivifion is exhibited in the coronary ar- 
teries which fupply the heart, a mufcle of more rapid action 
than any other. The paper is accompanied with reprefenta- 
tions of the fwimming bladder of the tench, and of the in- 
teftinum ileum, and part of the cecum of the cavia aguti, 
the arteries having been injected. 

= 
HII. An Account of a curious Phenomenon obferved on the 
Glaciers of Chamouny ; together with fome occafional Ob- 
Jervations concerning the Propagation of Heat in Fluids. 
By Benjamin Count of Rumford. 

THE Count in this paper attempts to fupport his opinion 
of the non-conducting power of fluids in refpeét to heat, by 
referring to a fingular shcnbantinit which is, however, very 
common in what is called the fea of ice (Mer de Glace) on 
the Glaciers of Chamouny. On the level parts of that im- 
menfe folid mafs of ice, cylindrical pits, full of water, are fre- 
quently found, increafing in depth during the courfe of the 
fummer, but being frozen up and difappearing in the winter. 
The pit which was examined by the author, in company with 
Profeffor Pictet, was feven inches in diameter, not quite 
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erpendicular to the plane of the horizon, and of courfe, its 
mouth was elliptical ; it was more than four feet in depth ; the 
fides were polifhed, and its bottom was hemifpherical and 
well defined. 

The author confiders this phenomenon, and that of the 
water at the bottom of all deep lakes, being conftantly of the 
temperature of 41°, as unan{werable proofs of his theory. 
The remainder of the paper is filled with querulous remarks 
on the ingenious experiments of Dr. Thomfon and Mr. Mur- 
ray. Thefe remarks do by no means tend to raife the re- 
putation of the Count, as they betray a degree of forenefs 
that is incompatible with the character of a fincere enquirer 
after truth. Their place would have been much better fup- 
plied by fome information refpecting the probable caufe of 
thefe pits, of which not a word is faid ; the Count’s explana- 
tion tending only to fhow the manner of their increafe in 
depth when once formed. He fuppofes, that, the upper fur- 
face of the water being heated by the warm winds of fummer, 
to the maximum of denfity, viz. about 41°, finks to the bot- 
tom, and flowly melts the ice on which it lies, without af- 
feSting the fides of the pit. 


IV. Defcription of a triple Sulphuret, of Lead, Antimony, 
and Copper, from Cornwall; with fome Objervations 
upon the various Modes of Attraétion which influence the 
formation of Mineral Subjiances, and upon the different 
kinds of Sulphuret of Copper. By the Count de Bournon. 

THE mineral deferibed by the Count, has been long 

known in England (being found in an abandoned mine in 
Cornwall), but has not been hitherto mentioned by the 
foreizn writers. The following are the diftinguifhing charac- 
ters of it: 


“The colour of this mineral is a dark gray, inclining to 
jack. It has a very brilliant luftre. It is very brittle; frag- 
it of it may be eafily broken off by means of the nail. Its 
efs is fuck, that it very eafily cuts calcareous fpar; but 
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it is tently hard to feratch fluor fpar. When rubbed 
pretty itrongiy on white paper, it leaves a faint black mark; but 
hot to readily as lead, or fulphuret of antimony. It does not, 
rubbed, emit any fmell. When grofsly powdered, the 
r tll retaims the metallic luftre. When thrown, in the laft 
‘tioned ftate, upon an iron not quite red-hot, it emits a phof- 
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ent light, of a blueith-white colour, but without any fmell 
atever; no fuch light, however, can be obtained from it by 
Means of friction. Its fpecific gravity is 5765—The fra@ares of 
its 
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its cryftals are not fmooth, neither are they lamellated in any 
particular dire@tion, but are generally granulated, and have rather 
a coarfe grain. The cryftals of this fubfiance are very brilliant, 
and often of a very large fize.—The form of the primitive cryftal is 
a rectangular tetraedral prifm, which has its terminal faces per- 
pendicular to the axis.” (p. 32.) 

The author alfo gives a detailed account of the various mo- 
difications of this primitive cryftal. The obfervations on 
the various kinds of attraction are delivered in a very 
prolix manner. They chiefly relate to the attraétion of 
aggregation as diftinguifhed from the attraction of compofi- 
tion. Of the attraction of aggregation he difiinguifhes two 
principal modifications, the cryftalline and the fimple. The 
cryfialline attraction of aggregation, he divides into three 
kinds, viz. regular, when either perfect cryftals are formed, 
or, a cavity is filled up with a lamellated mafs, capable of 
being brought by mechanical divifion into the primitive form 
of the fpecies. 2. Irregular, in which the eryfiallization hav- 
ing been difturbed, the lamellae crofs each other in various 
directions, and, in fome cafes, foliated, or fibrous mafles are 
formed. 3. Amorphous, by which (we think, highly impro- 
per) name, he defignates the tranfparent depofitions of chalce- 
dony and other minerals, which never take a geometric 
figure. From this circumfiance, he is of opinion, that clzal- 
cedony and girafol fhouid be contidered as greatly differing 
from quartz; and that this feparation is the more neceflary on 
account of the tendency io decompofition, which appears in 
the chalcedony and girafol, but which does not take place in 
quartz. Refpecting the fimple attraction of aggregation, 
which is introduced between the fecond and third {pecies of 
eryfialline attraétion, the Count appears rather confufed in 
his arrangement. He feems to regognize only two kinds, viz. 
1. fimple homogeneous aitraction of aggregation, which ap- 
pears to us to differ but little from his amorphous cryftalline 
attraction, except in degree; 2. this attraction combined 
with the cryftalline, fo that the aggregate appears to 
confift of fmall cryftals, of a regular torm connected to- 
yether. 

Befides thefe attractions, which affeét only the fimilar inte- 
grant molecules of bodies, there alfo exifts another between 
thefe fimilar molecules, and thofe which are of a different 
nature, “ either by one molecule uniting with another, or by 
a colleGtion of molecules uniting themtelves to a molecule.” 
To the firft, the Count gives the name of fimple homogeneous 
attraion of aggregation, of which, as nothing is ee 
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fhail only remark, that the name had been ufed but a little 
before for another fpecies of attraction. The fecond, he calls 
heterogeneous attraction of aggregation; and he makes fome 
good remarks refpecting the attention which ought to be 
paid to its prefence, as, in his opinion, chemifts have fre- 
quently confounded the effential principles of the body they 
examined with thofe which are foreign to it. Proceeding 
on the claflification of the French fchool of mineralogy, he 
oblerves, that the prefence of theie heterogeneous bodies does 
in general caufe the fubttance, when cryftallized, to affume 
either its primitive form, or one of the moft fimple varia- 
tions: he alfo remarks, that thefe mixed bodies irequently 
have, notwithftanding their mixture, a confiderable degree 
of tranfparency. 

On this latter fpecies of attraction, we muft obferve, the only 
reafon that Hatiy bas confidered the minerals which the Count 
mentions (viz. magnefian carbonate of lime, martial carbonate of 
line, fand-ftone of Fontainebleau, axinite containing chlorite, 
garnet fureharged with iron,) as mechanical combinations, is 
founded on the primitive forms of their cryftals being the fame, 
as that of the fimpler minerals to which he refers them, The 
jutinefs of this reafoning is, however, very properly doubted 
by Berthollet, who, from the tranfparency, the equal diffu- 
fion of the fuppofed heterogeneous particles, (notwithfianding 
the different ipecifie gravity of the elementary parts) and 
the properties of the imafs being different from that of the 
feveral coafiituents, is of opinion that thefe combinations 
are truly chemical. Haiiy ia this appears to be fo far in an 
error, that when chemical analyfis and the primitive form of 
the eryfials give oppofite refults, he conftantly gave the pre- 
ference to the latter, inftead of liftening equally to both. He 
has divided the fingle chemical fpecies of zeolite into four, 
from the difference in the primitive forms of its cryftals ; he 
ought, therefore, agreeably to his own definition of a mineral 
{pecies, to have divided the cryjtallographic fpecies of car- 
bonate of lime into feveral, on account of their difference in 
regard to chemical compofition. 

The Count has evidently paid much attention to the ful- 
phurets of copper and iron, and intends to publith his obfer- 
vations onthem; in the prefent paper, he only gives a few 
ideas on the fubje@t. The following he confiders as diftin& 
ipecies. ‘the true fulphuret of copper, or vitreous copper 
ore, which is of a gray colour; the common yellow fulphuret 
of iron with copper interpofed, which caufes it to aflume an 
o¢taedral form; as elfo three kinds of double fulpburets of 
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coprer and iron, viz. The yellow copper ore, or kupfer kies 
of the Germans, which differs from the preceding ore by its 
tetraedral form, and feveral other characters. 2. The gray 
tetraedral fulphuret of copper and iron, or fahl erz, which 
fometimes contains antimony and filver. 3. The bunt kup- 
fererz of Werner, to which lat fpecies the Count reters 
allo the lamellated vitreous copper ore of that celebrated mi- 
neralogifi. 

V. Analyfis of a triple Sulphuret, of Lead, Antimony, and 

Copper, from Cornwall. By Charles Hatchett, Efg. 

THIS analyfis of the mineral defcribed in the preceding 
paper was conduéted with the ufual fkill and accuracy of 
this author; and the refult was, that 100 parts of the ore 
contains 17 parts of fulphur, 24.23 of antimony, 42.62 of 
lead, 1.20 ofiron, 12.80 of copper; a lofs of 2.15 being fui- 
tained. 

SS é 

VI. Obfervations on the Orifices found in certain poifonous 

Snakes, fituated between the Noftril and the Lye. By 
Patrick Ruffel, M.D. With fome Remarks on the Strv- 
ture of thofe Orifices; and the Defeription of a Bag con- 
necied with the Eye, met with in the fame Snakes. Vox 
Everard Home, Etg. 

IN feveral venomous ferpeuts, of the genera coluber, boa, 
and crotalus, orifices have been found fituated between the 
nofiril and the eye. They have been conceived by fome lo 
be the external organs of hearing, and by Dr. Ruflel himéelt, 
in one inttance, defcribed as the nofirils.. Thefe orifices lead 
toa bag, of a rounded jorm, fituated in a cup, formed by 
the bones of the ikull, and thofe of the upper jaw; the bags 
are lined with a cuticle, which is fhed at the fame time with 
the outer cuticle. In the fnakes in which thefe bags have 
been found, there is alfo an oval cavity, fituated between the 
bag andthe eye, and opening within the inner angle of the 
evelid, directed toward the cornea, and probably defigned ¢s 
a releryoir for a fluid, which ferves to wafh that part of the 
eye. 

In feveral animals of the deer kind, bags (called larmiers 
by the French) are found in the fame relative fituation, as 
alfo a cavity in the bone adapted to receive them: they are 
alfo lined with acuticle, and their ufe is unknown, as there is 
reafon to believe that the tears do not pafs into them; the 
fubfiance found in them, in the common buck, refembles 
that found in the cars. 


2 VIL. dn 
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VIL. An Enquiry concerning the Nature of Heat, and the 
Mode of its communication. By Benjamin, Count of 
Rumford. 

WE have already, in our laft volume, reviewed a work by 
Mr. Leflie, many parts of which bear a firiking refemblance 
to the prefent paper; not only with refpeét to the fubjedct 
matter, but alfo with refpeét to the inftruments ufed in the 
experiments, and the manner in which the experiments are 
conducted. Each of thefe philofophers is defirous of being 
confidered as a difcoverer, and of imprefling perfons, not con- 
verlant in the hiftory of fcience, with the idea, that previous 
to their enquiries little or nothing had been done. 

The Count firft made experiments to determine the rate of 
cooling in bodies covered with different materials; for which 
purpoie he deferibes a peculiar apparatus. This confifts of a 
hollow cylinder of fheet brafs, clofed at both ends, and hav- 
ing a narrow neck, into which is inferted a mercurial thermos 
meter, whofe bulb is cylindrical, and nearly the fame length 
as the cylinder itfelf. ‘The cylinder is placed on a wooden 
ftand, and, in order to prevent, as much as poflivle, the heat 
palling off at the ends, they were defended by wooden boxes 
well varnithed, and filled with eider down; thefe boxes were 
alio covered with fur caps. By the refults of eleven different 
experiments be found, that thefe cylinders, filled with hot 
waler, cooled 10 degrees, viz. from the 50th deg. down to 
the goth, above the temperature of the room, in nearly equal 
times; namely, between 55 and 56 minutes. Being thus af- 
fured of the uniformity of the refults, he made the following 
experiments. 

The inftrament covered with fine Irith linen cooled through 
the flandard interval in 36$ minutes: he alfo found that this 
covering caufed the initrument to acquire, in a lefs time, the 
temperature of a warm room into which it was moved. The 
infirument covered with a fingle coating of glue cooled in 
43; min.; with two coatings of glue in 37% min.; with one 
coating of fpirit varnifh in 42 min.; with two in 353%; with 
four in 301; with eight in 34%: when paimted with lamp 
black and fize, on the eight coats of varnith, in 34 min. The 
*iftrument only, painted with three or four coats of lamp 
black and fize, cooied in 35 min.; painted with three or four 
coats of whiting and fize,in 36 min.; {moked over the flame of 
a wax candle, it cooled in 362 min. 

The Count then fhows, in a very tedious manner, how thefe 
refults muft be correéted, on account of the heat which has 
patled off through the wooden boxes which covered the ends 
ofthe inftruments. Thefe corrections are founded on the 
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following data, viz. that the furface of the whole cylinder 
was 85.195 inches, that of the vertical fides, 50.136 incties, 
and lafily, that the inftrument without the end boxes cooled 
through the fiandard interval in 45; min. Here, in p. 101, 
he has; by fome miftake, reverfed the proportion, for he 
there fays, “ that the velocity with which the heat was given 
off frony the naked metallic furface, was to the velocity with 
which it was given off from the fame furface covered with 
four coats of {fpirit varnifh, as 664 to 30}, or as 10000 to 
4366;” but as the velocities are inveriely as the time of 
cooling, the real proportion is the contrary. 
Proceeding to experiments on the radiation of heat, he de- 
fcribes, at full length, his t#ermofcope, which differs little in 
efign from Mr. Letlie’s differential thermometer. 'The tube 
which conneéts the two balls is 37 inches in length, and of 
fuch a diameter, that 15 grains Troy of quickfilver, fills 
ene inch of it. Ten inches ateach end are turned up, ina 
vertical pofition, aud furnifhed with aball of 1.625 inch in dia- 
nieter: by means of a fhort tube, a portion (called by the 
Count, a bubble) of fpirit of wine, about 2. of an inch in 
length, is introduced into the middle of the horizontal part 
of the tube. The pofition of this bubble is afcertained by 
means of a feale applied to the tube. An ingenious machine 
is defcribed by the author, which enables a perfon to move 
two hot bodies independently of each other, nearer to or 
further from the balls, and to afcertain their ditiance with 
great accuracy. ‘The heated bodies ufed were cylinders of 
fheet brafs, 3 inches in diameter, filled with hot water, their 
circular bottoms being prefented to the balls, and the tempe- 
rature aicertained by thermometers introduced within them. 
The two cylinders, equally hot, and placed at equal 
diftances from the balls, did not produce any motion of 
the encloied fluid; but if either of the cylinders were 
made to approach nearer to the balls, the fluid moved to- 
vard the oppofite ball, and on the contrary, if either of the 
cylinders were drawn backward from the balls, the fluid moved 
toward the body which had been removed. The flat circular 
bottom of one of the cylinders being blackened by the flame 
of a wax candle, previous to filling it. with hot water, the 
Count found that the bubble was driven out of its place, by 
the fuperior emifiion of rays from the blackened dite. 
Returning to his former feries of experiments, he found 
that not only cylindrical veflels formed of brafs covered 
with gold or filver leaf, but alfo thofe made of lead, or of 
tinned fheet iron, and filled with hot water, cooled through 
the ftandard interval of 10°. in nearly the fame time as thofe 
of polifhed brats. 
From 
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From thefe experiments, he proceeds to fome curious ones 
on the radiation of cold ; a fubject of the utmoft importance, 
and ¢ertainly worthy of the greateft attention from philofo- 
phers. A cylindrical veflel filled with ice and water, being 
prefented to the thermofcope, at fome diftance, the bubble of 
Huid immediately- moved toward the cold body. ‘To avoid 
the fufpicion of any currents of air being concerned in this 
phenomenon, the thermofcope was laid down on one fide, and 
a circular cake of ice was held under one of the balls, at fix 
inches diftance, which caufed a fimilar event; as did alio a 
veflel of ice-cold water. The two cylindrical veflels, being 
filled with ice and common falt, and prefented to the ther- 
moteope, (one of their bottoms being previoufly blackened) 
it was found that the blackened dife had a greater frigorific 
power; but this difference was not fo great as with the heated 
cylinders, partly becaufe the temperature was lefs different 
from that of the atmoiphere. As the approach of the hand 
feemed to have more effect on the thermofcope than any other 
body of equal temperature and furface, the Count was led to 
cover the circular end of one of his cylindrical yeflels with 
gold-beater’s fkin: and found that when the veffels were filled 
with hot water, that which was covered with the fkin was far 
more powerful in its effeét. The fame event took place, but 
in a contrary manner, when the two veffels were filled with ice 
and water. Having thus eftablifhed the radiation of cold as 
well as heat, he attempted to meafure their relative intenfity ; 
aud found, that when one of the balls of the thermofcope was 
expoted to the ation of two equal bodies, at equal diftances, 
the temperature of the one being 40° above that of the ball, 
and that of the other being 40° below that of the ball, the cy- 
linder of fluid did not change its place: on altering the dif- 
tance of either the hot or cold bedy, correfpondent and equal 
cifects took place, according to the diftance, and with the 
faine apparent celerity. When both the difes were blackened, 
the effects were the fame. Hence it appears that the fame 
cireumitances which are favourable to the copious emitlion 
ot calorific rays from hot bodies, are equally favourable to 
the capone emiilion of frigorific rays from fimilar bodies.when 
cold, ; 

Recurring to his experiments on the cooling of bodies, he 
found that the whole furface of one of his cylindrical veffels 
above deferibed, being covered with gold-beater’s fkin, and fil- 
led with hot water, cooled through the ftandard interval of 10° 
in 274 min. while, at the fame time, a naked inftrument took 
lp 45 minutes. On removing both infiruments into a warin 
room, the covered one acquired, in the {pace of four hours, 
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a higher temperature than the naked one: thus fhowing, that 
thote fubiiances which part with heat the moft readily do alto 
acquire it mofi readily. On covering the ends of the cylinders 
belonging to the thermofcope with gold-beater’s fkin, and 
painting one of them black by means of Indian ink, he found, 
that when the cylinders were filled with bot water, and pre. 
fented to the oppofite bails of the thermoicope, the dife of 
blackened fkin emitted heat more copioufly than the unpaint. 
edone. In like manner, two large cylindrical veflels being 
covered with the ikin, and one of them painted black, he 
found, that when filled with hot water, the blackened one 
cooled through the fiandard interval of 10° in 223 min. while 


> 


that which was not painted took 28 min.‘in patling the fame 
interval. From thefe experiments the Count draws fome cu- 
rious inferences, refpecting the power of negroes to fupport the 
heats of tropical countries; and declares, that if he inhabited 
thofe places, he would make the experiment of blackening his 
fkin, or, at leaft, of wearing a black ihirt in the thade, to eo- 
joy the advantages which his theory leads him to imagine 
would be the contequence. That their colour is not inconve- 
nient in the rays of the fun, he fuppofes owing to their being 
naked, and exuding an oily fluid, which, as well as the fweat, 
copioutly refleéts the fun’s rays, while, at the fame time, the 
evaporation of the {weat alio produces cold. ‘To the reileétion 
of the frigorifie rays from furrounding bodies, he aifo atcribes 
the benefit which certain favage tribes derive in cold countries 
from the ule of oil. From thefe fanciful ipeculations, we re- 
turn with pleafure to plain experiments. 

Two equal veflels, filled with hot waiter, and well defended 
from the air, except their bottoms, which were covered with 
gold-beater’s tkin painted black, were fufpended over two pew- 
ter platters, one of which was of the temperature of the room, 
and the other was confiantly kept ice-cold. Every precaution 
being taken to avoid falle refults, it was found, that the veilel 

-fuipended over the ice-cold platter took up only 33% min. in 
cooling through the tiandard interval of 10°; the other veffel re- 
quired 393 min. ‘Lhe two veilels ufed in the preceding expe- 
riments being uncovered, dilengaged from the other apparatus, 
and filied with hot water, were left to cool; when it was found, 
that one cooled through the ftandard interval of 10° in 354 
min. the other which was placed in the moft favourable poti- 
tion for the heated air to efeape, required 374 min. By cal- 
culating on thefe data, the Count aflumes; that only 3, of the 
heat lott by any body is communicated tothe air, the remain- 
der being expended in calorific rays. The vefiels being co- 
ered up, filled with hot water, and fufpendetl, as before, over 
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two pewter platters at only 3 in. (i. e. three quarters of the ori- 
ginal) diftance, the one cooied in 40} min. the other, over 
ice, in 33%: at two inches diftance the one required 524 min. 
to cool through the fiandard interval, the other, over ice, cool- 
ed in 323. Hence, as the frigorifie rays are equally capable 
of reflection as the calorific ones, the warmth of clothing muft 
depend greatly on the polifh of the material ufed. The efficacy 
of a polifhed furface in reflecting heat, is looked upon by the 
Count to be the caufe of a drop of water rolling about on the 
furface of a piece of red-hotiron. He alfo found, that a drop 
of water rolling upon the inner furface of a filver fpoon, which 
had been previoutly blackened over the flame of a wax candle, 
could not be made to boil, but long refilied the application of 
heat, and at laft, lofing its polifh, was gradually, but flowly, 
evaporated. In like manner, a drop of water hanging to the 
end of a fine {plinter of wood, may be kept for fome time in 
the centre of the flame of a candle, without being much heat- 
ed, and will be very flowly diminifhed by evaporation. 

On the ground-work of thefe experiments the Count raifes 
an ideal fuperfiructure. He contiders them as totally contrary 
to the chemical theory of caloric, and as very favourable 
to the undulatory or mathematical theory of heat and cold. 
Confidering thefe qualities as merely relative, he obferves, that 
cold can no more be called the abfence of heat than a low or 
grave note can be confidered as the abfence of a higher or 
more acute note: and further, that on this fuppofition the ad- 
million of rays that generate co'd involves no abfurdity, and 
creates no confufion of ideas. He fuppofes the particles of 
bodies are in continual motion, and that the rapid undulations 
of the furrounding ethereal fluid, occafioned by the {wifter vi- 
brations of hot bodies, act as calorific rays on the furrounding 
cold bodies, while the flower undulations, occafioned by the 
vibrations of thefe colder bodies, will acét as frigorific rays on 
the hot bodies; the effeéts thus occafioned diminifhing in pro- 
portion to the dittance. The cooling of bodies, he thinks, is 
owing to the action of the frigorific rays of the neighbouring 
colder bodies, which may be reflected, refracted, and cancen- 
trated like thofe of light ; but, as the pulfations of the ethereal 
medium are ifochronous with the motions by which they are 
excited, they can neither accelerate nor retard the motion of 
bodies at whofe furfaces they arrive, if the vibration of the par- 
ticles of thete bodies are ifochronous with thofe of the body 
from whence they proceed. 

This theory is defective, becaufe although it accounts for 
the continuance of the aétion when once excited, it does not 
account for the commencement of that action. As the fame 
rays are calorific er frigorific according to the temperature of 
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the bodies on which they aét, it is needlefs to diftinguifh them 
fo particularly as is done by the author, He affumes an ethe- 
real fluid, an aflumption which differs little, but in name, from 
the aflumption of caloric. But as the abforpticn of heat in 
fufion, and its extrication in freezing procefles, have always 
been efteemed the principal fupport of the chemical] theory of 
caloric, let us fee how our author accounts for thefe pheno- 
mena. Conceiving the fulion of afolid body to be effected by 
an augmented motion of its particles, he fays; 

“* Whatever may be the figures of the orbits which the particles 
of a liquid defcribe, the mean diftance of thofe particles from each 
other remain nearly the fame as when they coniiituted a folid, as 
appears by the finall change of fpecific gravity which takes place 
when a folid is melted and becomes a liquid; and on a fuppofition 
that their motions are regulated by the fame laws which regulate 
the folar fyitem, it is evident that the additional motion they mut 
neceffarily acquire, in order to their taking the fluid form, cannot 
be loft, but muft continue to refide in the liquid, and muti again 
make its appearance, when the liquid changes its form and becomes 
a folid.” 

“ It is well known that acertain quantity of Aeat is required to 
melt a folid; which quantity difappears, or remains latent in the 
liquid produced in the procefs; and that the quantity of heat re- 
appears when this liquid is congealed, and becomes a folid body.” 
(p. 160.) 

How motion can be intermitted, remain latent for a time, 
and then coine into activity again, more efpecially as this 
mutt be in direét counteraction to the impulfe of the moment, 
we confefs ourfelves totally unable to conceive. On fo abftrule 
a fubject it was certainly incumbent on the Count to produce, 
at leaft, fume analogies. Refpecting the explanation which 
Prevoti has given of the concentration of cold by mirrors,* the 
Count jutily obferves, that it is very difficult to conceive how 
“the fame body can receive and retain, and rejeét and drive 
away, the fame fubftance at the fame time.” The experi- 
ment already quoted, in which two equal bodies, at the fame 
diftance, but at different temperatures, (the one being 40° 

above the temperature of the reom, and the other the fame 
number of degrees below it) produced no alteration in the 
thermofcope, as alfo that when the hotter dife was blackened, 
the thermofcope indicated an increafe of heat, may indeed 
be explained on that hypothefis. When, however, both diics 
were blackened, the original temperature of the thermofcope 
remained unaltered; an effect totally contrary to the theory 
of Prevoft; fince, if both the difcs emitted the fame _— 
an 





* Sce Imperial Review ; vol, ii. p. 258, 
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and this emiflion was increafed by the black colour, the ther- 
mofcope fhould certainly have indicated more heat, when both 
diles were blackened, than when one was leit in its original 
ftate, inftead of ics. 

The Count fuppofes further, that as the frequency of the 
pulfations of the air determines the note, and as tiie force or 
firength of the found depends on the velocity of the particles, 
or breadth of the wave, fo it is probable that colour depends 
on the frequency of thofe pulfations which have been fuppoted 
to conftitute light, and that the heat produced by them is ia 
proportion to their force. This fuppofition is, he thiaks, 
corroborated by the fact, that the heat produced by len- 
fes is not fimply as the concentration of the rays, but is 
in a higher ratio, and is greater as the angle at the focus is 
greater. 

From his experiments, the author draws the following prac- 
tical conclufions :—Metallic velleis, detigned to preierve the 
heat, as tea-urns, difh covers, tubes for conveying tteam, &c. 
ihould be polilhed ; but if they are ufed for heating any body, 
as faucepans, &c. they fhould be blackened on their bottom; 
and if for giving out heat, as fteam tubes for laundries, rooms, 
&c., they thould be painted black, or covered with black paper 
gluedon them. Vellels for cooling liquids are better made of 
wood than of metal, notwithftanding the fuperior conducting 
power of the latter. Although black garden walls and black 
clothing are hotter when expoled to the fun, they are alfo 
colder in the fhade, elpecially in cold weather. White gar-. 
ments are univerfally confidered as the cooleft in hot weather ; 
but as the frigorific rays are equally capable of reflection in 
cold weather, this muft render them alfo more proper to be 
worn in winter. The fame reflective power is the caufe that 
fur peliffles are warmer when worn with the hair outwards, 
particularly if the fur is of a white colour, as is ufual with 
arétic animals. 

Although the experiments here related are certainly very 
ingenious, yet, at the fame time, we muft remark, that they 
receive fome diminution from the ridiculoufly conteguential 
manner in which they are delivered. We have feldom feena 
paper written in a more prolix ftvle, or which exhibited more 
of the pomp and vanity of this world. We are very certain, 
that if all the ufelefs repetitions and egotiftical flourithes were 
omitted, it would be reduced to lefs than half its prefent 
compaty, 
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VIET. Experiments and Obfervations on the Motion of the 
Sap in Trees. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Efq. 

The experiments related by Mr. Knight tend to fhow, that 
although javerted plauts will grow, yet that their veflels are 
not equally well tale lated to carry their contents in all direc: 
tions; and he even thinks they render it probable that the 
veticls oF the bark are provided with valves. In inverted 
layers of the vine, new wood accumulated rapidly beyond the 
buds, and numerous long reots were emitted ;, at the fame 
time no fenfible growth took place between the bafe of the 
young fhoots and the mould in the pots. Inverted cuttings 
of the gooteberry-tree did not fueceed; but, in thofe of the 
currant-tree, (and in it nverted gratis of the apple-tree,) fimilar 
appearances to thofe im the vine teok place, only no roots 
were emiticd from their upper ends. In longer inverted cut- 
tings of the fallow, vegetation grew mere and more languid, 
zs the diftance from the ground increafed; fo that at the 
height of four fect it nearly ceafed at the end of the fummer. 
The new wood allo was depofited above the bales of the annual 
fhoots. Inverted layers of the goofeberry-tree always remained 
weak and dwarfith ; ali hough, irom the obfervations of Du 
Hamel, there is reafon to think, that in the fubfequent years, 
the organization of the iaheruell bark, in fome plants, be- 
comes inverted, and adapted to the changed pofition of the 
p lant. 

Mr. Knight informs us, that he has, at laft, fucceeded in 

engrafting, by appreach, ‘the fruit-fialk of the vine on the 
leat. ftalk, and that he has repeated the experiment of caufing 
the ftem of a young tree to become elliptical, by confining it 
io as to move only in the fegment.of a large circle. 

The ufual mete orologic al Jou inal is given at the end. 

The medal on Sir Godfrey Cupley’s donation was adjudged, 
for 1803, to Richard Chenevix, Litg. for his various chemical 
papers. 








Ant. CCXIX. The Judge; or, an Efimate of the Importan ce of the 
Fudic icial Ciaratter. Occafioned by the Deuth of the late ‘Lord 
Clare, Lord Chancellor of Lreland. A Poem, in Three Cantos. 
By the t gy Alley, Chaplain to the Right Hoa, Lord 
Siefreld, he: &§c. 8vo. pp.129. Price 4s. 6d. Vernor and 
Flood, London. 1803. 


| ‘HE fubjeét of the Poem which we here announce is 
eguaily extenfive, diverfified, and important, and feems 
to invite, though it has, hitherto, little engaged the attention 
ot 
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of the Poet. The foldier, the flatefinan, and the legiflator, 
have afforded topics to bards of every age, while to the ex- 
pounder of the laws fcarecly has a wreath been dedicated or 
alyre tuned. Yet, in every country, and efpecially in Britain, 
the character of the Judge merits, perhaps, the firft and 
ereateltregard. In the language of the author whofe work we 
are about to review, “ A Nelion or an Hutchinfon may con- 
duct a nation to glory; but the acquifition of glory is of little 
importance compared with, the maintenance of right; and the 
maintenance of right depends on the wifdom and firmnets of 
legal adminiftration, To the Judge, therefore,’we are prin- 
cipally to look for freedom and happinets: be holds in his 
hands the palladium of our Troy ; and if the city be to fall, 
it mutt be, in a great meafure, by his guiit or by his 
neglect.” 

The dedication of this work gs a jaft and liberal tribute to 
virtue and to talents, and the name of Lord Shettield fully 
vindicates the modeft eulogy of the author; we {fhall, there- 
fore, quote a few paffages from it, as fpecimens of good writ- 
ing and becoming fenfe. 

“ From the claffical days of Horace and Virgil to thofe of our 
own Dryden, it has frequently been the fate of dedications to ex- 
cite contempt, or to be configned to neglect. That which fhould 
have been confecrated to truth has been devoted to meannefs; and 
adulation has been lavithed, till the page which, otherwife, might 
have reflected honour on the patronized and the patron, has be- 
come but a monument of difgrace to the folly which accepted and 
the vanity which tendered it. 

“ But, fear not, my Lord. This addrefs is not to be polluted 
by that language of interefted praife, which; while it would difguft 
you would difgrace mayfelf. Servility, I am aware, isa wretch, 
contemptible and contemned, who voluntarily forges his own chains, 
and drudges at the oar for the recompenfe of fhame. Jufiead, 
therefore, of toiling to delineate a fanciful picture of fancied 
virtue, I thall hope only to attach belief to the affertion, that the 
refpect which I feel for a character of acknowledged talents and 
worth, and the gratitude with which I recollect obligation, 
cnhenced by the kindnefs and liberality with which it was con- 
leired, arenot fuch as to permit me to infcribe the following pages 
to any other name than that of Lord Sheffield.” 

* * * * * of * * * 

“ Nor, if 1 wanted fubjeéts of a more public nature, fhould I 
have long to feek them: they are before me; and, the fpirit which, 
uta period of common danger, could nobly thake offthe incum- 
brances of party, and without perfonal conneétion with the minif- 
ter, afford the aids of wifdom and aétivity to the adminiftration :-— 
the toil and the talents which have contributed fo much, not merely 
iy alcertain, but to protect and fuppoyt the true commercial and 
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maritime interefts of the ftate:—the difcernment that has endea- 
voured fo long and fo well to remove the obftruciions that retard 
the plough, and to expofe the danger of relying on foreign foil for 
that food which we might eafily and abundantly extraét from our 
own; —thefe, my L ord, are topics on which eulogy might expatiate 
with little trouble and much gratification; and thefe are among the 
topics which your ais, exe rlions, and public fpirit fupply. 

“ To the motives, however, ariling from fauch circumftanees to 
induce this addreis, 1 might add one more, poffibly of fome weight. 
—You, my Lord, knew and refpected the late Lord Clare: I have 
perfuaded myfelf, tors , that, in detailing the virtues and vin- 
dicating the character of Ubat illuitrious man, i was but erecting an 
altar, however humble, ra integrity and to truth, on the front of 
which you would not be difpleafed if you were to behold your name 
infcribed by that grateful aud affectionate refpect with which 

“ T have the honour to be, &c.” 

In the preface, which is well written, Mr. Alley ftates his 
object to be two-fold ;—to exhibit an analyfis of the impor- 
tance of the judicial character, and to exemplify his precep ts 
in the conduct of the late Lord Clare. We obierve, however 
that, while but one canto is devoted to the former and moi 
Ww eighty part of the fubject, the two laft and longeit cantos 
are occ cupied with the latter. 

In the invocation to the poem we certainly trace the fpirit 

of the poet; though, perhaps, the imagery may be thought 
too laboured, and the verfification too broken. ‘To avoid the 
famenets of monotony, the author has adopted a difficult and 
elaborate conftruction ; but we cannot fay that, while he re- 
nounces the fiplicity of Thomfon, he has been happy 
enou?: to attain the ener gy of Milton. Yet, the addreis to 
the Genius of Britain polleifes confiderable merit. 

Jt is obvious that right and freedom are effentially con- 
nected with judicial determination. Laws, however perfect, 
are but ilumbering lions in their dea, if they be not fuftained 
by wife and upright decifiion. The violence of a Jefferies, and 
the fubtlety of a Coke*, could pervert even Englith jurifpre- 
dence to the purpofes of defpoutin; and Liberty and Juttice 
look to the bench of the Judge as their firmefi and: moft ho- 
nourabie throne. 

From thefe preliminary views the author proceeds to {tate 
the a ry purfuits and acquirements of the Judge, and 
follows him thions eh the Greek and Roman {chools ; through 
the forefis of Germany under the guidance of Tacitus ; throug! 
the ages of chivalry, to which we are indebted for fo many ot 

our 





* For a very {pirited character of this great man, we reier ¢ 
readers toa note fubjcined to the firitcanto, p. 25, 
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our inftitutions ; and through the long period of Britifhftory, 
in which law and liberty are feen gradually to acquire ftrength 
aud vigour from the very defpotifin which endeavoured 
to crufh them. In this detail there is good fenfe and 
beauty of expreffion, as will be feen in the following 
pallage : 
“ Nor, ’ere the ermine grace his reverend form, 

Ilas he no toils to brave. To the rude deep 

li he not give, as Av’rice bids, his bark ; 

if he not woo the demon Wealth in mines 

Breathing infeétion; nor the burning plains 

Tread, with parch’d fole, where blue-ey’d Samiel wafis 

On his broad pinions, peftilence and death : 

lle other labours fhares, nor flight nor few, 

Which often pale the cheek, and dim the eye, 

And give diftemper in the vital ftream 

To blend her fubtteft poifons. Many a tome, 

Within whofe folds the foul of Science lives, 

Ilis midnight fearch explores. Froin fairy fcenes, 

Where fport the youthful joys, and braid their locks, 

Locks lovelier than the beams that gild the morn, 

With odour-dropping blooms, he bends his fiep, 

Siudious and patient, to the folemn cell 

Where hoary Wifdom broods away the hours 

O’er the long-labour’d page. What gives to Right 

Iiis claims legitimate and holy powers : 

liow Rapine beft is cruth’d, and Weaknefs fav’d 

From head-long Will and Strength: how man is traiu’d 

From favage up to focial, and intpir’d 

With fenfe of public duty, and the love 

Of all protecting law: fuch are the themes 

Profound, that, while in Pleafure’s rofeate bowers 

So many idly flaunt, engage his thought 

In meditations intricate and deep. 

Ilence, by the waning taper, by the beam 

Of morning fun and evening.”-——-——. 


, 


Having accomplifhed the Judge in knowledge, the author, 
feeling that 


« Laws, unadminiftered, are idle fhades ; 
But, ill adminifter’d, are petis that {weep 
All juftice to the grave ;” 
proceeds to infpire him with that firmnefs and that virtue 
which are {till more neceflary to the judicial character. He 
mutt fit 
“ As on a mighty mount, above the mifts 
Of pettilent paflions, and of evil days.” 
* ae * * * * * 
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* Nor melting Pity, though, in tones as foft 
As e’er were breath’d by rofe-enamel}l'd breeze, 
Or angel-lips divine, the tell her tale, 

May warp bis facred purpofe.” —— 
* * * * e * * 

Such is the man I reverence; in his life 

Fxemplifying wifdom; calm, but firm ; 
_ That holy light which ail his foul adores 

Suftaining by his toils; beyond the reuch 
Of fraud, or flattery, which by gold perverts, 
Or drugs with opium of deceitful fpeech ; 
Carelefs of felf, but thoughtful for the world ;— 
A living mine, that makes an empire rich 
In more than gems and gold.” 

* * * = * * * * 


pmb 


— — “But, oh, from thofe 

Who toil for treafure but to hoard difgrace, 
And talk and argue boldly, yet not heed 
Whether protracted judgment, like a curfe, 
Fall on the widow’d mourner, or chicane 
Devour the means of orphan’d innccence 5 
Oh, from fuch finners, O anointed kings ! 
Preferve the legal hall, the facred feat 
Of Equity, your fubjects, and your laws. 

“ And thou fhalt ttill preferve them, thou in whom 
The patriot guides the monarch, and the king 
Feels as a father. For ulone thy will 


Points not the Britith thunders,”—— 
= cd * * * * * e _ 


ware ee TES 


“ Where, then, paternal monarch, where thy feat 
Of genuine glory ? where thy throne of power i— 
Uprear’d, O king, within a people’s heart. 

The world-embracing trade; the hero hoft ; 
The navy pouring lightning on the foe; ’ 
The wealth that ripens in a thoufand mines, 
Were, elie, but fplendid nothingnefs.” 

a a % Bo > % * ve 

“ But fo upheld, the upright king may hear, 
Nor dread the found of war.* He wields a fword 
On which has fall’n the bleiiing of the tkies ; 
Rebellion thrinks, foul-paliied, from his frown, 
And dies; the wild ambition of the foe 
Bends to his virtues, and rejects the fpear. 

And inatron Europe,—the whefe cliaften’d praiic 
Is glory, weaves the amaranthine wreath, 
And fondly twines it round his patriot brow.” 

We have thus exhibited a brief view of the firft canto of 
the work. The critic, however he may, perhaps, approve te 
plan, will occafionally find reafon to condemn the ~~, 
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When the author undertook to educate his Judge, and to 
endow him with talents and virtue, a noble field was open, of 
which fufficient ufe has not been made for ufeful precept and 
slowing deteription. The hittorian might here have unfolded 
his brighteft views to the poet; and the poet might have 
adorned and beautified the reprefentation of the hitiorian, 
Yet, though this has not been done, Mr. Alley, in many 
places, has difplayed the genuine fpirit of poetry, and written 
jike a found moralift and clafiical fcholar. The concluding 
tranfition to the King is very fkilful; and praife was never 
wore juft than that which has been fo forcibly bettowed on 
the beloved Monarch of a free and a happy people. 

The feeond canto is various and intereiting In its matter. 
The character of the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland *; the 
energy and difpatch which he introduced into the court over 
which he prefided ; the vigour with which he vindicated and 
cuforced the laws, are here deferibed with great felicity of 
expreflion, and, we are perfuaded, with equal candour and 
juitice. From thefe details the author naturally proceeds 
ioexhibit a piéture of the frightful rebellion, in the fuppref- 
jin of which that fpirited nobleman had fo great a thare; 
aid the picture, indeed, is full of life. We contem- 
plate, with a fad aftonifhment, the madnefs and the fary 
which aflociated the populace in fo execrable a caufe, and 
jnbouread for the deftruction of all the moft venerable and moft 
ufeful inftitutions of the ftate; but we are, in a little time, 
cratified by other fcenes; and the wife lenity of government, 
the gradual decline of faction, the happy reftoration of order 
aud peace, .the promifes of profperity exhibited in the re- 
newal of trade, and the return of induftry, are held up to 
our view with a patriotifm and a tafte which command all our 
praife, and intereft many of our affections. 

We have heard, and we ftill hear, much of the afflictive 
cruelty which was fuppofed to be exercifed by one party, dur- 
ing this infurreétion, to extort conteffion from the other. But 
the author whofe work is before us rectifies our fentiments on 
this fubjeét. He fhows rebellion in its native form, and 
afcribes its origin, not to the fcourge which, at worft, was 
employed folely ata period of danger and difmay, but to the 
revolutionary {pirit which French emiffaries and domeftic 
traitors had zealoufly diffufed through the lower orders of the 
people. In detailing thefe circumfiances, however, he does 
not difgrace a proteftant caule by feétarian bigotry. He 
avoids, as much as poflible, all religious difcuflion, and feems 


to 
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to wifh only to deter from crime by a juft enumeration of the 
calamities into which crime itiues, and to reform difloyalty by 
exhibiting, in a fair light, the {pirit of our laws, and the 
moderation of our government. 

“ T have anxioufly avoided,” fays Mr. Alley, “ all details of 
revolutionary calamities and crimes; for who would with to 
dwell on the degradations of humanity, and to exhibit man ftained 
with the blood of his fellow-creature, and exercifing faculty and 
power, folely to render his guilt more deplorable and more deep? 
But | obferve, with full gratification, the falutary confequences 
refulting from that adminiftrative wifdom which, though firm to 
punifh, was liberal to fpare; and which, configning the fattious 
and unfeeling leader to juftice, has toiled to fave the ignorant and 
deluded multitude even from themfelves. On this wifdom, the beti 
comment is written in the diffulive bleffings which have iffued from 
it. The fever of infurrection has been followed by the convalef- 
cence of peace. A nation fo recently menaced by afoul and mot 
unnatural confpiracy, has already beheld the induftry of the people 
renewed, and geveral welfare re-eftablifhed on the firm batfis of 
public order and law. The very miferies that have conferred a 
deteftable diftin@tion on the paft; the blood, the pillage, the parri- 
cide, fo utterly unprofitable, even in a temporal view, to the fright- 
ful lunacy from which they iffued, might be thought to exift only 
in the page of the hiftorian, as fo many monuments of the frenzy 
of times that are gone, fer the adinonition and infiruction of thole 
that are to come. Thus the crimes of treafon have counteracied 
the will; and thus under the influence of a mild and enlightened 
government tranquillity has arifen from confufion, and ‘ the pow- 
granate, and myrtle, and fig-tree, have fprung up in the habitation 
of dragous’.” 


The opening of the fecond canto is beautiful and pathetic, 
and we fhall not be condemned for inferting it in this place. 
it is an invocation to the Genius of Britain. 


“ Genius! I woo thee ftill. From yonder mound, 
Where genuine Honour flumbers, the flow crowd 
Retires. ‘The melancholy hearfe no more 
Waves there his fable plumes ; and the dread tomb, 
Infatiate monfter, in dark filence, feafls 
On what, ’erewhile, was man! There, then, I hafte, 
Genius, at this dim hour of dewy eve, 
Steeping my harp in tears, and breathing thoughts 
Full of departed virtue. QO! that harp, 
Jn honour of the reverenc’d dead, attune! 
Nor, folely, let my flying hand awake 
Its flumb’ring raptures, in accordance fweet 
With the pure voice of praifé; but let me call, 
Alfo, fuch wholefome mufic from the firings, 
As beft the living foul may reach, and warm, 
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And moralize ; and teach the future Judge 
To love and fhield his country like the patt.” 


Various affecting and moral obfervations follow, on the 
vanity of temporal purfuits, and the fragility of life; and the 
author concludes a paflage of confiderabie merit with a com- 
plaint which has reminded us of the forrows of Young: 


“ ’Tis thus a tongue, 
Ev’n from the wafting athes of the dead, 
Would teach vain man to live. Yet he, meanwhile, 
Nor heeds, alas! nor hears. He fees arace 
Swept hourly to the caverns of the tomb, - 
Yet deems himfelf immortal. He beholds 
In every reeky fhank, and chaplefs fcull, 
His frailty character’d, yet but for time 
He tills, and plants, and fows, as if his land 
Were fure to reap the fruits, as if the fruits, 
When gather’d in, would fill the barks of hope !” 


Lord Clare has been already exhibited as a Judge; and, we 
learn from the third canto, that his character, as a patriot and as 
aman, was equally meritorious : “ that his language was fome- 
times tin¢tured with feverity, and fometimes, perhaps, height- 
ened by exaggeration, truth is ready to admit. The ambitious 
and interefted vehemence of partizans and of party, excited in 
him, at times, a mementary detefiation or contempt which his 
ardent {pirit was little anxious to conceal or to reprefs. But 
the open ftatement of his perfuafions and views obitructed and 
encumbered no public fervice. On the contrary, his voice 
refounding over the realm, gave intrepidity to the loyal, and 
courage to the infirm. The crime, hurrying to perpetration, 
was reprefled as he fpoke. Faction heard him but to be inti- 
midated ;—treafon but to be appalled: and that eloquence, 
vhich has been fo much cenfured as vindictive and fiern, as 
the mildew to blight, or the lightning to kill, was not only 
vindicated and eulogized by the vices and events which called 
at ferth, but by the falutary and rational confequences into 
which it iffmed.” 

To this we add the following apology for error. 


“ True, he diderr. All virtue at his heart, 
All public fpirit in his aim and will, 
He felt what others feign’d. Hence, from his lip 
. May feorn, perchance, have fall’n, and ftern rebuke, 
“Waich calmer thought had ftill’d. But, alfo, hence, 
The keen quick lightnings of the angry eye 
That fmote, in every nerve, the fhrinking knave ; 
_Aud hence the bold detecting eloquence, 
Vor, Il, Ge 
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And prompt and dreadlefs counfel, that appall’d 
The foul of faétion, and the rabble rout 

Of treafon, furious, a fatanic throne 

’Mid the fad ruins of a realm to rear ! 

“ True, hediderr. But yon fair plant, that bends 
Beneath its ruddy treafures, fhall we flight 
Becaufe it fhows an unproduttive branch ? 

Or, if yon ample ftream o’erflow its bounds 
With momentary licence, fhall we, thence, 
Forget how cheers it many a parched mead ?—~ 
No!— 

“ Malice, yet more !—With all a mifer’s care 
Who watch’d the orphan’s treafure ?—who rejoic’d 
To cheer the peafant’s hearth,—to bid him call 
‘The wheaten fheaf his own, and thriving flock, 

Nor fear a rigid mafter? Ah, full well 

Thou know’ft him; and thou, alfo, know’ft his name 
Tas paft thy fiery furnace; and, unhurt, 

Come forth from ’midft the flames. Elfe, holy truth 
Had fail’d, and virtue had deplor’d thy power, 

Now fcorn’d, and own’d thee victor. For he felt 
As man for man fhould feel, and not like thofe 
Who o’er their lands with tyrant folly rule, 

Till, a whole province ruin’d, they remain 

The living pyramids of unpeopled wilds ; 

He lov’d the little hamlet; lov’d and footh’d 

The toiling tenant, and gave hope to twine 

The peafant’s fickle with his fairy flowers.” 

Having thus paid his tribute to the merit of Lord Clare, the 
author proceeds to addrefs the ftudents of ‘I'rinity College, 
Dublin, of which that nobleman was, for many years, the 
active, impartial, and affeétionate vifitor. He here not only 
finds ample fcope for his bett talents, but acquits himfelf wit 
much addrets. He points out, with eloquent zeal, the im- 
portant duties of the young ftudent, as well as the dangers 
and temptations to which he is expofed; and he exhibits the 
confequences of moral induftry, and idle diffipation, in a very 
beautiful and mafterly manner. 

To conclude: “ The Judge” is a poem of confiderable me: 
rit, it is equally novel in the fubject, and poetic in the 
execution. ‘There are many lines which breathe a very ex- 
alted fpirit, and there is not one of which the niceft virtue 
can difapprove. The verfification is, indeed, not of uniform 
excellence ; but, though fometimes harfh, and, perhaps, dil- 
fonant, it is, in general, very pure and very harmonious. The 
notes are curious, interefting, or inftructive, and are the 
work of a {cholafiic and moral mind. Some errors, it is true, 
we have marked ;—fome deviations from the exactne(s of - 
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thod, and fome wildneffes of which the faftidioufnefs of tafte 
will fearcely approve. But where there is much to be praifed 
we are unwilling to condemn. 





—— 
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octavo. pp. 422. Price 12s. Longman and Rees. London. 
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HE reviewers of books, and the reviewers of troops, with 
both of which claffes the country at prefent abounds, find 
their duties in fome refpects analogous. If they are as much 
accuftomed as they ought to be to the practice of veterans, in 
the feveral arts which they are called upon to judge, they will 
be apt to experience fome portion of diiguft from the loofe ar- 
ray and irregular exertions of the new levies. But wherever 
they perceive improvable diligence or conttitutional vigour, 
they will Jean to the fide of indulgence, and, for the fake of 
encouragement, give fuch a report, including all the cuftomary 
phrates of correétnefs, preeifion, attention to the manual, &c. 
&c. as may appear with a good grace in the pages of a month- 
ly pamphlet, or in the columns of a daily journal. In one 
re(peét, however, thefe circumftances are widely different. 
The times may be fuch (and fuch they are at this moment) 
as to induce our brother critics of the army to fulpend the af- 
perity of cenfure, and to beftow approbation where little is 
due, from a fear of thinning their ranks while the hour of dan- 
ger is at hand. But the literary reviewer is fortunately ex- 
pofed to no fuch temptation. Could the French be brought 
to reafon by the political arguments of the pamphleteer, or 
put to fhame by the fatirical invectives of the poet, the weak- 
nefs of flefh and blood, while anxious for perfonal proteétion, 
might probably lead us, for a time, to pafs recruits below the 
ftandard fize, and to fanétion, by our warrants, a fpecies of 
prefs-fervice fo imperioufly requifite for the public fafety. 
Feeling, however, that our defence will be but little promoted, 
by the increafe of fuch an army as it is our bufinefs to infpeé, 
we may fairly promitfe that our returns fhall be as firict, and 
our reports as candid, in the moment of peril, as at any other 
period. 

Having begun this analogy, may we be indulged in pur- 
fuing it a little further, by clafling authors according to the 
diffevent military defcriptions of the day ! 

Our flanding army is, in this view, compofed of writers of 
old and eftablifhed reputation, whofe fervice is unlimited in 
place or duration, ayd whom we hope the public will never 
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difmifs. Our army of referve confifis of a middle clafs of au- 
thors, from avhofe exertions the country will derive benefit for 
a few years, at leatt, and of whom fome will, no doubt, 
pais into the various corps of regular and permanent forces, 
And our voluntéers, who exceed the other clafles in number, 
by an immenfe proportion, are thofe ephemeral authors, that 
make their appearance, in f{plendid uniform, for a day or two, 
or perhaps go upon permanent duty for a fortnight, and, after 
being reviewed, are difmifled to the ordinary occupations from 
which they came. 

Having made this claffification, we mufi now render to the 
public, which is to be confidered as our Commander in Chief, 
uw report of the author, at prefent under infpection, that it may 
determine in what department of the fervice he is to be en- 
rolled. 

Dr. Brown, who, we believe, was the writer of Strictures on 
Darwin’s Zoonomia, is ambitious, like his antagonitt, of being 
a poet as well as a philofopher, and has now produced two vo- 
lumes, containing upwards of a hundred occafional poems. 
Thefe are of all defcriptions, from the folemn elegy, and ex- 
tatic ode, to the lively fong, and ironical epigram; but the 
fpirit of love feems to diffufe its voluptuous breath with the 
greateft fervour and vniformity over the whole. From the 
number of Lefbias and Julias, to whom Dr. B. addrefles his 
impatlioned firains, we muft conclude, unlefs the fubjeéts were 
ntade for the poems, and not the poems for the fubjedts, that 
he had either pafled with uncommon rapidity from one at- 
tachment to another, or that he had worfhipped a plurality of 
thele idols at once. But as mere poetical polygamy creates 
few difatters to fociety, it has generally been permitted to pais 
unceniured ; nor are we difpofed to embroil ourfelves with 
the genus trritabile, by any attempts to circumicribe thei in 
that amatory range, of which the Hebrew bard fet them {0 
early and fo conipicuous an example. In conformity with 
the variety of his fubjects, is the variety of meafures whicli 
Dr. B. adopts, embracing nearly all which Englith profody 
acknowledges, from verfe Without rhyme, to rhyme without 
verfe. Asan example of the laft, we may infiance a number 
of poems, where the firfi fyllable of the heroic meaiure is cut 
off, and which, in point of found, are diliinguifhable from 
profe, only by the fimilar endings. 

“ When the moon-light, trembling thro’ thy bower, 
Sheds a living ftillnefs'‘on thy reft, 
And, as waking firft to love, thy breaft 
Sighs, and glows. and wonders at the power.” &c. 
* Vol. p. 105. 
For 
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For this metrical circumcifion we fee no good caufe; and 
we appeal to any ear, which is practifed in the melody of ver- 
fification, whether the heroic lines of Mr. Pepe would have 
been improved by a fimilar abridgment. Let us make the 
experiment : 


icin seTa 


Wake my Saint John! leave al! meaner things 
To ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let us, fince life can no more fupply, 
Than to look about us and to die” &e, &e. 


a ee 


Some of our lateft poets, from what motive we cannot guefs, 
have laboured, with a fort of retrograde indultry, in Tales of 
Wonder, Lyrical Ballads, &c. to barbarife our verfifieation, 
and, by returning to the lame ftanza and profaic flow of obfo- 
lete compofitions, to undo the toils of thofe who have reduced 
us to correctnefs; forgetting that authors of “ the olden time” 
copied (as we fhould do) the moft exact models of their age, 
and that, if we act differently, our higheft praife can be only 
excellence in imitating imperfection. On firft reading the 
nono-fyllabie lines ef Dr. B. we thought hun infected with this 
fafhionable mania of attiring his thoughts, as the French la- 
dies do their perfons, a la fawcage ; but, from his ferupulous 
regularity in defeét, we perceived that hie was adopting a mea- 
lure which, if not altogether new, is at leaft uncommon ; and, 
fo far as our ears are concerned, the more uncommon it con- 
tinues we fhall be the better pleafed. 

Dr. B. is more pradigal than any of his contemporaries in 
the ufe and creation of compound epithets. Thefeare teidom 
iuccef$ful in that deferiptive canciienefs, the attainment of 
which ean be their only recommendation; but even when 
they do duceeed, it is hy the facrifice of fmeothnefs and mielli- 
fluence. Burns certainly injured the mufic of his lines, by an 
unfortunate predilection for harfh compounds, the effect of 
which was judicioufly pointed out by one of his ablefi critics, 
(Burns's Works, vol. ii. p. 232.) Dr. B. has fiill lefs mercy 
ou our ears; but grates them, in every page, with earth-fire, 
heart-ftre, fire-quick, anguifh-quiverings, thought’s-hufh'd, death- 
hoof’d, quiver-voice, whirlwind-foul, flaughter-gale, guilt-dark, 
guilt-pang, fky-fwayed, frenzy-{miling, peril-paths, rock-dafh'd, 
jorm-fed, fire-bright, joy-Rame, patience-trial, &e. Lf no limit 
is to be put to this femi-felonious forgery, (to ufe the licente 
we are reprobating,) of ftiff- and ragged compounds, language 
will be abfolved from all rule, and dictionaries become of no 
iarther ufe than to fupply the raw materials, from which 
words may be manufactured at the difcretion or conveni- 
ence of the writer. 
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But the fault of Dr. B.’s compofition, which gave us the 
eres pain, and to which we moft feelingly eink is the ob- 
curity which prevails through the whole. We had as much 
difficulty in conftruing many of his periods, as we have found 
with thofe mif-tran{cribed and mangled paflages of the claflics, 
that torture the ingenuity of fcholiafts in demonftrating what 
their author meant, by words which he never wrote. Obfcu- 
rities, we know, are too frequent even in poets of the higheft 
order, but Dr. B.’s mufe fearcely ever emerges from a 
in which fhe delights to move, and fometimes difappears in 
total eclipfe. For a proof of this charge, we need go no far- 
ther than the firft lines of the dedicatory addrefs to his mother, 
After {peaking of “ blooms which he had woven,” he fays ; 


"6 He whofe parent-figh 
With thine has mingled anxious, when my tear 
Knew not the lip that warm’d it, whom my heart, 
Too foon forgettul of the fmile that blefs’d 
Its infant reverence, while it proudly pays 
The filial honours of regret, and deems 
His the fond glow that trembles thro’ the grief, 
Loves but with leve of thee, he, far in joy, 

That awes weak mortal homage, on my ftrain 

Looks but with calm of angel-fondnefs. Still 
Beams in thy breaft whate’er of earth-fire burn’d, 
Too tremulous and foftening, in that flame 
Celeftial. Not of thee bereft, my foul 

The filial rapture blends, not lofes; warm 

With love of double reverence, ftill, from toils, 

And hopes of vain folicitude, can turn 

To reft in that pure bofom, where to live 

Is happier honour,” &c. &c. (p. 3.) 

This patlage certainly contains fome of thofe cruces, which 
would have forced an impatient commentator into the ready 
refuge of a corruption of the text. In the fecond poem, 
which is intitled “ The Frown of Love,” we find the follow- 
ing inexplicable lines : 

“ Thou faw’ft not then the clouds of ftorm :— 
Oh! thou had’ft fmil’d, each threat to view, 
Stern vows, not anger could perform, 
Wrath, which one glance would quick fubdue, 
«“ Yet tell me, by what art thou fav’ft 
Thofe victim charms—fweet foother, tell ! 
It was not fure that look thou gav’ft; 
For all had melted, ere it fell.” (p. 8.) 





The fecond line of a couplet, which occurs at p. 13, dil 
pleafed us as much by want of melody, as by want of perfp- 
cuity. The poet exprefies his with to fly from fcenes om 
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“ Where Beauty weds, but to affure 
What only love the ne’er will lure.” 


But as we may be taxed with unfairnefs for partial quota- 
tions, by which we know it is poflible to give an appearance of 
obfcurity to what is extremely plain, we fhall lay before our 
readers the addrefs “ to Winter” entire, and let them exer- 
cife their fagacity, in refolving the enigmas of thefe Sybilline 
verles : 


“ Thou, who, dark o’er fummer’s bright dominion, 
Revel’ft on her faireft birth! 

Hafte, and fweep me, with thy thunder-pinion, 
Sweep me fearlefs from this blighted earth ! 

“ What is Nature now !—Tho’ gales of gladnefs 
Hang on every bright perfume, 

Man is there, the trufted, even to madnefs— 
Man, the fmile that blafts this world of bloom. 


“ Thou can’ft rufh, nor fhrinking eye difcover, 
Where the foreft frown’d behind ; 

But ’tis man, the treacherous trufted lover, 
Man alone, that tears the maddening mind, 


“ Whirlwind hours, ye came !—all foft in error, 
Soft I bafk’d in fummer blifs :— 

Whirlwinds came—and thine, dread Nature’s terror! 
Thine are pattime, toa foul like this. 


“ Dear thy giant wing, thy breath, that dafhes 
Half an ocean o’er the fteep ; 

Dear thine eye, o’er midnight ftorm that plathes, 
Dear and dreadful, on deitruction’s fleep. 

“ All-deftroyer! notin fury fingle, 
Take me !—Yes! this mortal heart 

In the wildnefs of thy wrath can mingle, 
Mix, tho’ powerlefs, yet as fiern a part. 

“I will point thee, J, thy dread reminder, 
All that feap’d thy thunder free : 

Turn then on the paft!—or, O yet kinder 
Dafh the madnefs of thine arm on me! 

“ Come !—the blighted grove in ice-dew fteeping, 
Blatt this colder faded form ! 

Whelm me, with thy wing, all Nature fweeping, 
Whelm me, in the quiet of thy ftorm !” (p. 34.) 

Dr. B. pays his readers the compliment of giving them cre- 
dit for much more penetration than they poflefs. Many of 
his poems take a dramatic form, but he does nat condefcend 
to inform us who are the fpeakers, nor under what cireum- 
fiances they fpeak, fuppofing that things which are fo clear to 
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himfelf, muft alfo be known to his readers. We regret this 
excefiive referve the more, as, in various paflages, he evinces 
confiderable vigour of fancy, and facility of verfification. We 
were pleafed with the fimile in the fourth line of the next 
quotation, which relates to the child of Mary Wollftoncroft, 
by Mr. Imlay. 
a Sweet infant! who with eye 
Serene forget’ft no mother’s love is nigh; 
Who finil’ft, amid thy cradling rocks, at reft, 
As lambkins flumber in the eagle’s neft.” (Vol. II. p. 139.) 
We were alfo Amufed by the naivete which marks the clof 
of the epigram “ to Platonic Love.” We offer this as one of 
the mofi favourable fpecimens of the author's exertions; 
though, even here, the lines in italics we muft confefs, were 
beyond our coimprehenfion. 
“ Meek brother of the fierceft power 
‘That fways the heart, with ftern dominion, 
O come, where Alma decks her bower, 
And gives to wave thy gentle pinion. 
“ What peaceful wifhes round thee fly; 
What mild delights fecurely languith! 
From him, even rapture is a figh, 
Even hope, the charm, but wilder anguthh. 
“ Come, with thy joys, of purer race, 
Thy friendthips, gazing each on other ; 
Thy iober fmile, thy thoughtful grace ! 
O come ! and with thee—bring thy brother.” 
Vol. I. p. 38. 
Dr. B., we are afraid, had not fufficiently confidered the fe- 
tioulneis of an attempt to intereft the public, which will not 
be fatisfied (unlefs from names of great celebrity) with leis 
than an author’s beft exertions, made with the fear of its dif- 
pleafure before his eyes. In projecting the prefent publica- 
tion, he probably a¢ted from the fume motive with Pliny, asit 
is exprelied in the following fentence. “ Eft plane aliquid 
edendum, atque utinam hoe potiflimum, quod paratum eft, 
(audis defidiz votum) edendum autem ex pluribus caufis: 
maxime quod libelli, quos emifimus, dicuntur in manibus efle, 
quamyis jam gratiam novitatis exuerint: nifi tamen auribus 
nottris bibliopoiz blandiuntur.” Let him, however, recollect 
that the light and fugitive effufions to which the incidental 
occurrences of life may give rife, like fallies in converfation, 
Jofe more than half their charm, when they make a claim to 
permanency by appearing in print. Few men weuld defire 
that their words fhouid be frozen and fixed (according to the 
legend) as they iflued from their lips; nor are there many, 
whofe pens can, at the call of a company, or the fuit of a mil- 
trefs, produce fuch verfes, as they fhould with te fubmit to the 
preiervation of the prefs, 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHEDIN THE Montus oF Octoser & NovEMBER 1804; 


With brief Notices of thofe that are not referced for more ample 
Examination. 


THE Influence of a Love of ReligiousTruth upon the Chrif- 
tian Minifter. A Sermon preached on oceafion of the Death 
of the Rey. Timothy Kenrick. By John Rentifh. 8vo. pp. 
41. Price 15. 


To the fudden death of Mr. Kenrick we have alluded in a for- 
mer number; his character and conduct, which appear to*have 
been very exemplary, are held up to public notice by the pen of a 
zealous friend, who among many other things fays : 

“ But the leading feature of his character, the ruling patlion of 
his breaft, was a love of religious truth. This fanctified him for 
his office; this fupported him amidft its trials. It was this which 
fhone forth in his converfation, and which animated his difcourfes. 
Hence his patience of inquiry, his activity of exertion, his firmnefs 
in difficult times, and amidit various oppofition, his zeal for the 
purity of divine worfhip, and the uprightnefs, benevolence, con- 
fiftency and dignity of his whole deportment, a confiftency which 
fecured for him .a high degree of refpect and influence, not only 
in the Weft of England, but in many other quarters of the king- 
dom. His independence was the effect of the ftricteft integrity, 
which was itfelf founded upon enlightened and habitual piety. 
At the fame time, he was fufceptible of the kindeft feelings: his 
difpofition was uncommonly generous and beneficent; and of the 
fincerity and fteadfaftneis of his friendihip, I had repeated proois 
and large experience.” 


The Diétionary of Merchandife, and Nomenclature in all 
Languages for the Ufe of Counting-houtes : containing the 
Hiftory, Places of Growth, Culture, Ute, and Marks oi Ex- 
celiency of fuch natural Produétions, as form Articles of 
Commerce with their Names in all European Languages. 
Bya Merchant. pp. g80. Price tos. 6d. 


“ The object of this dictionary,” fays the author, “ is to give an 
account of the origin, places of growth, culture, ufe, and the marks 
by which the excellency may be afcertained, of thofe principal 
productions of nature, which form materials of commerce ; fome 
of thefe in their original raw ftate, as fpices, feeds, corn, woods, 
fruit, &c. others after having received a new form from human 
art, as metals, oils, {pirits, afhes, falts, flax, &c. But fuch articles 
of trade as have undergone a ftill further change, to make them fit 
for ufe, and which are comprehended under the general denomi- 
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nation of manufactures, as cloths, callicoes, muflins, hardware, 
earthen-ware, glafs, &c. are excluded from the prefent work.” 

To this account of the obje& and plan of the volume before us, 
we fhall fubjoin one article as illuftrative of the manner in which 
it is executed: 

“ Spunce; F. Eponge; G. Schwamm, Badejchwamm ; D. Spongie, 
Spons ; 1. Spugna, Spungia ; 8. Efponja; P. Efponga; DA. Svamp ; 
SW. Scamp; POL. Gebka; R. Guba grezkia; L. Spongia. 

“* Spunge is a plant, of very irregular figure, generally to be met 
with in fhops, only in pieces. Its texture is cavernous and porous; 
its great elafticity, and its property of imbibing, and as readily 
parting with « large quantity of water, render it ufeful. 

“« Spunge is to be chofen, as light as poflible, perfectly clean and 
free from ftone, of as pale a colour as may be, with fmall holes, 
and fine and foft to the touch. 

“ The greateft part of the fpunge we ufeis brought trom Aleppo 
and Smyrna. It grows in the Archipelago, at confiderable depths, 
on rocks about fome of the iflands there, and multitudes of people 
make a trade of diving for it. It is alfo common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and many other feas, though in general browner or yel- 
lower, and not fo fine as that of the Archipelago. It grows in 
large mafies to rocks and ftones, fometimes to large fhells, and is 
fometimes round, fometimes flat, fometimes hollow like a funnel.” 


The Merchant's Affifiant; or a Treatife on Exchanges and 
Arbitrations of Exchanges. 8vo. pp. 208. Price 7s. 


THE work which we have juft noticed, though intended for the 
counting-houfe, ‘will be found ufeful and interetting to almoft any 
deicription of readers: that now before us is peculiarly appropriated 
to the merchant and man of bufinets, for them it will be found to 
contain much practical information, and by young men entering 
upon the world, it may be ftudied with confiderable advantage. 


A full Report of the Speeches of Sir Francis Burdett, at 
the late Election: the legal Arguments upon the latt Day of 
the Election : together with a Selection of the Papers publithed 
during the Election, &c.&c. 8vo. pp.95. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Editor of this pamphlet, in jutiice to himfelf and to his 
fubject, fhould have informed the public upon what authority he 
gives thefe fpecches as authentic, and in what refpects they differ 
trom thofe given in the daily papers which were in the intereft of 
the honourable Baicuet. To perfons of the fame fentiments and 
feclings as thofe of the Editor, the contents of this work will be 
read with pleafure; and as an exhibition of what the public fpirit 
was at the late Middlcfex: Eleétion, it may be regarded as interefi- 
ung as almoft any pamphlet that is brought forward avowedly to 
ferve a party. The preface contains a review of the conduét, cha- 
racter, and connections of Sir Francis Burdett, and fome fevere 
reflections on the condutt of his opponents. 


The 
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The intercepted Letters taken on board the Admiral Aplin 
Eaft Indiaman ; to which is prefixed the French Official Ac- 
count of the Engagement of Linois’ Squadron with the Eaft 
India Fleet. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp.95. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE contents of this pamphlet having been given in almoft 
every newfpaper and magazine in circulation, little need be faid by 
“us than to announce the publication in a form more generally ac- 
ceptable to men of letters. This correfpondence, though publithed 
with a view of injuring the reputation of the writers, will produce 
a different effect, and, if we miftake not, fome of the fentiments 
contained in it will not be very agreeable to the French, to whom 
we are indebted for the knowledge of the private opinions of many 
of our countrymen with refpect to the fpirit and refources of the 
nation at large. In one of the letters we find this paragraph, 
which is perfectly congenial to our views and feelings :—Augutt 
24,1803. ‘ We are not afraid of the invafion, although we expe@ 
it every day; every body is prepared for the event; fo that Bo- 
naparte muft kill at leaft a million of men before he can conquer 
England, and we have reafon to hope, that this number of men 
will give a little trouble, when, with arms in our hands, we are 
determined to fight to defend our lives.” 


Plunder and Partition! As pracétifed on the Continental 
Neighbours of France by Napoleon I. Explained to the 
Britifh Public. By an Englifhman. 8vo. pp.63. Price 2s. 


A Work dedicated to Sir Francis D’lvernois, by a friend and 
admirer of that gentleman’s writings, on the fubject of French 
finance, will, it may be eafily fuppofed, take its complexion from 
the fame fyftem; we regret that many of the predictions of the 
worthy Knight have failed in accomplifhment: we hope the rea- 
foning of his friend, founded, apparently, on well authenticated 
facts, may prove more fuccefsful. 


A Reply to the Diffenter’s Reafons for feparating from the 
Church of England, &c. By the Rev. Spencer Cobbold. 
A.M. pp. 46. Price 1s. 6d. 


As we have not feen, nor know where to find the “ Reafons” to 
which Mr, C. has replied, we will only obferve, that we did not 
expect to find, nor does it appear, that any thing new is added to 
what was written on the fame controverfy about half acentury ago 
by Mefirs. White and Towgood. 


The Life of C. G. Lamoignon Malefherbes : tranflated from 
the French. By Edward Mates. 12mo. pp. 245. Price 
2s. Od. 


THE charaéter of Malefherbes for uprightnefs and real inte- 
grity is well known in every civilized ftate; his ardent friendfhip 
for the late unfortunate Lewis XVI. will long endear his memory 
to thofe who feel for the misfortunes of the human race. = 
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author of this little work traces the leading events of the life of his 
hero, from its earlieft periods to the moment when he was mur- 
dered by the monfters who held the government of France, im the 
year 1793. He who had devoted a long life to the advantage of 
his country; who was highly efteerned as~a private citizen, and 
honoured in the public offices of the ftate which he held, fella 
victim to the paffions of the wileft of men, and with him fuffered his 
own daughter, and grand-daughter. The following anecdote, 
which relates to an occurrence during his travels, wil! difplay an 
excellent trait in the charaéter of Maletherbes : 

“ {n going to view a fort built by the Romans, he was caught in 
a tremendous florm, and endeavoured to regain the little village, 
where he had halted the evening before; but being obliged to 
crofs a wood of confiderable extent, he miftook the road, and went 
completely afiray in a foreft yeknown to him; at laft he made his 
way out of it; and, in a plam, difcovered a village, toward which 
he direéted his fieps, and where he arrived wet to his fkin. 

“ He there requefied to be fhewn the parfonage ; paid his com- 
yliments tothe vicar, and begging a lodging for the night: “Tam 
rather fufpicious of your gentry who go aftray,” replied the dottor, 
with avery inhofpitable aur. “ I have fome fach here every day, 
and am not quite fool enough to be their dupe: if notwithftanding, 
you choofe to pafs the aight in my barn, F fhali go and have it 
opened for you; thatis the only apartment I can give you.” 

Malefherbes, who, unluckily had forgot that day to fupply him- 
felf with money, readily clofed with the vicar’s offer ; he laid him- 
felf dows on frefh ftraw; and often declared that he never enjoyed 
a better night's refi. 

“ Asfaon as he beheld the firft rays of the morning, he falliec 
frore his bed-chamber; and, by afking queftions, once more got 
back to the place where his carriage waited for him. %&. 

“ Immediately on reaching the next poft-town, he wrote the 
following letter to the clergyinan, who had received him with fo 
much kindnefs :“ M. de Lamoignon Malefherbes requefts the Vice 
of **** to accept his moft fincere thanks for the fhelter he was 
fo obliging as to afford him. M. de Malethesbes will never eee 
the doctor’s hofpitality ; and, as a teftimony of his gratitude, has 
afked the minifter who difpofes of all ecelefiaftical benefices to be- 
ftow en him the firfi vacant canonry, without a doubt of his de- 
mand being attended to. 

Maletherbes kept his word, and the pafior received the reward 
of a good action which he had rot done f” 

It will appear from this {pecimen, that Mr. Mangin’s tranflation 
is not of the firft rate. 

A General Syftem of Attack me Defence; with one gene- 

ral Rule for ereéting Fortifications, without the circuitous 
Aid of Trigonometry. By Wa. Jennings. 8vo. pp. 62- 
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In the event of an invafion nothing would be more important to 
the interefts of our country, than that the fyftem of attack and 
defence fhould be rendered level to the capacity of our volunteer 
officers, who have not had the means of making military fcience 
the ftudy of their lives. It is, however, to be earneftly hoped, 
that no important pof will ever be without an experienced and 
able general. The beft officers on the continent are thofe who 
have made mathematics their ftudy, and who are able to apply the 
principles of that branch of fcieuce to practical purpofes. With 
thefe, if any, we fhall have to contend, and therefore it will be 
right in all cafes to be able to meet them with their own weapons. 
Asa popular work, however, this before us will certainly be very 
uleful, and may be recommended to the attention of our volunteer 
corps in general, The engraving prefixed to the volume, exhibits 
atone view the moft material inftruments ufed in fortification and 
gunnery. 

The New Military Finance, containing the Hiftory, Pay, 
and Allowances of the Britifh Army. By Nathaniel Hood. 
i8ino, pp. 188. Price 4s. 6d. 


From the hiftorical part of this little volume, which is contained 
in a very few pages, we learn that there are no traces of a force 
being kept up in times of peace until the year 1486, when Henry VII. 
citablihed 50 yeomen of the guards, from which time they have 
been regularly increafing in numbers ; and at the end of the year 
1803, our author makes the effective foldiers to amount to nearly 
oue million, of which, however 463,567 are volunteers. Befides 
giving an account of the pay and allowances of the Britifh army, 
Mr. H. defcribes the nature of the duty required from every officer 
either belonging to the army, or connected with it. By military 
men the contents of this volume will be thought worthy of atten- 
tion, 


Correfpondence in a Series of Letters, between a Gentleman 
in Berlin, and a Perfon of Diftinétion in London, trom Auguft 
i$og, to June 1804. Svyo. pp. 190. Price 5s. 

Itis aflumed in thefe letters, which were printed at Drefden, 
that until the dominiog of France be confined within the limits of 
the late monarchy, Great Britain cannot enjoy peace :—that if the 
eutire independence of Holland and Spain be not fecured; the 
French project to fubjugate the Britith kingdoms will never be 
abuudoned. We trait, however, that the prefent adminiltration, 
Whole virtue and talents are highly extolled in the courfe of this 
correipondence, will not carry on the prefent war with a view of 
accomplithing thefe objects, becaufe we fear that peace muft in 
that cafe, beat a very great diftance. Thofe who make politics a 
‘udy will find in the volume before us, many interefting topics 
© cutled with ability, and fame ftate papers that are worth prefery- 
i {be public would have, been better fatisfied had the names of 
t iters been mentioned, or had the editor figned his own name 
i cao of afuming the appellation of Polybius. 

Montriou’s 
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Montriou’s Introduéion to Englifh Grammar, written for 
the Ufe of his Pupils. 8vo. pp.18. Price 1s. 

THIS grammar poflefies the merit of brevity, but more than this 
we cannot fay. 

Elements of Aftronomy ; to which is added, a Concife De. 
fcription of the moft remarkable Towns and Iflands in the 
Four Quarters of the world. By L. Montriou. 8vo. pp. 121, 
Price 3s. 


WE hall wonder if thefe Elements meet with any fhare of 
public patronage: they contain nothing that is not much better ex- 
plained in a hundred different books, to which without trouble, we 
could refer the reader: one notable difeovery Mr. M. has indeed 
made, namely of a new planet, which he names Hercules, and 
feven attendant fatellites! 


The Youth's Treafure ; or a Treatife on Morality, Virtue, 
and Politenefs. From the French of M. Blanchard. 18mo. 
pp- 172. Price 2s. 

WE rejoice to fee this little work in an Englifh drefs; for thot 
children for whom it is defigned, it may be deemed what its title 
imports, 1 “ Treafure.” We agree with the tranflator, “ that it is at 
once feridus and entertaining, and nay form a pleafing variety in 
the Sunday library of the children of the moft pious parents.” 

A Manual of Religious Knowledge for the Ufe of Sunday 
Schools: and a Familiar Abridgment of the Hiftory of the 
Old Teftament; with a Catechifm belonging to it: and Hymns 
for the Ute of "Charity and Sunday Schools, felected from 
different Authors. By the Rev. J. Grant. 


THESE three works make a neat little volume, which is well 
adapted to funday-fchools: the type is however much too fmall 
for very young perfons, and this is an error which we > perpetually 
gbferve in books detigned for poer children. 

Juvenile Pieces detiisnct for the Inftruction of the Youth 
of both Sexes; to which is prefixed an Effay on the Edu- 
cation of Y outh, pointing g out thofe Branches of Knowledge 
mott ufeful in the prefeut ftate of Society, and enumerating 
Publications under each Branch of Knowledge conducive to 
mental Improvement. By John Evans, a. M. 12mo. pp. 211 
Price 3s. 6d. 

THE public are already acquainted with the merits of feveral 
of the pieces which are colle¢ted in this volume: the others are 
equally entitled to the attention of the young, and of thofe who 
have the care of young perfons. Mr. E.’s R eflections on the Cou 
mencement of a Century :—on the Refurrection of a Pious Family; 
and thofe made on a vilit to Sir Afhton Lever’s Mufeum, breathe 
fpirit of piety and religion which do honour to his feelings avd 
principles. 

Paracife 
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Paradife Loft. By John Milton. A new edition with 
an Abridgment of the copious and learned Notes collected 
by Bifhop Newton; together with Additions and a Life of* 
the Author. By the Rev. John Evans, a.m. 2vols. 18mo. 
pp. 498. Price 7s. 

THE notes which Mr. E. has felected from Bifhop Newton’s 
excellent and elaborate work on this poem, are explanatory 
of the obfcure terms which arife from obfolete language or from 
references to paflages of Scripture, or from allufions to geography, 
hiftory, and mythology. The life prefixed is chiefly taken from 
that written by Mr. Hayley. We doubt not that Mr. E.’s labours 
will be found ufeful to thofe whofe time and pocket will not allow 
them the advantage of the learned Prelate’s volumes. As this 
edition is intended for young people, we could have wifhed that 
fome of the plates which accompany it, had been different from 
what they are. 


Obfervations on the Change of Public Opinion in Religion, 
Politics, and Medicine; on the Conduct of the War; on the 
prevailing Difeafes in Great Britain; and on the Medical 
Arrangements in the Army and Navy. 2 vols. 4to. price 
£.313s. 6d. 

A Differtation on the Gout; in which the Nature of that 
afflicting Difeafe is fully explained, and its Cure by the Exter- 
nal Application of Cold Water is amply illuftrated, and con- 
res i by a Variety of original and communicated Cafes. By 
Robert Kinglake, M.p. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

The London Diffeétor; or a Compendium of Praétical 
Anatomy ; containing a Defcription of the Mufcles, Veffels, 
Nerves, and Vifcera of the Human Body, as they appear on 
Diffection: with DireGtions for their Demonfiration. 12mo. 
price 5s. 

_ Praétical Obfervations on Infanity ; in which fome Suggef- 
tions are offered toward an improved Mode of treating Dit- 
eafes of the Mind. By Jofeph Mafon Cox, m. p. 

The Anatomy of the Human Body. Vol. IV.; with an Ap- 
pendix. By Charles Bell, Surgeon. Price 15s. 

The Works of Dr. John Brown. To which is prefixed, a 
Biographical Account of the Author. By William Cullen 

rown, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price £.1 15. 

The Popular Compendium of Anatomy. By Wm. Burke. 
12mo. Pre 6s. 

An Analytical Digefted Index of all the Reported Cafes. 
By R. W. Bridgman, Efg. 2 vols. 8vo. price {.2. 25. 

Praétical Points or Maxims in Conveyancing. By the late 
J. Ritfon, Efg. 8vo. price 5s. : ; 

A Digefted Index to the Early Chancery Reports. By 
George Kekewich, Efg. 8yo. price 16s. 
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A Digéefted Index to the Modern Reports of the Courts of 
Common Law. By John Ilderton Burn, Efq. 8vo. price 
16s. 

Obfervations on the Climate of Ireland, and Refearches 
concerning its Nature, from very early Periods to the prefent 
Time; &e. &c. By William Patterfon, m.p. 8vo. price 
Qs. 

Objfervations on the prefent State of the Commerce of Great 
Britain, &c. Tranflated from the German of Charles Reinhard, 
LL.D. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean; deduced 
from actual Experience. By John Jackfon, Efq. F.s.a.  8yo. 
price 6s. 

A complete Syfiem of Agriculture, including all the modern 
Improvements and Difcoveries, &c. By R. W. Dickfon, M.D. 
2 vols. 4to. price £.4 45. 

The Principles and Praétice of Agriculture fyftematically 
Oyee” By Robert Forfyth, Efq. 2 vols. 8vo. price 

7-1 18 

Poems, never before publifhed: dedicated to R. B. Sheridan, 
Efq. 8vo. price 5s. 

The Crifis; or, the Progrefs of Revolutionary Principles. 
A Poem. By William Peebles, p. p. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society, for the 
year 1804: Part II. ’ 

The Seventh Volume of the Linnean Society's Tranfadtions. 
4to. price £.1. 118. 6d. 

The Gazetteer of Scotland, containing a Defcription of that 
Kingdom. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Regiections on the Policy and Juftice of an immediate 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics. By the late Lord 
Petre. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

The Life cf General Wafhington. Vol. UI. 4to. and 8vo. 
price £.1. 11s. 6d. and 10s. 64d. 

Hinis to young Praétitioners in the Study of Landfcape 
Painting; illuftrated by Engravings. By J.W. Alfton. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Fella: a Paftoral Romance. Tranflated from the French 
of M. Florian. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

Paul's Epijile to the Romans, in Hebrew. Corrected from 
the Verfion publifhed by Dr. Hutter, at Nuremburg, 1000: 
republithed with many [inprovements, by Richard Caddick, 
M.A. 12mo. : 

Rev. James Wood’s New Diéionary. of the Holy Bible, 
compiled from Calmet, Brown, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. price 185. 

Twenty-three Years PraGtice and Obfervations with Rife 
Guns. By Ezekiel Baker. 8vo. price-3s. 6d. 








